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ELE SNA Oe Re NE, 
PART 3LL. 


HE gardens of Italy have for centuries excited the admiration 

of the world and have served as the models of all that has 

since been done in landscape gardening on classic lines. As early 

as 1492, when the French made their memorable invasion of Italy so 

fruitful in the discovery of Italian civilization, if of nothing else, 

Charles VIII. writes: “Above all you would not believe what fine 

gardens I have in this city, for on my faith it seemeth that they lack 
only Adam and Eve to make them a veritable Paradise on earth.” 

Since then these villas have been described and studied, measured 
and drawn by many eminent architects. Of these the earliest, such 
as Falda and Piranesi, contented themselves with descriptions and 
drawings of the picturesque qualities of the villas, and it was not until 
Percier and Fontaine had spent many years of patient labor in draw- 
ing from measurement the casinos and their gardens that anything 
in the way of careful research and scientific accuracy was attempted. 
Even in their day many of the notable villas, such as the Madama, 
Negroni and Sacchetti were already in ruins, while since then the 
iconoclastic builders of modern Rome have spared only such as were 
beyond their reach. 

In a previous number (Architectural Record, Vol. VI., No. IIL.) 
the villas of the city proper were described. As was there pointed 
out, there is a marked difference in character between the urban and 
suburban villas. In the former, the buildings were intended as ren- 
dezvous rather than as residences, and were seldom more than cas*- 
nos, intended for the exhibition of works of art. The grounds are 
for the most part too restricted to permit of any extended treatment 
in the ramps and terraces, which give to the gardens their chief at- 
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traction, while the water, which plays such an important part in Ital- 
jan landscape gardening, could only be obtained from a distance, and 
the expense limited its use to fountains. None of these restrictions 
was imposed upon the architect of the suburban villa. The casinos 
expand themselves into huge buildings capable of accommodating a 
large company and their retinue, while the parks and gardens which 
occupy a large area, are treated with the greatest skill. | 

Before we proceed to describe the villas in detail it will be well to 
consider the social conditions of which they are the expression, the 
sources from which their characteristic details were derived, and in 
studying them as a whole to discover, if possible, what constitutes 
their peculiar charm. 

In the first place we must remember that an Italian villa is not a 
single building, but rather a great establishment, consisting of the 
casino, or dwelling of the proprietor, the secondary buildings, such as 
farmhouses, out-buildings and dependencies, and the park, with its 
gardens, terraces, fountains and pavilions. It is the park rather than 
the casino which is remarkable, for the latter is seldom of any great 
architectural interest, and is considered, not as with us the most im- 
portant part of a suburban residence, but only as a refuge in inclement 
weather, or as a shelter at night. © 

In considering Italian villas one is at once struck by the judgment 
with which the site has been selected, the ingenuity with which every 
natural advantage of the place has been made use of, and the skill 
with which the architect has so disposed the various parts that all may 
form a charming whole, while on every side may be new surprises 
and unexpected delights. 

The buildings are never placed as with us almost at random, but 
there is always a progression artistically managed from the uncon- 
fined naturalism of the lower park to the strict formalism of the 
grounds which immediately surround the casino. In the Italian 
gardens there is all the variety and picturesqueness of other parks, 
without either the puerile simplicity or monotony which too often 
characterizes our efforts. With them there is never the small ingenu- 
ity or the ingenuity in small things—the petty details that 
confuse. our scheme ‘are properly subordinated. Things are 
done with a more liberal hand. The statues, vases and foun- 
tains are of real bronze or marble, not base imitations 
in iron or zinc; the porticos, casino and summer houses 
are of carved stone, and never of painted wood or rustic work. The 
architectural features, such as fountains, pavilions and statues, are 
placed to the best advantage and appear to have been called into ex- 
istence by the necessity of the site, rather than as if, procured by ac- 
cident, they have found a resting place almost by chance in this place 
rather than in another. 
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Many of the features, such as the colossal statues, the Nile gods, 
grottos encrusted with seashells or covered with stalactites carved in 
stone, seem strange to us, but these details are seldom capriciously 
bizarre; they are always controlled by a fixed purpose and are intro- 
duced to produce a certain effect. The faults committed are seldom 
those of the ignorance which places ingenuity above sentiment or 
mistakes silliness for simplicity. Statues of iron and fountains of 
zinc are not mistaken for magnificence. 

It would be strange if it were otherwise. The Roman aristocracy 
were wealthy and prided themselves on their patronage of the arts. 
Ready to their hands was the most skilful band of artists and artisans 
that the modern world has seen. The very soil was rich in the 


WALK SHADED BY YEW TREES, FLORENCE. 


buried treasures of ancient art, the spoils of every country, which for 
centuries had been awaiting an appreciative age. 

The villas became museums of ancient art, and the grounds were 
filled with originals or replicas of the best that Greek art had pro- 
duced—columns, statues, vases and marbles, discovered for the most 
part on the very spot. This rich heritage of ancient Rome the 
master minds of the Renaissance made intelligent use of, placing 
it where it would appear to the best advantage. 

The skilful disposition of these details and the wonderful skill with 
which the varied effects are obtained from the use of water in cas- 
cades, fountains, grottos and nymphaea seem like fairyland or the 
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gardens of Armida,or pursuade us the brilliant conceptions of Ariosto 
have been realized. At every step new beauties are discovered, from 
every terrace the wonderful panorama of the Campagna spread at our 
feet claims attention, while around us at every turn open new 
vistas. Here a fountain throws its water to a great height against a 
background of dark foliage; there a stream issues from an obscure 
grotto formed by mossy rocks, or pours from the throat of some 
great Triton to form a pool, in which are reflected the foliage of the 
overhanging trees; then descending through stone channels with a 
thousand mimic cascades, the stream enters a more formal basin, 
whose clear waters reflect the marble balustrades and show the mo- 
saic pattern of its bottom, and as we follow its descent through a suc- 
cession of cascades, rivulets and basins, the scene becomes ever more 
formal until the casino itself is reached. 

This is usually placed on a great terrace. Behind it is often a gal- 
lery or amphitheatre of formal design wherein niches, statues and 
fountains are disposed. Above this, on the wooded hillside, is placed 
the chateau d’eaux, which occupies a wide passage cut through the 
forest trees. 

The waters are led under the casino and issue again in a similar 
succession of delightful features until the lowest terrace is reached. 
This is laid out as a pasture, with beds of flowers within hedges of 
box, and adorned with statues and fountains. While the parterre, the 
rainps and terraces which lie before the casino, are usually bathed 
in the bright Italian sunlight, those at the rear are more naturalistic 
and picturesque, and are shrouded in the shadows cast by the great 
trees. Throughout the park paths symmetrically disposed radiate 
from pavilions or porticos. Here a marble casino, half covered with 
Roman roses, invites repose and offers an extended view across the 
Campagna. Further on a grotto, ornamented with shells and wet 
with dripping plants, enshrines the image of a wood nymph; again, a 
more pretentious structure with walls of marble and a stuccoed ceil- 
ing, decorated in arabesque, contains some rarer statue. Architecture, 
painting and sculpture, created by the same mind and often executed 
by the same hand, are united in perfect harmony. 

Though seldom occupied, these villas still preserve an appearance 
of grandeur and magnificence, which the desertion of their owners 
has in no way detracted from, while the abandon, if anything, lends a 
greater charm. The effect is not that of disorder, nor does it suggest 
the picture of ruin and desolation that might be expected. These 
gardens give us an exact idea of the famous villas of ancient Rome, 
of the much praised gardens of Lucullus and Sallust, or the villas of 
Cicero and Pliny. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how many of these features the architects 
of the Renaissance derived directly from their ancestors, the ancient 
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Romans, whose passion for villa building is evinced by the ruins of 
the numerous villas, which once filled the Campagna and made of this 
now deserted plain a garden, which reached from the walls of Rome 
to the Alban hills. These villas were built on much the same plan, 
rising in terraces against the side of a hill, each terrace supported 
upon huge arched foundation walls, which, on a lower terrace, were 
ornamented with niches and grottos. The lower grounds were never 
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PLAN OF THE VILLA MADAMA. 

Restored by M. Benard. 
occupied by buildings, but were laid out in gardens, pastures and 
vineyards. On the very summit of the hill was placed the dwelling of 
the proprietor. By this arrangement a view could be obtained from 
every terrace, and a comparatively small supply of water could be 
used over and over again in the decoration of the grounds. 

The most striking characteristic of these gardens was the entire ab- 
sence of natural beauty. No tree or shrub was allowed to grow in 
its own fashion, but all were made to conform to the will of the head 
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gardener, or topidarius, who was ever present to lend a correcting 
hand, and force the wilful foliage into the prescribed form. 

The allées were shut in by hedges of box and rosemary, which were 
carefully trimmed into walls by the skilful hand of the topidarius. 
False as this taste may be we must remember that the gardens of the 
Romans contained but few plants, and these by no means very in- 
teresting ones. Foreign countries had not as yet been made to con- 
tribute a thousand kinds of trees and flowers; those at the command 
of the Romans—the box, myrtle, yew, plane, ilex and laurel—are 
alike in character, and the desire of imparting interest to their foliage 
led the Ancients into all manner of absurdities. Paths were often 
covered with trellises and green arbors, made by stretching canes 
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from stucco columns:over which were trained grape vines, as is the 
custom in Italy to-day. - Violets and roses were the favorite flowers, 
but the gardens also contained the crocus, narcissus, lilies, hyacinth, 
poppy and amarynth. 

To obtain a perfect picture of the suburban villa of the Renaissance 
one has only to read the description by Pliny of his Laurentine villa 
(Pliny, Lib. ITI., Ep. XVII.). | 

How large must have been the great villas of the Roman Emper- 
ors we may imagine from reading the description of this villa which 
Pliny says is “large enough to afford all desirable accommodations 
without being extensive.” 

Forty-six rooms are described, and yet that half of the house 
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which was allotted to the slaves is passed over with a mere mention. 
There were rooms adapted for every kind of weather, according as 
they were sheltered or exposed to the different winds or received the 
morning or afternoon sun. 

But it was on the gardens of the villas that the Romans lavished 
their greatest care. Their lives were for the most part spent out of 
doors, in the exercises of the gestatio or the tennis court, in walking 
in the shaded allées or in the porticos and galleries which surrounded 
the house on every side. For them the house was a refuge in bad 
weather or during the hours of eating and sleeping; the rest of the 
day was spent in the open air. So it is that while the buildings were 
large and adorned with every art that the most luxurious could de- 
mand (for the Romans carried their taste for marbles and mo- 
saics and furniture of bronze or carved marble, with them into the 
country), the buildings were insignificant when compared with the | 
vast areas, which were laid out in terraces, gardens, race courses and 
swimming pools, among which was scattered a profusion of statues, 
of marble temples, and orange trees in vases of bronze or marble. 
The whole was disposed on strictly architectural lines. At the end 
of each alley a decorative feature closed the vista. Before the villa 
on successsive terraces were sheets of water in marble basins, fed by 
many fountains, while on either side the box-hedged allées led to the 
gardens and meadows below. Here and there were disposed to the 
best advantage porticos, libraries, dining halls and guest chambers, 
each occupying its own building, and removed from the noise and 
interruptions of the main hall. 

As for the gardens, they are best described by Pliny, who writes as 
follows about a larger estate which he possessed among the Tuscan 
hills: 


The exposition of the house is due south and seems to invite the afternoon 
sun in summer into a spacious and well proportioned portico. * * * In 
the front of the portico is a sort of terrace, embellished with various figures 
and bounded by a hedge of box, from thence you descend by an easy slope 
‘adorned with representations of various animals in box, answering alter- 
nately to each other, into a lawn overspread with the soft, I had almost said 
the liquid, acanthus; this is surrounded by a walk, enclosed with evergreens, 
shaped into a variety of forms. Beyond this is the gestatio, laid out in the 
form of a circus, ornamented in the middle with box cut in numberless dif- 
ferent figures, together with a plantation of shrubs, prevented by the shears 
from sprouting up too high. The whole is fenced in with a wall of box ris- 
ing by different ranges to the top. * * * Opposite to the centre of the 
portico stands a square edifice, which enconipasses a small area, shaded by 
four plane trees, in the middle of which rises a fountain, from whence the 
water running over the edges of a marble basin gently refreshes the surround- 
ing plane trees and the verdure beneath. This apartment consists of a bed 
chamber, secured from every kind of noise, and which the light itself cannot 
penetrate, and a dining room, which I use when I have only intimate friends 
with me. There is also another room, which, being situated close to the plane 
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PLAN OF THE VILLA ALDOBRANDINI. 
Drawn by FPercier & Fontaine. 


tree, enjoys a constant shade and verdure. Its sides are encrusted half way 
with carved marble, and from thence to the ceiling a foliage is painted with 
birds intermixed among the branches, which has an effect altogether as agree- 
able as the marble. At the base, a little fountain playing through several 
small pipes into a basin produces a most pleasing murmur. 

Pliny then describes a succession of apartments, dressing and an- 
nointing rooms, hot and cold baths, swimming pools and plunges, 
then come porticos and galleries, some of which are enclosed, bed- 
roomis and suites of apartments, until “a very spacious hippodrome is 
reached.” 


This is enclosed on every side with plane-trees, covered with ivy, so that 
while their heads flourish with their own foliage, their bodies enjoy a bor- 
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rowed verdure and thus the ivy twining around the trunks and branches 
spreads from tree to tree and connects them together. Between each plane 
treeareplanted ilexes, and behind these bay trees which blend their shade with 
those of the planes. * * * In one place you have a little meadow, in an- 
other the box is cut into a thousand different forms, sometimes into letters 
expressing the name of the master, sometimes that of the artificer, while here 
and there little obelisks rise intermixed with fruit trees, when on a sudden in 
the midst of this elegant regularity you are surprised with an elegant imita- 
tion of the beauties of rural nature. * * * At the upper end is an alcove 
of white marble, shaded with vines supported by four small Carystian pillars. 
From this bench the water, gushing through several little pipes as if it were 
pressed out by the weight of the persons who repose themselves upon it, falls 
into a stone cistern beneath, from whence it 1s received into a finely polished 
marble basin, so artfully contrived that it is always full without ever over- 
flowing. When I sup there this basin serves as a table, the larger sort of 
dishes being disposed around the edge while the smaller swim about in 
the form of vessels or little water fowl. Corresponding to this is a fountain, 
which is incessantly emptying and filling, for the water, which it throws up 
to a great height, falling back into it, is by means of the openings returned as 
fast as it is received. 

Then Pliny describes a “summer house of exquisite marble,” then 
a “little private recess, furnished with a couch,” and shaded by a vine; 
“in this place, also, is a fountain which rises and instantly disappears.” 
Scattered throughout the grounds are “marble seats, which serve no 
less than the summer houses as resting places after one is tired 
with walking. Near each seat is a little fountain, and throughout the 
whole hippodrome several small rills run murmuring along where- 
sover the hand of art thought proper to conduct them, watering here 
and there different spots of verdure and in their progress refreshing 
the whole.” . 

So much of Pliny’s enthusiastic account of his Tuscan villa has 
been quoted because no better description of the villas of the Re- 
naissance could be framed. As one charming feature after another is 
described we might imagine it a letter of an appreciative tourist who 
was attempting to give some idea of the beauties of the great villas of 
Frascati, Livoli or Viterbo. 

The Romans of the Renaissance were the true descendants 
of the Romans of old, and partly because similar modes of 
living required similar expression, partly because ancient 
culture was the fashion and men prided themselves on the accuracy 
with which they followed classic customs and encouraged classic 
art, villa building came again into fashion, and all descrip- 
tions of the ancient suburbanum were eagerly studied. Be this as it 
may, at the end of the fifteenth century the great Roman families be- 
gan to establish for themselves the summer residences among the 
Alban hills which have made the landscape gardening of Italy a 
model to all the world. 


In passing from a description of the villas contained either within 
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‘n relief and in fresco. The latter have well-nigh disappeared from 
the walls, and can only be traced here and there by patches of color 
and by the indented lines, which still suggest the outlines of ara- 
besques, garlands and cupids. The decorations in plaster for which 
the loggia is justly celebrated were suggested to Raphael by the beau- 
tiful decorations in relief which still exist in many of the Roman ruins. 
This medium he had used with great effect in the Vatican stanzas, 
and his pupils, Guilio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, who had 
taken part in the execution, naturally employed the same material in 
the decoration of this new work which they had inherited from their 
master and carried it to a still greater development. 


PLAN OF THE VILLA D’ ESTE. 


As measured by Percier & Fontaine. 


By the courtesy of the Duc de San Martino | was permitted to 
make careful measurements and to draw to a scale the entire loggia 
and many of the charming details. The delicacy of the reliefs is sur- 
prising. The pilasters and piers are completely covered with a fine 
network of ornament, which for the most part is not over a sixteenth 
of an inch in relief; those portions in high relief vary from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch, the reliefs increasing in boldness as the 
distance from the eye becomes greater. 

Added to the arabesques, which were suggested by ancient plas- 
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ter work, are many more natural motives, such as heads of wheat, 
strawberry leaves, flowers and birds. These appear to have been cast 
in moulds and affixed to the walls; the connecting lines were then 
made in the fresh material with some blunt instrument. In no place 
is there the same grouping. One pilaster is completely covered with 
ears of wheat, all of which are made from a single mould, but which 
are so skilfully disposed, and so admirably grouped bythe connecting 
lines that some appear stiff and upright, while others droop in many 
different curves. The whole has all the charm of a freehand 
sketch. Another is covered with a fine network of strawberry leaves, 
also the impression of a single mould, interspersed by images of 
birds, disposed in such different positions that it is hard to believe 
that they are all from the same mould. | 

The vaulting of the apses is decorated in a much higher relief, 
representing scenes from classical mythology. Here are depicted 
Pan playing on his pipes, Bacchus, Atlas, Europa, Ganymede and a 
host of other pagan heroes and demigods. All are admirably exe- 
cuted, for they were modelled by the masters themselves, who did 
not consider it beneath their dignity to execute details which in these 
days would be intrusted to the workmen. Like the villa, the gardens 
were never more than the suggestion of the elaborate scheme which 
had been contemplated. 

The upper terrace on which the loggia gives has been neglected 
for many years. Ina niche, half concealed behind a tangle of fern, an 
elephant’s head discharges a stream into the basin beneath. A stone 
piscina occupies the centre of the terrace, but the bowl in which the 
gold fish once disported is now filled with a rank growth of weeds. 
Below is a great basin, which once reflected the niches and grottos 
in the foundation walls, but the walls have lost their marble coverings 
and the basin that once mirrored the shrines of pagan deities now 
reflects only crumbling walls and tangled underbrush. The Villa 
Madama has more than once been restored by architects, and has 
received great attention from the pensioners of the French Academy 
at Rome. The restorations of M. Bénard which are here pre- 
sented, while perhaps visionary, give an excellent idea of the scale 
and arrangement of a great Italian villa, and show, perhaps more 
clearly than any photograph of an existing villa, the treatment of 
ramps and terraces and the disposition of exedras, porticos, foun- 
tains and nymphaea. 

If modern Rome differs from the ancient city in one respect 
more than another it is in the abruptness with which the city ends 
and the country begins. 

The modern city has no suburbs, and the walls once passed one 
enters at once into the deserted region of the Campagna. In the time 
of Augustus it was impossible to define even approximately the con- 
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fines of the city. To the densely populated centre succeeded a circle 
of detached dwellings; around these were establishments of greater 
pretentions, while these in turn gave place to the great villas and 
latifundia, each of which constituted a flourishing village, for Rome 
in those days extended to Ostia, Tusculum and Veit. 

All these have now passed away, and over the buried villages 
and deserted grounds stretches the great plain of the Campagna. 

I know of no more impressive sight than this fever-stricken wil- 
derness whose silence is unbroken save by the occasional train that 
hurries through as if afraid of the miasma. But the Campagna once 
passed, a different scene is entered as suddenly as the Eternal City 
is succeeded by the Campagna. 

The train, as it leaves the Campagna and begins to climb the 
spurs of the Alban Hills, enters a region clad with the silver green of 
the olives, whose gnarled and blighted trunks seem but little younger 
than the aqueducts and ruins of the Campagna. To this succeed the 
vineyards, where the vines, climbing from one ilex tree to the next, 
ripen their grapes on the sunny hillside—for all these places are 
famous for their wines, and Frascati, Tivoli and Marino are names 
well known to the epicure. 

Finally the foot of the mountain is reached, and the traveller 
climbs the steep hillside and finds himself in the thriving village of 
Frascati. 

It is not strange that the wealthy members of the papal aristoc- 
racy were not slow in recognizing the beauty of the site of the an- 
cient Tusculum, which in former times had witnessed the delights of 
Lucullus, and that they here erected the many splendid villas to 
which they retired when, the heat of the summer having abated, they 
were able to leave their castles in the north of Italy, but were as yet 
unable to enter the heated and unhealthy city. 

From the hillside an uninterrupted view over the Campagna 
may be obtained which reaches to where, in the far distance, a faint 
blue line marks the waters of the Mediterranean. 

To the north and west rise the wooded slopes of the Sabine and 
Umbrian Hills, while before us lies Rome, whose domes and towers — 
are plainly seen in spite of the fourteen miles of desolation which 
lie between the Alban Hills and the Eternal City. | 

The atmosphere of Rome is peculiar to itself. Nowhere else, 
save in the landscapes of Claude de Lorraine or Gaspard Poussin, 
can one find the clearness and yet softness, the ideal light which re- 
veals the masses while it hides and softens all that might be hard or 
unsi¢htly in the outlines. 

A peculiar vapor rises in the distance which seems to unite the 
plain, the mountains and the sky in one harmonious whole, where tint 
succeeds tint, and the colors by insensible gradations merge into one 
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Aldobrandini, the nephew of Clement VIII. Like most of the sub- 
urban Italian villas, the exterior is of little importance as compared 
with the grounds in which it is set. Behind the villa-is a higher ter- 
race, at the level of the principal story, from which a grand vestibule 
leads to the larger apartments. The kitchens and other dependencies 
are placed in one-story wings on either side of the main building. 


THE FOUNTAIN AT THE THIRD TERRACE, VILLA LANTE, BAGNAIA. 


These open on the lower terrace, while their roofs, decorated with 
balustrades, statues, fountains and orange trees, form esplanades 
bounding the upper terrace. Back of the casino, on the opposite side 
of the terrace,is an imposing loggia with a semi-circular centre, form- 
ing, as it were, an amphitheatre, the niches of which are filled with 
fountains and statuary; behind this is a gallery decorated in mosaic 
and fresco. Here one may walk in the cool shade, surrounded by 
flowers and green plants and charming works of art, while the ear is 
delighted with the splashing of the cascade without. 

Far up the hillside is the grotto from which issues the stream 
which supplies the entire park with waters innumerable. The ar- 
rangement of the chateau d’eau is the work of Giovanni Fontana and 
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Orazio Olivieri, landscape gardeners and architects. The waters, 
issuing from the grotto, are collected in a broad basin, and are then 
conducted through open stone cisterns or channels to the cascade in 
the rear of the casino. These stone basins are employed in many of 
the villas, in which water plays an important part in the adornment 
of the park. ‘They are raised several feet above the ground, and are 
built at an inclination. Down this the waters rush swiftly in a narrow 
stream, which is broken into innumerable little cascades by impedi- 
ments placed in the stone bed. Another favorite device is to lead the 
water by a succession of stone basins, each of which, receiving the 
water from its predecessor, discharges it into the next through the 
mouth of a mask, the nostril of a dolphin, or by a mimic cascade rip- 
ling over a carved sea shell. On either side flights of stone steps, 
here and there adorned with a fountain, follow the course of the 
stream. ; 

What a heritage of delight have these princes of the Renaissance, 
who in their day cared only for themselves, bequeathed to posterity, 
and how much’less attractive were those gardens as their owners 
built them than they are to-day, for, after all, we must acknowledge 
that the charm is due as much to the kindly touch of nature as to the 
skill of man. 

The amphitheatre, now so charming in the green mosses which 
hang to the walls of grottos and clothe the limbs of centaurs and of 
fauns, must have been less attractive in its coat of gaudy stucco, and 
the statues, in their dazzling whiteness, unsheltered from the light- 
ness of the Italian sky, must have had a different character from the 
shy creatures which peep from their shelters of clinging vines; nor 
could the trim balustrades, the fresh vases and the new marbles have 
had the charm of color which makes them blend so happily with the 
russets and greens of their surroundings. 

The abandonment and neglect of their. owners detract but little 
from their old magnificence, while the silence which reigns in these 
delightful places but adds to their attraction. 

Adjoining the grounds of the Aldobrandini are those of the Villa 
Conti. The casino is architecturally unimportant, and its only at- 
traction lies in the magnificent rose trees which have been trained 
against the walls, which they almost conceal in a bower of fragrance. 

These trees, centuries old, reach to the highest cornice and cover 
the walls with a shower of red and yellow Roman roses. I have seen 
these trees in midwinter, and found them still bending under their 
load of blossoms. 

T imagine that this building was but a temporary affair, for the 
four great flights of steps, each some twenty feet broad, and flanked 
with balustrades of stone, which lead to the broad terrace on which 
no building stands, as well as the elaborate treatment of the grounds, 
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would imply a more pretentious casino than the present building; if 
so, it was the wiser course to begin the gardens and plant the trees 
before commencing the building. The park is perhaps the most at- 
tractive of those at Frascati, for the trees are superb, and the arrange- 
ment of the ramps and terraces and the nymphaea and cascades, 
while less formal than those at Aldobrandini, are not less elaborate. 

Adjoining the Aldobrandini on the other side is the Villa Rufi- 
nella, the property of Prince Lancellotti. The casino, built by Van- 
vitelli on the site of the Academia of Cicero, is architecturally of little 
interest. — 
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In the park are some wide walks shaded by ilex trees. These, 
planted in two parallel rows some twenty feet apart, have formed an 
arbor by the meeting of their branches. They are kept carefully 
trimmed, so that the sides and top form thick walls of vegetation, 
which present, from the outside, the appearance of a gigantic hedge. 
I have seen the same treatment of box hedges in England and France, 
but the greater size of the ilex trees permits a broad walk instead of 
the simple passage. 

The Villa Taverna, designed by Gerolamo Rainaldi for the 
Prince Borghese, has a casino whose forbidding exterior gives no 
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hint of the charming gardens which in the rear rise from the casino 
in a great amphitheatre upon the hillside. Beyond these gardens ave- 
nues of orange, laurel and cypress lead to the adjoining villa, also the 
property of the Borghese. 

The Villa Monte Dragone, the most pretentious of the Frascati 
villas, was built in 1567 by Martino Lunghi for the Cardinal Altemps, 
nephew of Pius TV. Pope Gregory XIII. made extensive additions 
to the villa, which was finally completed by Flaminio Ponzio and 
Giovanni Vasanzio for Paul V. and his nephew Scipio Borghese. 

Architecturally this is the largest and most magnificent of all 
the Roman villas. The main palace measures 320 feet in length by 
108 feet in depth. It is a two-story composition, behind which is a 
square court of great size, enclosed on one side by a gallery, richly 
decorated with paintings, and on the other by a two-story wing con- 
taining suites of apartments. Behind this again is an oval terrace, 
adorned with niches and statues, which seems to have been intended 
for athletic exercises. At the rear is a large garden enclosed by walls 
and entered by a two-storied loggia of some elegance, opposite 
which is the elevated terrace, approached by a double flight of steps, 
‘ and having in the centre a semi-circular gallery or amphitheatre. 

This is a favorite decorative device which is found with unimpor- 
tant variations in many of the villas. 

Before the casino is an immense terrace built upon the de- 
pendencies below, for, the hill being a very steep one, the casino is 
two stories higher on this side than on the court facade. From this 
terrace a superb view across the Campagna can be enjoyed, with 
the domes of the Eternal City rising in the distance. 

Even in the days of their prosperity the Borgheses neglected 
this villa, preferring to live at the Villa Taverna. To-day it has 
passed into the hands of the Jesuits, who have here established a 
school for boys. 

It was a sad sight tu see the magnificent court and richly deco- 
rated gaileries filled with the not over-clean children and resounding 
with their shrill Italian voices, for it was the hour of exercise, and 
some fifty boys, each with a hoople, were giving chase to a young 
Jesuit priest, who, with his cassock and rosary flying in the wind, 
was trying to protect his hoople from their assaults. 

It is unnecessary to describe the villas of lesser importance, such as 
the Villa Muti at Franscati, the Casino Colonna at Marino, the Villa 
Guistiniani at Bassano or the Parco Chigi at Ariccia. All are charm- 
ing and, in a country less filled with masterpieces, would excite 
interest. 

The Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo is remarkable as approach- 
ing more nearly than any other to the ancient suburbanum. It 
occupies the exact site and in many ways follows closely the gen- 
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eral plan of the great villa which the Emperor Domitian built on the 
west slope of Lake Albano to unite the villas of Clodius and Pompey 
the Great. The ancient walls, the huge arches supporting the ter- 
races are still there, but hidden under a thick covering of vines and 
evergreen. The owners have prided themselves on fostering the re- 
semblance, and no tree or plant is allowed a footing but those which 
adorned the gardens of ancient Rome. The ilex, pomegranate, yew, 
cypress, stone pine, laurel, fir and myrtle furnish a sufficient shade, 
while roses, violets, crocuses and hyacinths are the only flowers. 
Along the walks are architectural fragments of beautifully carved 
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marble which, with the columns, statues and niches, once adorned 
these gardens of Domitian. 

Perhaps the villa which is most widely known is the Villa d’Este, 
at Tivoli. This was commenced about 1540 by Cardinal Hippolyte 
d’Este. After having passed from one member of the house of d’Este 
to another it finally became the property of the Dukes of Modena, 
who valued their heritage so lightly that they sold many of the more 
famous statues which adorned the grounds to Benedict XIV., who 
placed them in the Vatican. 

The exterior of the casino was never completed, but seems to have 
been prepared for a veneering of marble, which it never received. It 
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is an uninteresting structure, with a frontage of 180 feet, and stands 
on the brow of a steep hill. 

The gardens occupy the entire hillside, and present at every step an 
infinite variety of treatment in which every device known to landscape 
gardening seems to have been exhausted. 

The lower portion is treated as a garden, in which rose trees have 
run riot for many years. In the centre of the parterre, surrounded by 
yolk elms and cypresses of great size, a fountain throws its stream 
to a great height, while between the cypress trees smaller fountains 
are disposed. From this lower garden the whole arrangement of 
ramps is visible, which lead to the great terrace some 600 feet in 
length on which the casino stands. 

At every crossing of the ramps is a small terrace, the back of 
which is filled by a small grotto, in which a fountain throws its waters 
against the dark background of the dripping water plants. A broad 
canal, crossed by bridges and enclosed within a marble balustrade 
adorned with vases and statues, receives the waters of a cascade, 
which, issuing from a little marble temple, pours over a steep ledge 
of rock. The little temple is placed on the very edge of the cliff in 
order that it may be reflected in the pool beneath. 

Four ramps lead from the lower garden to the main terrace, all of 
which are bordered by little rivulets, conducted in marble basins, 
while the broad walks which cross the hillside from right to left are 
walled by continuous basins of marble, into which a succession of 
tiny jets discharge from lion heads, masks and statues set in the mar- 
ble backing. At every turn one finds grottos in rockwork, presided 
over by the divinities to whom the fountains are dedicated, pavilions, 
temples and swimming pools. | 

Everywhere water is used in the most varied manner, now 
pouring from the mouth of some monster or issuing from a little tem- 
ple and falling in a great cascade into a basin, again thrown to a great 
height or bubbling down the hillside in the marble cisterns. Every- 
where are statues, not remarkable as works of sculpture, for the best 
have been carried away to adorn the endless galleries of the Vatican, 
but charming in the coating of moss and lichens which hides their 
deficiencies. 

Some of these are placed symmetrically to adorn the walks or to be 
doubled by reflection in some quiet basin; others are set pictur- 
esquely on the summit of a rock in the cool shade of a grotto. 

A huge colossus, fallen and broken, has stretched its length for cen- 
turies beneath the shrubbery. Diana of the Ephesians discharges a 
hundred tiny streams from her innumerable breasts. Nile gods and 
the giant Tiber watch complacently their stony offspring, while for- 
gotten divinities still find in this delighful retreat their temples and 
grottos. 
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All are charming, but their attraction is not one which can be con- 
veyed by words or by an enumeration of their beauties. 

To the admiration which these gardens have inspired we owe the 
many charming gardens of France, the glories of the Tuilleries and 
the Luxembourg, of St. Cloud, Versailles and the Italian gardens of 
many of the chateaux of Touraine. If to them can be traced the in- 
spiration which has given us the gardens of many a quaint Eliza- 
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bethan manor, we must also hold them accountable for the absurdi- 
ties which characterize many of our modern parks and gardens. 
For us, in America, it would, perhaps, have been better if the gar- 
dens of Italy did not exist to enthrall the traveler with their sensuous 
charms, for to them we owe the unhappy attempts at imitation which 
find expression in the cheap substitutes for real magnificence—the 
zinc statues, the fountains in which the feeble stream seems glad to 
hide itself in the cast-iron basins, the stags and ferocious mastiffs of 
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bronzed iron, the century plants in cheap vases, the bogus statues, 
ugly pavilions and summer houses which seem a necessary adjunct 
to our private gardens and public parks. 

Sickened by these horrors, we have argued from the abuse against 
the use of classic gardening, and have now gone to the opposite ex- 
treme; abandoning all attempts at an architectural treatment, we 
have taken refuge in the freedom of the English landscape gar- 
dening. 

Our roads must now be winding and our paths must twist in a thou- 
sand contortions in as many yards, our trees must go untrimmed and 
our shrubbery unbridled. We make little pools that a ray of sun- 
shine would dry up, and call them lakes; we build little bridges of 
rustic work to cross our stagnant streams, and sit on benches made 
of twisted roots or gnarled branches, which are as awkward -to look 
at as to sit upon. We drag rocks from a distance and heap them up 
on our lawn to form a rockery or fernery, we transplant strange trees 
of ungraceful shape, and force others to grow which are unsuited 
alike to our climate and their surroundings. 

In the disorder of our imaginations we confound the attributes of 
everything and forget good taste. On rare occasions we study the 
works of the great masters of the past, and of late we have produced 
much of which we have just reason to be proud. 

Happily the horrors of the anti-ceritennial period are giving place 
to better things in landscape gardening, as in architecture and other 
arts, and with extended travel and study our landscape architects are 
prepared to give us something better whenever we are ready to re- 


ceive it. 
Marcus T. Reynolds. 


FIG: I.—AUBERGE DE TREIB. Lake of Lucerne. 


SWisS CHALBIA? 
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NE of the finest examples of chalet with large pointed roof is 
=) furnished by the old Inn at Treib (Canton of Uri), a historic 
edifice on the bank of the Lake of the Four Cantons, at the Seelisberg 
station, opposite Brunnen. It dates from 1650 (Fig. 1). The pho- 
tograph was taken in the Swiss village of the Geneva Exposition, 
where this inn was exactly reproduced. It is one of the most inter- 
esting and most picturesque of chalets, and it enables us to complete 
the knowledge of the wooden constructions which we derived from 
the Fischenthal and Stanz chalets. 

The general appearance is extremely light and easily-read, the 
structure and decoration of the front indicating the internal divisions 
and the play and bearing of the joists. The situation itself of the inn 
is charming. The front overhangs the lake and is built on piles, 
while the body of the house rests on terra firma. The roof, covered 
with thatch-planks, rises with a steep slope. It is, in fact, the Fis- 


*See Architectural Record, Vol. VI., No. 4, for Part I. of this article. 
Vol. VII.—1.—3. 
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chenthal system of protection against rain, and the projecting eaves 
shelter the front. Note should also be taken of the useful part played 
by those large brackets upholding the projecting part of the roof, and 
of the ornate pendentives which terminate them. The architects of 
these wooden edifices never fail to extract a decorative effect from the 
indispensable elements of the building. As we have already re- 
marked, instead of seeking to minimize the external part held by the 
framework of the building they have in every instance emphasized it 
and given it the greatest possible development, so as to produce a 
decorative effect. Note, in this connection, the dormer window in 
the roof. It is in itself a complete piece of architecture. The shape 
of its covering suggests the entire roof. It, too, has its brackets 
and pendentives, and thus, out of a necessary opening in the roof, the 
chalet architect has had the skill to make an important element of 
architectural decoration. Hereby wood architecture teaches a use- 
ful lesson which her elder sister (or offspring, for is not all architec- 
ture descended from wood?), stone architecture, and her younger sis- 
ter, iron architecture, too often forget. 

The Auberge de Treib further interests us from the double point of 
view of its decoration and its sheltered front. We have already re- 
ferred to the beautiful ornamentations in carved wood which are so 
appropriate to wooden edifices. Here, too, the window-frames are 
in finely carved wood; but we find, in addition, the application of dec- 
orative painting to the facade. The bands surrounding the windows 
and the panels below, comprised in these bands, are painted in wide 
stripes of yellow and black alternately, the national colors of the Can- 
ton of Uri. This has been done with a truly intelligent conception 
of decoration. ‘The whole front is not painted. The vertical beams, 
which project and intersect each other at the angles, as well as the 
boards on the wall, are left bare, only the bands enframing the win- 
dows and panels, and the panels themselves, being painted. The 
radiating black and yellow stripes give life to the front, and the whole 
arrangement is highly effective. This is very different from the fronts 
of wooden houses in the United States, with their flat, uniform tint. 
In this case again it is the natural tone of the wood which predom- 
inates. 

The system of protecting the front is also interesting in wooden 
constructions, and the Auberge de Treib furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample. At every story a penthouse, resting on small brackets, runs 
along the front above the windows, the horizontal framework of the 
chalet and the upper part of the windows being thus protected from 
the rain. ‘These penthouses not only shelter but are decorative as 
well, as they accentuate the division of the building into stories. This 
arrangement is very common in chalet construction in Switzerland, 
and we shall come across more than one example of it in the course 
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of this study. It is not merely fancy that has led architects to intro- 
duce this important feature into chalet-building; they have been 
brought to it by logical necessities, by the climate, and by the mate- 
rial chosen for the construction. They were using wood, and that 
in a country where rain falls frequently; consequently, the first thing 
to do was to arrange the edifice in such a manner that it should suf- 
fer as little as possible from bad weather by finding means to prevent 
the rain from reaching and damaging the foundations. Hence the 
great outward extension of the roofs over the fronts, the penthouses 
above the windows, and the almost excessive prolongation of the 


FIG. 2.—WINDOWS WITH PENTHOUSES. 


roof-line beyond the lateral walls, the roof sometimes reaching, as we 
shall see, to within a few feet of the ground, where it is upheld by 
posts. Hence also a number of excellent arrangements, exam- 
ples of which will be found in the chalets described below. 
For instance, the balconies or galleries are always on the upper story 
of the chalet, where they enjoy the shelter of the roof, and the stairs 
and sometimes the galleries also are placed outside the house, where 
the projecting eaves cover them entirely. We have a variety 


of protective measures intelligently combined for the purpose of ren- 
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*See the fine Chalet at Stanz (Fig. 3) as to the position of the stairs and galleries. 
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dering the chalet as durable and healthy as possible. Necessity has 
created this system, and the builder’s art has managed to obtain the 
happiest architectural effects from it. 

In Fig. 2 we give a series of windows protected by small pent- 
houses, which form a continuation of what we have said relative to 
the protective system, and, earlier, as to the decorative part held by 
the window in wood construction. These models, which are taken 


from Varin’s work, already cited, are extremely pleasing, and their — 


composition is excellent. Architects will be able to find inspiration 
in them. For country houses they afford an element of variety and 
picturesqueness which should not be ignored. 
x xk x x x x * xk x x 

Let us now pass on to the important class of chalets with flat roofs. 
In the Fischenthal, Stanz and Treib chalets we have had three re- 
markable types of large, steep-roofed chalets, and the illustrations 
convey a clear idea of the beauty of that system, both from a pictur- 
esque and an architectural point of view. The ascending lines of the 
roof give great elegance to the edifice, and, besides, for climates 
where rain, rather than snow, is to be feared, the said type is logical 
and thoroughly rational. But in many parts of Switzerland—in 
most parts, in fact—the winter brings snow and rain, and this has 
caused a modification in the principles of construction. Instead of 
seeking to get rid of the snow and prevent it from accumulating on 
the roof, every effort is made to keep it there; it is wanted to collect 
and form a thick blanket, protecting the house from the intense cold 
of the winter nights. The line of the roof is, therefore, lowered and 


brought nearer the horizontal (see the Berlingen Chalet). There is — 


evidently a loss in picturesqueness, but there is a gain in protection, 
and also, as we shall see later on, in convenience of internal arrange- 
ment. In any case it is a new and very interesting system. Often 
beams are placed perpendicularly to the front in order to retain the 
snow and prevent it from sliding. 

In chalets of this type the exterior decoration is very elaborate. 
The fronts have rich friezes in bold relief, whose decorative charac- 
ter offers the greatest interest. We may take, for instance, the Auberge 
de la Croix Blanche, at Montbovon (Canton of Friburg), which is 
a good example. Along each story there runs a frieze formed of a 
regular series of little arcades, reminding one of the Lombard bands 
which so often figure in Romanesque and pre-Romanesque art. These 
accentuate the interior division of the house. It should be noticed 
here—and succeeding illustrations add to these examples—how com- 
pletely the decorative spirit of chalet builders has held itself aloof 
from the progressive movement of architectural decoration in stone 
construction. Those neo-classic ornaments which were then 
the only ones admitted in stone architecture, are met with simply as. 
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exceptions. The chalet-builders have just followed the ancient lines 
which they knew and liked; they have continued the immemorial 
traditions of their ancestors, and have delighted in the ornaments 
which found favor in the sight of their predecessors of the Middle 
Ages. Thus have they kept alive in their little corner of the world 
some portion of that which constituted the admirable essence of the 


FIG. 3.— DETAIL OF CHALET AT.LA FORCLAZ, VALAIS. 


art of the said period, and their painted and carved fronts tell us bet- 
ter than political history can do what those inhabitants of Switzer- 
land were and what kind of life was theirs. It is in Romanesque 
art—in our French cathedrals—that we shall find the prototypes of 
the friezes on Swiss chalets of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 
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Furthermore—and this is a point on which we must insist—these 
facades present in most cases a double decoration; the carving is re- 
inforced by painting. It is interesting to see how, as in the Middle 
Ages and the ancient Grecian, the decoration is incorporated with 
the architecture and is not a thing apart. Viollet-le-Duc, speaking of 
the role of architectural painting, says: “The painting, which is essen- 
tially a part of the architecture, is subject to the lines, forms and de- 
sign of the structure. . +. . It was only at the Renaissance that 
the painting became a separate thing from the architecture.” It is 
evident that, for the painting which we see on Swiss chalets, the Re- 
naissance had no existence. It accentuates the reliefs of the friezes, 
adds force to the shadows and brightens the light parts. In the plane 
and empty spaces of the front, and on the flat sides of the consoles, it 
expands in beautiful roses and daisies, of a highly decorative charac- 
ter. Roses have been the favorite ornament of chalet-builders. One 
finds them again and again (see illustration further on). They are cer- 
tainly of Eastern origin. Finally, to complete the front and give it full 
importance, a dedication or a citation from the Bible is engraved on 
it, calling down.the heavenly blessing on the dwelling. Nothing 
could be more serious than these large inscriptions running from 
story to story, in simple, unaffected language. 

Tig. 3 shows part of a front and the central beam of a chalet at La 
Forclaz, Valais, with the date and a portion of the inscription. Here 
one can grasp more clearly the character of the carved and painted 
ornamentation. It is a fine example of its kind. The bracket sup- 
porting the principal beam is also of excellent style and one of the 
best models of carved wood. This chalet dates from 1671 and be- 
longed to Jean Tille. We borrow our illustration from the justly- 
esteemed work by Gladbach, “Holzbauten der Schweiz.” In this 
chalet,as in that of Croix Blanche, which dates from 1725,note should 
be taken of the extension of the beams over the front. This is one of 
the characteristic features of wood construction. Lastly, before fin- 
ishing with Montbovon, we will recall what we have already said in 
regard to the windows and their grouping, so ingenious and sym- 
metrical, in the facade. 

The next chalet, which is very near to the Auberge de la Croix 
Blanche in its architecture and decoration, also comes from Montbo- 
von, where it was purchased by the authorities of the Geneva Exhibi- 
tion. It dates from 1668, and is therefore half a century older than 
the other. Fig. 4 affords a general view of it as reconstructed in the 
“Swiss Village.” The little chalet which is seen beside it is the old- 
est of all those figuring at the exhibition (Chalet de Broc). It was 
built in the year 1590. This is one of those small chalets of the vil- 
lage of Gruyére in which the cowherds store their utensils. This 
chalet also was bought for the exhibition. There we may get an- 
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other view of the facade of this same chalet at Montbovon which en- 
ables us to better understand its structure and decoration—the plank 
.walls, the joints of the framework, the arrangement of the windows, 
the far-projecting eaves, and, above all, the relief of the carved deco- 
ration, the character of the painted decoration and rosework, and, 
finally, the carving of the large consoles which support the roof. All 
these features explain themselves and do not call for any comment. 
The visitor will also remark the very graceful arrangement of flowers 
placed upon shelves on the second story of the front. 

The Chalet of Iseltwaldt (Fig. 5), which stands on the border of 
Lake Brienz (Berne), belongs to the type most frequently seen, and 
which has been popularized by the wood-carvers of the Oberland. It 
is certainly less elegant than that of Fischenthal, but it has the merit 
of presenting in a clearly-defined manner the characteristics of the 
flat-roof chalet. The two galleries are on the second story, at either 
side, under the shelter of the roof. The stairs on the front is a feature 
met with less often. The roof is covered-in with shingles, and the 
chimney is stunted. From an architectural point of view, note should 
be taken of the lengthening of the principal brackets, which start 
from the bottom of the front. This extension, the effect of which is 
very happy, is produced by the projection of the corner and middle 
beams, as will be seen from the next figure (No. 8), which gives a 
side view of the same chalet. The composition of the windows here 
is, as usual, very pleasing. In the side view the system of crossing 
the corner beams is clearly apparent, and we are also better able to 
judge of the carved decoration, which in this case is particularly rich 
and elaborate. The side view further enables us to form an opinion 
as to the relief of the decoration and as to the ribs of the facade. 
Everything is in excellent proportion. One great merit of wood 
architecture is that it is never afraid of high relief; an ornament is 
never flat or timid; everything, on the contrary, is of suitable strength 
for the play of bright parts and deep shadows. The ground floor 
of this chalet is in stone. The foundations and sub-basements of 
chalets are nearly always in stone, but the stonework does not often 
rise high enough to form a story. A chalet at Champéry, in Valais 
(Fig. 23), presents, however, the same peculiarity. As to its other 
features, this edifice resembles the Iseltwaldt Chalet in structure, but 
is distinct therefrom in the character of its ornamentation. The 
small columns in the balconies are of turned wood, a circumstance 
sufficiently rare to deserve mention. Notice will doubtless be taken 
of the position of the large balcony, viz.: on the upper floor, where 
it is sheltered by the eaves. 

We may notice, although it is not connected with this class, 
a chalet at Saanen, Canton of Berne, whose steep roof, with canted 
gable-end, projects to an enormous extent. The chimney is mon- 
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umental, and is covered by two movable boards which are raised and 
lowered according to the direction of the wind. This fine chimney 
is to be coupled, from an architectural point of view, with the large 
dormer windows of Trieb and Stanz. , 

Such are the two classes of buildings presented by wood archi- 
tecture in Switzerland. The types we have given exemplify all their 
important elements, both from an architectural and a decorative 
standpoint. Everything we have examined fully justifies itself from 
a historical point of view. From a practical point of view the util- 
ity is less direct—we mean that, while the finer Swiss chalets supply 
us with excellent models of decoration of picturesque fronts and ele; 
gant roofs, there cannot be any question of our copying exactly 
either Fischenthal or Treib. The comfort-loving people of the nine- 
teenth century would not be at ease in the rather confined limits of a 
Swiss chalet of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. However, the 
lesson taught by these chalets is all the higher for being of less di- 
rect use. They show us how the carpenter-architects extracted, with 
great logical force, their entire system from the character and qual- 
ities of the material they employed. Their architecture is real and 
not borrowed; it does not come from elsewhere. This is a funda- 
mental quality in architecture. 

Before broaching the entirely modern part of our subject and 
giving some chalets of the present day, which, while comfortable and 
adapted to our needs, remain true to the old spirit of wood archi- 
tecture, we desire to mention a few types of small, light constructions 
which are capable of being at once utilized for our purposes, either 
as a pavilion in a park, a gatekeeper’s lodge at the entrance of a 
large estate, a hunting lodge, or a gamekeeper’s house. We shall 
then give a model of a mountain residence, built as far back as 1754, 
and shall show the wood architect’s conception of a farm house. Af- 
ter that we shall pass on to the interior of some chalets and see what 
is to be learned there that will be useful for our modern dwelling 
houses, and the good or bad points of that kind of building. This 
examination of modern effort in wood architecture will show us 
what use has been made of the teachings of the past, and in what di- 
rection should tend our endeavors to perpetuate the charming art of 
chalet building. 

Let us take, in the first place, notice of a little chalet, which 
is a gem of elegant construction and decoration. It is an original 
specimen of a chalet at Brienz-Wiler, in the Berne Oberland. Just 
as it is, it would make an extremely picturesque porter’s lodge at the 
gate of a country place in a hilly district. The balustrades, carved 
in openwork, and the friezes along the front and around the windows, 
are in the purest possible taste. This chalet was transported bodily 
from Brienz-Wiler to the Geneva Exposition. The actual dimensions 
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FIG. 6.—CHALET AT MARPACH. 


might be adhered to; in fact, this is a somewhat important point, as 
Swiss chalets would suffer greatly by being reproduced on a larger 
scale, so complete is the harmony between their dimensions, their 
structure and their decoration. But the small houses here shown 
can answer certain purposes without undergoing any modification. 

The chalet illustrated in Fig. 6 is situated at Marpach, Canton of 
Berne. It is an original and charming model. The upper story is 
larger than the ground floor, exceeding the latter considerably on 
both sides. The front thus offers a very curious appearance, the 
charm of which is heightened by the immense circular opening, 
which pierces the covered gallery and gives light to the chamber. 
The cant on the end of the sharp gable shelters the gallery, and a 
penthouse protects the windows of the ground floor. 

A chalet at Langnua, Canton of Berne (Fig. 7), furnishes again 


FIG. 7.—CHALET AT LANGNUA, 
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another example of the vivacity and elegance of architectonic forms 
in wood construction. Upon a rather confined ground-floor which 
can scarcely be used for any other purpose but the storage of fruit, 
cheese, etc., stands a larger first story resting in the simplest manner 
on the big transversal beams of the ground-floor prolonged on each 
side of the house. Then there is a gallery running round the edifice, 
with large carved gallery supports upholding semi-circular arches. 
On the upper story another gallery, with a deliciously carved balus- 
trade, takes shelter under an enormous roof with a cant, the eaves 
being sustained by heavy consoles. It is charming to see to what 
good account the ingenious decorator has turned such an original 
structure, how he has united the first story and the ground floor by 
a carved ornament, and how cleverly he has conceived the arches of 
the gallery and the balustrade near the roof. 

We repeat that the three models just presented and which are all 
exquisitely graceful, appear to us susceptible of being utilized for 
country places as pavilions or porter’s lodges. 

With the large chalet at Rossiniéres (Vaud), shown in Fig. 8, we 
enter into a different domain. The chalets hitherto shown have been 
of middle size and scarcely capable of containing more than a sin- 
gle family. Here, on the contrary, is a chalet of such ample dimen- 
sions that it might serve as an hotel. It dates from 1754, and a long 
inscription of seven lines which runs along the front informs us for 
whom it was built, and calls down God’s blessing on the founder and 
on its subsequent inmates. The facade offers the same series of little 
arches already familiar to us, painted ornaments, the owner’s arms, 
and animals, such as stags, lions, and so forth. The large roof- 
brackets also extend downward to the first floor. We again see here, 
applied on a large scale, the fundamental principles of wood archi- 
tecture. [t is of the high, pointed roof type. Here, too, the gable has 
a cant, in order to avoid the acute angle. The ascending lines of the 
roof are fine and the house really seems to be sheltering itself under 
its enormous covering. But with this system of roof, descending on 
each side almost to the earth, the lateral faces of the houses are sac- 
rificed; everything is in the front, whereas in the flat-roofed chalets 
the more horizontal roof-lines admit of side windows on the first 
floor and a gallery, covered by the roof, on the second story. (See 
the Iseltwaldt Chalet, Fig. 5.) We shall find, however, how well 
the builders have managed to take advantage of this situation and 
what a practical sort of edifice they have evolved out of the steep- 
roofed chalet. In the example before us they have left the facade 
for the dwelling rooms; it can be carved and painted, and it is there 
that the tenant and his family live. At the side, the architects have 
seen that the overhanging roof might be utilized to shelter tools, 
carts, ladders, plows and other farm implements. It forms an excel- 
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lent storing-place, and we thus come to the type of farm-chalet, of 
which Fig. 9 is a specimen. It is a Bernes chalet, with high roof 
and canted gable, the gallery being protected in a curious manner by 
alargearch. The overhanging part of the roof is boarded-in, so that 
the gallery is completely sheltered. On the front are the windows of 
the dwelling apartments, and at the rear the farm buildings, properly 
so called. The loft formed by the elevation of the roof serves for 
storing fodder. This chalet is evidently the abode of a well-to-do 
farmer, but what should be specially noted is how, while having a 
dwelling that is practical and suited to the requirements of his kind 
of life, he has at the same time a house possessing style, individual- 
ity and harmony. All this he has got without trouble by faithfully 
following a national tradition, by continuing a style which he knew, 
by applying without great efforts the principles proper to the mate- 
rial chosen by him, the fundamental rules of wood construction; and 
in this way he has obtained something that is architectonically satis- 
factory. This type is very frequent in wood architecture in Switz- 
erland. 

We also give views of two other Bernese farms (Figs. 1o and 11) 
of similar type. They are more rustic, their decoration is less elabo- 
rate, but their principal lines are interesting. The roofs are of the 
same kind as those just examined. 


THE INTERIOR, 


It is certain that we could not accommodate ourselves to the inte- 
rior arrangements of Swiss chalets of former centuries. The rooms 
are small and low, varying from 6 feet 7 inches to 7 feet 6 inches in 
height, and the hygienic condition which we insist upon in modern 
houses are non-existent, for there is an absence of air and an insuf- 
ficiency of light. The agriculturists, farmers, or cattle-breeders who 
inhabited them lived in the open air, in the fields or on the moun- 
tain pastures, and they therefore required less comfort and less hy- 
giene than we do, as they were only at home during meal times and 
the hours of repose. In our different conditions of existence, we 
could never live in their dwellings. The smallness and lowness of 
the rooms spring from the intrinsic necessities of the building, the 
system of framework and planking. Still, while rejecting the idea of 
keeping the inside of the chalet just as it is, we can retain some of 
the essential principles. 

First, the decoration in wood. We have a house built of wood; 
let us decorate the interior of that house with the same substance; 
let us use it for the ceilings, where, quite naturally, without anachron- 
ism, and without infringing good taste, the beams will be left visible; 
for the flooring, where one can obtain the richest effects; for the 
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staircases, rails and balustrades, of which we have so many fine mod- 
els in carved wood; and finally, for the wainscoting. In this man- 
ner we can have a charming decoration which will be uniform with- 
out falling into monotony. Asa matter of fact, the different kinds of 
wood allow a great variety of color in the principal tones of the 
rooms and in the arrangement of the panels. Fir, the tonality of 
which is very agreeable; larch, which is richer and takes an admir- 
able patina, and pine, which is redder, can form the ground-work of 
the decoration, while oak, beech, walnut, birch, pitch-pine, etc., 
might each play a prominent part in producing any desired effect. 
It is also possible to arrange the different kinds of wood, so as to 
avoid monotony. Besides, wood lends itself to all kinds of work; it 
can be moulded, carved or fretworked with the greatest facility. 
Hence its immense field for decorative purposes. Lastly, as wood 
architecture makes use of painted decoration for the exterior, so does 
it utilize the same for the interior. We have seen painted friezes of 
leaves and fruit in the common room of the chalet, and we also see 
painting lending its aid to architecture by strengthening the cor- 
nices, ornamenting the mouldings and enhancing the reliefs on the 
walls and ceilings. 

We give a view of a room on the ground floor of the Montbovon 
Chalet (Fig. 12), purchased for the Geneva Exhibition. It shows 
the effect of the painted decoration, which, however, is not first-rate 
in this example. But what is excellent in the Swiss chalet, is the 
place held by the various articles of furniture; they positively form 
a part of the room and its decoration; they are not intruders; they 
have not the appearance of having been dragged in without rhyme or 
reason, as is often the case with the furniture in our apartments. As 
a rule, the dresser forms part of the woodwork. We reproduce two 
models of dressers (Nos. 12 and 13), but they have been placed in 
rooms to which they did not originally belong. In the Historical 
Museum at Basle there are several sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury rooms, where the truth of the above observations can be veri- 
fied. The dressers here shown are interesting as samples of wood- 
work, although they bear visible traces of the influence of the Ger- 
man Renaissance. ‘They are very practical pieces of furniture, with 
cupboards for bread, glassware, china, table services, and, besides, 
with a washstand. ‘The brass ornaments are always in their proper 
places. The pitcher and basin are generally made of block-tin. The 
shape and ornamentation of these dressers are good, and they are one 
of the excellent creations of Swiss woodworkers. 

In the room in the Stanz Chalet (Fig. 13) the woodwork only 
reaches to mid-height; a garland of fruit and foliage runs around the 
apartment under the cornice of the ceiling. The woodwork itself 
has received a painted decoration quite in the taste and spirit of wood 
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architecture. The tables and chairs are in harmony with the room; 
they are inspired by the same decorative spirit that conceived the 
chalet and its ornamentation. This is no slight merit, and we ought 
to be the more sensible of it as we are so far from having a logical 
conception of the art of furnishing. We are crazy after bric-a-brac; 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance; the Louis X V.and the Louis XVI. 
styles of furniture are mingled together in our houses with English, 
Japanese and other styles; the upholsterer and the archaeologist 
share equally the honor and profit of supplying us with furniture. 
Therefore, we are truly delighted to see a room having a unity and 
a soul, repeating, with variations, the external decoration of the 
house itself. Seeing the room, we can picture to ourselves the house, 
and vice-versa. The dressers are one with the wainscoting, of which 
they seem to be an extension. On their panels are the same orna- 
ments that appear on the doors and other woodwork. Against the 
wall there is a breadsafe in carved wood, simple and ornate withal, 
like the whole chalet. The table, the chairs, the spinning-wheel 
near the stove—everything, in fact, declares a common origin and 
speaks of one life, one family, the continuity of one spirit and one 
taste. There is reason to fear that at the rate we are going, and ac- 
customed as we are to flats, and especially hotels, with the unfortu- 
nate facilities they afford us of changing our surroundings every two 
or three years, if not every two or three months, we shall become in- 
different to the charms of an abode which was that of our parents and 
grandparents before us, and where, after our time, our children in 
their turn will dwell. That is what the Swiss chalet has been, and 
for this reason it is regarded with affection. | 

Before concluding we have still to see, in the interior of the chalet, 
another of those happy achievements of wood architecture; we 
mean the effect from within of the groups of windows, whose value 
as an efement in the decoration of the fagade. we have already men- 
tioned. The examples given here show with what ingenuity and 
with what art the chalet builders conceived the window. We have 
called attention to double windows and three-twin windows, as well 
as to the frames enclosing them. We have spoken of the necessity 
of windows being low in wooden houses. From the inside, the ef- 
fect of these groups of windows is equally pleasing. Generally, the 
inside frame corresponds to the external one. A frieze unites the 
windows that are near each other and makes a set of them. An ex- 
ample of this may be seen in the interior of the Stanz chalet. 
Very often, too, a seat extends from the wainscoting and is com- 
prised in the frame of the group of windows. The room remains 
light, and the effect of the double or triple windows is as good from 
within as it is from the outside. 
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THE MODERN CHALET. 


We desire now to mention a few points in connection with the 
wooden houses at present in course of construction in Switzerland. 
It should be observed, in the first place, that modern chalets are 
built for a different class of people from those for whom they were 
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FIG, I14.—SECTION OF WALL OF A MODERN CHALET. 


built in the past. Formerly they were erected for farmers and well- 
to-do country people. Nowadays they are country residences for 
the moneyed classes. They must be provided with more comfort 
and refinement; the rooms must be larger and higher, and the sur- 
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FIG. I5.—CHALET, LAKE GENEVA. 


roundings better adapted to the exigencies of modern life. The 
models we have examined need to be transformed, but these modi- 
fications are not fundamental and do not affect the principles which 
have been applied by chalet architects in such charming ways. To- 
day, as in former times, wooden houses, to be architectural, must 
conform to the old conditions; architects ought to remain faithful, 
not to the letter, but to the spirit of wood architecure. 

The later-day chalet is built entirely of wood, only the foundations 
being of stone. Fig. 14 is a section of wall of a modern chalet. 
The exterior part is formed of madriers, 4 inches thick, the inside 
face of which can be covered with thick building paper. At an in- 
terval of I-3 inch there is a bed of reed-planks, formed of reeds, tied 
together and joined with plaster. This is an excellent non-conduc- 
tor. Itis tinch thick. This, too, can be lined with a layer of build- 
ing paper. Lastly comes the interior wainscoting, 1 inch thick. 
This makes a total thickness for the whole wall of about 7 inches, 
which has been proved to be amply sufficient. The wood employed 
is fir, treated with refined linseed oil. Fir has the great advantage 
of cheapness, and is strong and elastic. It is somewhat light in tone 
at first, but darkens rapidly and takes a rich harmonious patina. 

A chalet near Geneva, built in 1893 by Mr. Edmond Fatio (to 
whose kindness we are indebted for some of the plans and details 
used for this study), retains in its main features the silhouette of the 
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flat-roofed chalet, of which several specimens have been presented 
here (Fig. 15.) The preceding plate showed the composition of the 


wall, a 
lake. 


nd this one gives a view of the entrance. The front faces the 
The framework is visible, the system of protecting the con- 


struction is well applied, and the verandahs and galleries are in- 
geniously disposed. The decoration is sober, almost timid. The con- 
soles are not as fully developed as they might have been, and their 
carvings are not as interesting as we had a right to expect in con- 
nection with a style that has furnished us with so many fine models of 
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wood. The chimneys, too, far from adding to the pictur- 
ess of the house, are out of harmony with the general scheme 
However, the work, taken as a whole, is satisfac- 


tory; the proportions are good, and it is a thorough chalet, i. e., a 
house of wood. 

In Fig. 16 we give a plan of the ground floor, and in Pig? 17 an 
inside view, taken from the hall, the latter showing to what good use 
wood can be put for internal decoration. The rooms communicate 


with each other by wide openings. 
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The house is very suitable for a 
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summer residence. The total cost of building such a chalet, includ- 
ing plumbing, heating arrangements, complete internal decoration 
in wainscoting, is 60,000 francs, or $12,000. The chalet measures 50 
feet by 45 feet. The prices of the wood are as follows: 

Outside walling of madriers, 3 inches thick, 13 francs per square 
meter; the large carved brackets, 15 francs each; the fine carved 
decorations, 2 francs per running meter; the large beams, carved in 
little arcades or otherwise, 3.25 francs per running meter. 

The carpenters of the present day are exceedingly skillful, and turn 
out carved decorations of a very fine character. There is, therefore, 
no reason why the exterior of modern chalets should not be as ornate 


FIG. 17.—HALL IN| CHALET. 


as that of old ones, unless it be the cost, and as to that it should be 
observed that 2 francs, or 3.25 francs, per running meter for the deco- 
ration of a house-front is not a very excessive price.» _ 

Another of the same architect’s productions, situated at Rolle, on 
the bank of the Lake of Geneva (Fig. 18), presents a more pictur- 
esque arrangement. The decoration is more elaborate, the relief 
sharper; the consoles are of more ample proportions and they sus- 
tain a great outward extension of roof. The general aspect offers a 
certain variety, and does not present that symmetry of outline which 
architects are too prone to strive after. We have seen that wood 
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architecture in its best manifestations never hesitates to sacrifice 
symmetry to picturesqueness. The ingenious arrangement of the 
interior is also noteworthy. On the lateral front, shown in the pho- 
tograph, the architect has retained the type of little windows. so 
charming in the old chalets. There is a group of four on the ground 
floor, protected by a penthouse. On the first story there are two 
which project and two in the plain wall. These eight small windows 
give light to a large hall two stories in height. Fig. 26 gives a 
view of it: but it should be mentioned that the photograph has been 
taken too close and fails to give an idea of the real size of the apart- 
ment, which is 9.80 meters long by 6.50 meters wide, with a height of 


PIG. 18.—CHALET DE-ROLLE. 


5.90 meters. A staircase leads to a smoking gallery, which is as 
wide as the hall and 3.10 meters in length. The lighting, by means 
of little windows, is very successful. This is one of the difficult 
points in connection with chalet building. The delicious old models 
are very cramped in the matter of dimensions, and modern owners 
ask for big windows, giving an abundance of light. | 

The plan of this large chalet will be interesting (Fig. 19). As will 
be seen, the total dimensions are 21.75 meters of frontage by 11.85 
of depth. The total cost of construction, including all the interior 
decoration in various kinds of wood, is 80,000 francs. 

We reproduce also the plan of another chalet, which is in course of 
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being done in wood architecture in Switzerland, where it had such 
a fruitful and splendid past. Differences in social life have neces- 
sitated the appropriation, by a new class, of models which formerly 
belonged to the farming and well-to-do peasant class. In the pres- 
ent day the rich middle-class build chalets for their summer resi- 
dences. In spite of all the transformations necessary in old chalets 
to meet modern tastes and requirements, we think it results from 
this examination that it is, nevertheless, in the types furnished by the 
past that wood architecture must seek inspiration and guidance, and 
that an attentive study of the models here gathered together cannot 
fail to be truthful in‘teachings. Wood architecture, as manifested 
in Switzerland in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
has the incomparable merit of being a system which defies transla- 
tion into another material without losing all its grace and beauty— 
a system perfect in cohesion and logic, and based entirely upon an 
exact understanding of the properties and qualities of the substance 
employed, namely, wood. 
Jean Schopfer. 
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EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE IN THE ‘‘ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION,” LONDON. 
(From The Builder, London.) 


A DISCOVERY OF THE ENTASIS IN MEDIAEVAL 
ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE.* 


MONG the architectural refinements of Greek antiquity there is 
A no one feature as universally recognized and as widely known 
as that of the columnar “entasis’’—the swelling or outward curving 
profile of the column. According to the Century Dictionary, “The 
entasis is designed both to counteract the optical illusion which would 
cause the profile of the shafts to appear curved inwards, if they were 
bounded by straight lines, and to give the effect of life and elasticity 
to the column in its function of supporting superimposed weight.” 

As distinct from the horizontal curves of Greek architecture, which 
are commonly supposed not to have been employed by the Roman 
builders, the entasis of the column is generally found in Roman con- 
structions, and it frequently appears in the engaged columns used as 
wall decorations as well as in actual porticos. 

In Renaissance architecture once more, to which the horizontal 
curves are supposed to be absolutely unknown, the columnar en- 
tasis is of well-known and constant occurrence. It is even employed 
by Palladio in wall pilasters as distinct from engaged columns, a 
use which is supposed not to have been made by the Romans and 
which has consequently somewhat astonished modern  archi- 
tects; the presumption being that so devoted an apostle of Roman 
art as Palladio was would not have acted without a Roman prece- 
dent (Figs. 15, 16). 

In view of the wide use of the entasis in the Roman monuments 
and in Renaissance buildings of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, it is a significant and startling fact that the entasis 
of the Greek columns at Athens and of other original Greek archi- 
tectural monuments was not observed by modern architects or 
modern archaeologists until the year 1810. Knowing as we do that 
Roman art is borrowed Greek in all its decorations and in all its re- 
finements, it seems utterly incredible that Stuart and Revett, who 
began their survey of the Parthenon in 1753, should have overlooked 
this best known of all classic architectural refinements—utterly in- 
credible that the followers and successors of Stuart and Revett down 
to 1810 should have failed to notice it. This is, however, the bare 
and simple fact. 


* All photographs used in illustration of this article, excepting Figs. 1, 5, 15, 16, 17, 
were made by Mr. John W. McKecknie for the Brooklyn Institute Survey. 
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According to Penrose* the entasis of the Greek columns was first 
noticed by Cockerell in 1810. According to Mr. A. H. Middle- 
ton** 1814 was ‘the date and Allason the original discoverer, who was 
then followed by Cockerell. It would appear that the first accurate 
measurements of the Greek entasis were carried out by Joseph Hof- 
fer as late as 1837 or 1838,**** and it is a matter of general informa- 
tion that the systematic and comprehensive knowledge of the Greek 
entasis dates from the measurements of Penrose made in 1845-46 and 
from his publication of 1851.* 

For the purposes of our own publications the inferences are evi- 
dent. The mere fact that mediaeval architectural refinements have 
been hitherto overlooked by modern investigators does not in the 
least imply that they do not exist. 

As farasexplanations of the modern oversight of the Greek entasis 
are concerned it should be noted that no attention was paid to the 
original Greek monuments until after 1750, about which time began 
the Greek Revival, headed by John Winckelmann. It is significant 
for the wholly recent date of interest in Greek art (as distinct from 
Roman) that as late as the opening of the nineteenth century the 
British Government, acting on the advice of an expert commission, 
refused to purchase the Elgin Marbles, and that they were secluded 
in London for fourteen years, without other recognition than that 
which was given them by the painter Haydon. During all this time 
‘they were supposed to be “poor Roman copy-work of the time of 
Hadrian.” 


If, then, we wish to establish a precedent for the modern oversight 
of the mediaeval entasis, it is easily obtained by reflecting that the in- 
cipient stages of modern interest in mediaeval art are seventy-five 
years later than the same stages of interest in Greek art. The re- 
vival of historic, literary and artistic interest in the Middle Ages be- 
gan about 1820, or 1825, and before this date the mediaeval monu- 
ments had been utterly neglected and despised since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Mediaeval style and taste were repudiated in 
Italy more than a century earlier. 

When a cultivated Englishman~of Charles the Second’s time 
writes down his impressions of French cathedrals, two words are 
sufficient to express them—‘‘only Gothic.” This is what we find in 
Evelyn’s Diary. The organ of refined English society at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century quotes the Gothic cathedrals as well- 
recognized types of abnormal ugliness. This is what we find in Ad- 
dison’s Spectator. It is well-known that the re-discoverer of the 
Middle Ages was the German poet Goethe, and that his Essay on 


—, 


* Principles of Athenian Architecture. 
** Dictionary of Architecture, under ‘‘Entasis.’’ 
*** Wiener Bauzeitung, 1838. 
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the Strassburg Cathedral was the first modern proclamation of the 
beauties of mediaeval architecture (about 1773). But this same 
Goethe, who had time in Padua to inspect and buy editions of Palla- 
dio, did not visit the Arena Chapel (1786). Goethe, who left his dil- 
igence and made a detour on foot to inspect the Temple of Minerva 
at Assisi, never saw the Church of St. Francis (1786). This was the 
current attitude toward mediaeval art in the later eighteenth century, 
and Goethe himself, its first real apostle, did not rise to its compre- 
hension in general until a later date, when he became the founder 
of the “Romantic School,” of Germany, from which the Gothic Re- 
vival of 1820-25 must be dated for the rest of Europe. 

If, then, the Greek Revival, dating from 1750, reached a recogni- 
tion of the best known of all Greek refinements, the entasis, in 1810, 
we may more easily understand why the Mediaeval Revival, dating 
from 1825, is groping toward a recognition of the use of mediaeval 
architectural refinements in 1897. 


Lie 


We come back once more, then, to the assertion that, in view of the 
well-known and widespread use of the entasis in Roman and Renais- 
sance monuments, the oversight of the entasis in the original monu- 
ments of Greece, and during a time when they were being attentively 
studied, between 1753 and 1810, is a significant and a startling fact. 
One explanation is, no doubt, the one suggested by Mr. Penrose, 
viz., that the Greek entasis is more delicate and more easily over- 
looked than that found in Roman and Renaissance buildings. There 
may be another. 

Just as modern men of a primitive culture have sharper senses of 
vision than the modern man of European civilization (the superior 
eyesight of the American Indian is a well-known instance), so it ap- 
pears likely that the eyesight of the average man of modern civili- 
zation is inferior to that of the Greek, of the Roman, of the man of 
the Middle Ages, or of the Italian of the Renaissance. To the his- 
torian of painting no fact is so well known as the general decline in 
average color quality of the paintings of the seventeenth century as 
compared with those of the sixteenth century. This decline is again 
marked in the paintings of the eighteenth century as compared with 
those of the seventeenth century. The average paintings of the 
early nineteenth century are again inferior in color quality to those 
of the eighteenth century. The English neglect of Constable and 
the French neglect of Rousseau—men who had to die in order to be- 
come famous—are notorious instances of the want of color sense in 
the public and in the critics of the early nineteenth century. Goethe 
has remarked on the general want oi strong color sense in modern 
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people of culture, and he suggests that the reason may lie in the 


weakness of their eyes. 

It cannot be denied that 
there has been a general and 
continuous decline in the aver- 
age color quality of pictures 
since the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century and down to 
the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century (since which 
time we have seen an improve- 
ment, due to the interest in 
Oriental color and in historic 
pictures). This decline must 
be due to a corresponding de- 
cline in color sense on the part 
of the public, of which the ar- 
tists are a portion and to 
whose taste they must appeal 
for bread. Was there not a 
corresponding decline in 
sharpness of vision as regards 
the appreciation of form and 
outline? The architect is only a 
member of a community to 
whose taste he is subject, and 
whose general taste he reflects. 
It is a matter of general infor- 
mation that the architectural 
style of Michael Angelo (mid- 
dle sixteenth century) is in- 
ferior to that of Bramante 
(late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth century), and that the 
style of Bernini (seventeenth 


FIG 3.-—-DETAIL OR FACADE. S; MICHELE, LUCCA. 
The engaged mediaeval columns have an entasis. 


century), is inferior to that of Michael Angelo.* Here again 
we find the same falling off, for periods as a whole, which is true of 
their greatest representatives, and here again the explanation must 
lie ultimately in the taste and eyesight of the public. 

Itwould not be difficult to prove that the diffusion of printed books, 
the gradual specializing of occupations, the division of labor, and the 
ultimate triumph of machinery over hand-work have tended to 


* Although, roughly speaking, Michael Angelo was contemporary with Bramante, 
his architectural work begins from twenty to thirty years after Bramante’s death, and 
represents a much colder and more formal stage of Renaissance design—the first stage 


of the decadence. 
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cripple certain faculties in civilized man. The brain has been de- 
veloped at the expense of the eye and of the hand. What could be 
more striking proof of this than the recent effort to retrieve this loss 
by artificial manual training in schools, just as the tests for color 
blindness which are now in vogue are a testimony at once to the per- 
fection of modern science and to the impotence of the modern eye? 

If, then, it should be true that the oversight of the Greek entasis 
between 1753 and 1810 was due to a general constitutional deaden- 
ing of the animal faculties in favor of an overwrought nervous and 
mental activity, to which modern civilized man has been undoubt- 
edly subject, it would not be a surprising fact. 

Such considerations lead us to understand at one and the same 
time the modern oversight of mediaeval architectural refinements 
and the superior artistic organism of the human beings who once 
enjoyed and devised them. 


LG 


The use of a columnar entasis in Italian mediaeval buildings in 
phases which are the exact counterparts or equivalents of those found 
in classic antiquity is to my present knowledge and observation a 
rare occurrence. It does, however, occur in some presumably very 
well-known churches, and the use of an entasis in the profile of me- 
diaeval piers and pilasters on the side facing the nave is widespread 
in Northern Europe, as well as in Italy, although up to date the fact 
has not been recognized. It is wholly improbable (and this will 
have a very important bearing on the purposes of the Italian horizon- 
tal curves discussed in our last Paper) that any sentiment but that of 
beauty for its own sake, as distinct from a purpose ‘of optical cor- 
rection, could have inspired. it. 

This makes it all the more important to mention that an entasis 
in other forms-than columns and piers was employed in the Middle 
Ages and possibly for purposes of optical correction. 

The following facts are mentioned by the same Mr. A. H. Middle- 
ton, whose very generous notice of my own results at Nimes, in 
Egypt, and in Italy, appeared in the “Nineteenth Century” for March, 
1897, and was republished in the “Scientific American” for April 
24th. These facts are entered in an article on the “Entasis” con- 
tributed by Mr. Middleton to the “Dictionary of Architecture.” 


The mediaeval architects also occasionally used an entasis. The round 
towers, excepting those of late date in Suffolk, have an entasis (Builders’ 
Journal, XVI., 260), and a diminution and entasis are common features 
in the towers of Essex and Middlesex. The tower of All Saints’ Church, 
Colchester, has an entasis, and diminishes from 22 feet to 19 feet, with inter- 
nal offsets. This expedient was also employed, sometimes to excess, in 


* Issued by the Architectural Publication Society. 
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FIG. 4.—A PIER IN THE CATHEDRAL OF FIESOLE. 
Showing the entasis in profile. 
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spires and broaches, as may be seen in the spires to the west end of the cathe- 
dral at Lichfield. The spire of Gedling Church (Civil Engineers’ Jour- 
nal, VII., 47,105), about four miles from Nottingham, has an en- 
tasis which in its widest part is not less than two feet, and the 
spire at Newark, of about the same date, affords an instance of 
the curved line; but in most cases of mediaeval spires the effect 
was not produced by a continuous curve, but by distinct lines. The frag- 
ment at the Church of St. Mary Redcliff at Bristol may be cited as 
showing two distinct lines, even in so small a part of the work; where the 
required form is given in three lines, the junctions generally occur at one- 
third and two-thirds of the height. One of the spires at Stamford has an 
outline formed by only two lines and one angle in the height. A rule for 
regulating the entasis in a spire is described by T. Turner (Builders’ Jour- 
nal, 1848, VI., 375). 

To the above facts cited by Mr. Middleton we may add one which 
was verbally communicated a few weeks ago by Mr. George L. Heins, 
viz., that the square tower of San Zenone at Verona has an entasis. 

It is probable that the facts mentioned by Mr. Middleton for Eng- 
land will prove to have other counterparts in Italy, although spires 
are practically unknown there, and that the facts will hold for spires 
and towers in all parts of Europe. As the facts stand, however, they 
are sufficient to suggest that optical corrections,as well as optical illu- 
sions, were studied by the builders of the Middle Ages. This point 
may be regarded as corroborative of facts which have been quoted 
in my own Papers, for it will be difficult to assert that a period 
could have had no knowledge of optical illusions which was able to 
design an optical correction for an optical illusion. The effect of con- 
cavity in the straight lines of a spire, in so far as it exists, would be 
due to an optical illusion of divergence in lines which meet at an 
acute angle. As the eye moves away from the angle the lines appear 
to diverge in an increasing degree. As for an illusion causing an 
appearance of concavity in towers it may come under one of the 
explanations suggested by Mr. Penrose for columns. It is, how- 
ever, certainly conceivable that an entasis in a square tower like that 
of San Zenone is simply due to a preference for the “life’’ of the curv- 
ing line. It seems possible that all explanations of the entasis, up 
to date, have laid too much stress on the purpose of optical correc- 
tion, and that this is especially true for spires and towers. 


IV. 


The “Century Dictionary”’ has been referred to at the opening of 
this article for the explanation of the entasis of Greek columns gen- 
erally to be found in modern authorities, viz., that it is partly a cor- 
rection of an “optical illusion which would cause the profile of the 
shafts to appear curved inwards if they were bounded by straight 
lines,’ and that is partly designed to give an effect of “life and elas- 
ticity” to the column. In other words, it is universally admitted 
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FIG. 5.—SAN MINIATO, FLORENCE. 


Showing an entasis in the profile of the engaged half-columns, 


facing the piers. 
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that the columnar entasis is partly due to an aesthetic preference for 
the curve as against the straight line. Mr. Fergusson, for instance, 
notes that the want of an entasis “gives that rigidity and poverty to 
the column which is observable in modern examples.” The follow- 
ing quotation from Mr. Penrose also shows the same admission of 
an aesthetic preference for the curve as distinct from a purpose of 
Optical correction: “The above reasons for an appearance of con- 
traction and weakness in the central parts of the shaft, as well as the 
real monotony of a perfectly straight line, seem sufficient to have led 
the Greek architects to the use of an entasis.” 


As to the causes which tend to make a column appear thinner at 
the centre, they are more rarely discussed by the authorities, and the 
subject is treated by optical experts as one of some difficulty. 

Mr. Penrose admits that the causes are not wholly clear, and con- 
siders his own explanation as tentative. It is, briefly stated, that the 
eye dwells longer at the base and top of the column than it does at 
the centre, and that the centre consequently appears weaker and 
thinner. Thiersch* rejects this explanation and gives an elaborate 
series of diagrams to show that the fundamental cause of the optical 
appearance of inward deflection lies in the diminution of the classic 
column. This diminution tends to exaggerate the effects of natural 
perspective (Fig. 1). Therefore the column appears taller than it 
really is. Therefore the top of the 
column appears wider than it really is. 
Therefore the eye in moving up the 
column moves from the foot, where 
the actual width is visible, in lines 
which tend to diverge outward from 
the upper actual width of the column. 
Hence an appearance of concavity, 
hence the optical correction. 

Thiersch remarks in support of his 
contention that the cylindrical shafts 
and columns of mediaeval churches 
which have no diminution do not ap- 
pear concave at the centre. 

FIG. I. Diagram from Thiersch, It appears that the effects of light 
showing the apparent increase . ; s . 
in height and consequently of | Which Mr. Penrose considers in his 
upper diameter of a shaft, as analysis of the appearance of a 

Greek portico, as tending to ex- 
aggerate dimensions at the foot and top of the column, do not come 
in play ina church interior. It may also be that the optical explan- 
ation of Thiersch has most value for points of view near the column, 


*Optische Tauschungen auf dem Gebiete der Architectur, in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Bauwesen, 1873, p. 10. 
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where the eye has to travel farthest in taking in its dimensions and 
where the diminution of the shaft gives greatest illusion of added 
height and consequently of increased upper width. It may be that 
the explanation of Penrose has greater value for points of view 
farther removed from the shaft, where the angle of vision more nearly 
‘includes the whole shaft. Finally it may be that both these experts 
give relatively too little consideration to the aesthetic feeling of the 
Greek architects—to that sentiment of beauty which is conceded to 
have had a share in the creation of the entasis and which they both 
concede to have a share in the satisfaction which the eye obtains 
from its results. It is at this point that our own observations of the 
hitherto neglected entasis in Italian mediaeval piers and pilasters be- 
gin to come in play. 


V. 


In the early Italian basilicas and in those numerous Italian Ro- 
manesque churches which continue, like the Cathedral of Pisa, to 
employ the columnar supports of the basilica, the entasis frequently 
appears, because the columns used were taken generally from Ro- 
man structures. These are not quotable cases of a mediaeval use of 
the entasis, but they offer a palpable and easy explanation of the 
source and origin of the mediaeval entasis. 

In the matter of Italian mediaeval horizontal curves we have to 
contend with an unsolved problem, viz.,how far the horizontal curves 
were used in late Roman buildings which have been destroyed, 
and in early Byzantine buildings which have been destroyed or which 
have not been examined for this appearance, but in the case of a me- 
diaeval entasis we meet the obvious solution that the Italian mediae- 
val builders were surrounded by thousands of Roman examples, 
which were used again in their own constructions. Notice, for in- 
stance, in Fig. 2 of the Pisa Cathedral, the entasis of the columns on 
the left. The plumb-line hanging from the gallery enables us to 
recognize its very pronounced character. The entasis is also ob- 
servable in all the columns of Figs. 10 and 12. If the mediaeval 
builders had not noticed these examples they would have been 
blinder than Stuart and Revett. If they had not copied them they 
would have been more inartistic than Bernini. 

It is often difficult to distinguish mediaeval columns from the 
more numerous borrowed Roman ones. What might: be revealed 
by minute investigations as to the number of really mediaeval col- 
umns (as distinct from piers or pilasters) which exhibit an entasis, it 
is impossible to say, but it is highly probable that the number of 
quotable cases is much larger than the list here given, for our sur- 
vey in Italy devoted attention mainly to the entasis of the piers. 


FIG. 7.—NAVE OF THE PISA CATHEDRAL AND THE NORTH GALLERY. 


Showing the entasis in the profiles of the pilasters at the transept (also showing the 
bend in elevation of the north gallery). 
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The following cases of the columnar entasis are all distinctly me- 
diaeval. It holds of the engaged columns in the main portal a) Bae 
Pietro at Toscanella and of the columns in the main portal of i 
Giacomo at Florence, but these cases are so crude and corrupt (and 
the columns are so small) as to have little interest or signifrcance. A 
much more important case is seen in Fig. 3, that of the engaged 
columns on the walls of S. Michele at Lucca (whose horizontal 
curves were specified and illustrated in our last Paper). Most of these 
columns have a very delicate entasis and they are undoubtedly medi- 
aeval. This is attested by my own observation of the masonry, also 
by the consideration that the proportions are too slender for classic 
columns, as appears from the photograph. 

Still more interesting examples are, however, those found in the 
profiles of piers in the Cathedral of Fiesole (Fig. 4) and in S. Miniato 
at Florence (Fig. 5)—more interesting, because the forms showing 
the entasis have the characteristics of the mediaeval pier and still 
have an obvious analogy with classic examples of the engaged col- 
umn and of the ancient columnar form in general. The closeness 
of this relation is also suggested by the capitals, which are medi- 
aeval Corinthian. The photograph of the entasis at Fiesole (Fig. 
4) (repeated from the first article of this series) is a dull picture 
taken near dusk, and not very satisfactory. In the small dimensions 
of the reproduction it will require rather close attention to detect the 
curve, which is shown by the half-column seen in profile. It will 
best appear by sighting down the page with its bottom held near the 
eye. Our finest illustration of the mediaeval entasis is found in Fig. 
5. This photograph was not made by our survey, but is repro- 
duced from a picture loaned the “Architectural Record” by Mr. A. 
A. Hopkins, of the “Scientific American.” The phenomenon ap- 
pears in this picture accidentally. An illness of Mr. McKecknie in 
Florence made it impossible for our survey to take a photograph in 
S. Miniato. The facts were, however, noted on the spot by myself 
and my nephew, Mr. Nelson Goodyear. 

The importance of the examples of the mediaeval entasis so far 
quoted is far-reaching. The use of this refinement in the given 
buildings is undeniable, and it is a refinement which has not, up to 
date, been credited to the mediaeval pier. In so far, then, we find 
a corroboration for the discovery of horizontal curves» 
previously announced. The existence of either refinement strength- 
ens the presumption in favor of the other. Moreover, this entaSis is 
so unmistakably classic in origin that the contention in favor of con- 
sidering the mediaeval horizontal curves as a classic survival is ma- 
terially strengthened. 
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VI. 


The peculiar use of the entasis at Fiesole and in S. Miniato is 
outside those explanations bearing on a purpose of optical correc- 
tion which have thus far figured so conspicuously in the explana- 
tion of the classic columnar entasis. It is for this reason that in a 
preceding paragraph attention has been called to the supposed 
causes of an illusion to be corrected. No suggestions are conceiva- 
ble here excepting those of an aesthetic character. If the entasis 
is beautiful when used by the Greeks it must be beautiful when used 
by the Middle Ages, and no optical expert has yet appeared to dis- 
cover that there is an optical appearance of concavity in the piers 
and clerestory walls of a church which needs correction by a con- 
trary convexity. If, then, aesthetic considerations were paramount 
in these certain cases, may they not have been paramount in the use 
of the mediaeval horizontal curves? The tendency to stress the 
theory of a purpose of optical correction for the horizontal curves 
of antiquity which is observable in Penrose and his followers, un- 
doubtedly makes a belief in the purposed construction of mediaeval 
horizontal curves a difficult one, but if we assume in both cases that 
the horizontal curves were more a matter of feeling and of art than 
they were of optical science, this difficulty disappears. This assump- 
tion for mediaeval curves is certainly supported by the existence of 
a mediaeval entasis which cannot be ascribed to a purpose of correc- 
tion. | 

But the most important phase of this topic has not yet been 
touched upon. It may be urged that the instances at Lucca, Fie- 
sole and Florence are isolated cases—the results of local imitation— 
which have no wide bearing on the art of the Middle Ages as a 
whole, but there are others of which this cannot be said. 

The instances shown at Fiesole and in S. Miniato merge into 
other instances of a vertical curve convex to the nave, which is a 
widespread phenomenon in the piers and pilasters of Romanesque 
and Gothic churches. The Pisa Cathedral offers a beautiful exam- 
ple of this entasis, and although the pilasters here in question de- 
part widely from the forms of classic antiquity, the use of the curve 
corresponds exactly to that found in the examples already illus- 
trated, in which these forms are more closely copied, and is clearly 
related to them. ‘The use of the word entasis as applied to these 
curving pilasters is strictly within the interpretation and ‘definition 
of the term as found in the Dictionary of Architecture, and in the 
article by Mr. Middleton from which quotation has been made. In 
this article the term is used to include all forms of the Greek curve— 
horizontal as well as vertical. The word entasis is derived from 


FIG. 9.—PISA CATHEDRAL NAVE. 


View looking from the south transept gallery into the north transept gallery; showing 
the masonry of the arch spanning the mave and of its pilaster. 
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ivre’v@ and means a stretching or distention, hence any swelling or 
curving line. 

Fig. 6 is a photograph taken from the top of the High Altar of 
the Pisa Cathedral. (From the standpoint of the photographer it 
is an interesting case of a picture looking through an open door, 
against the light, and without a halation. The path leading to the 
Baptistery and the Baptistery door are seen in the distance. Mr. 
McKecknie obtained the effect by opening the door after a long ex- 
posure was nearly completed and only a few seconds before its term- 
ination.) This photograph exhibits the graceful vertical curve of 
one pair of the pilasters of the great arches spanning the nave. The 
curves are convex to the nave, the pilasters lean out gradually and 
delicately from their bases, then straighten back to the perpendicu- 
lar. Thus there is a delicate suggestion of a horseshoe bend toward 
the meeting of the pilasters with the lines of the arch. This beauti- 
ful curve is again varied by the cutting of the voussoirs, which give a 
higher pitch and a more pointed form to the upper side of the arch. 
This treatment of the arch in non-concentric curves is also found in 
the round arches of the Pisa Cathedral; see Fig. 11. 

The general character of these curves is well shown by Fig. 7. 
This picture also shows the gallery bend in elevation, of which an- 
other view appeared in the last issue (Vol. VI., No. 4, Fig. 14). 0he 
surveys of this bend and of its opposite counterpart are given in Vol. 
Nels, NoO= 3. 

Fig. 8 exhibits the pilaster curve as repeated from the cut pub- 
lished with the preliminary general announcements of Vol. VLI., No. 
1. A plumb-line is here seen suspended by a stick held on the edge 
of the gallery above, in such a way that its lower end defines the 
edge of the pilaster near the base. The forward curve is thus meas- 
ured at 3} inches. It is to be observed that the pilaster does not 
bend back of the perpendicular, and this will appear by placing a 
straight-edge on the plumb-line so as to continue its direction as 
far as the capital.* Hence, if there had been a thrust of the lower 
aisle vaulting there would be a fracture and displacement in the 
masonry joints above the capitals of over three inches. It is fortu- 
nate that the marble masonry of this part of the Pisa Cathedral 
shows the closest fitting and the finest jointing which the Middle 
Age can boast. In order that the delicacy and close-fitting joints of 
the original and unrepaired masonry may appear, the following 
photographs are appended. They relate mainly to cne pilaster, but 
the facts all hold for its fellow. Fig. 9 is a photograph showing the 


* The right pilaster does have a delicate return curve back of the perpendicular, 
but the possibility of an outward thrust from the arch above seems wholly barred by 
the consideration that this arch thrusts against transverse walls in the galleries, which 
unite with the exterior transept wall. For this construction see the plan of the gal- 
leries, Fig. 18. The doors, whose openings appear in the plan, are of no great height. 
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FIG. IO.—INNER NORTH AISLE, PISA CATHEDRAL, LOOKING TOWARD THE 
TRANSEPT. 


Showing the vaulting. For construction ie at the piers compare the gallery plan, 
Fig. 
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face of the pilaster and the construction which surrounds it. The 
sharp and well defined edge of the arch masonry and its unfractured 
continuous line are very clearly shown. Fig. 2 shows a rear view 
of the pier of which this pilaster is the facing. (The leaning column 
on the right in Fig. 2, shown in contrast with the plumb-line, leans 
by constructive setting and leans from a slant in the joint seen above 
the base. The survey has a photograph of this column in large de- 
tail from the opposite side, which shows the column bending at the 
joint. The columns of ancient temple porticos were leaned inten- 
tionally for reasons variously explained. See, for instance, Boutmy 
and Penrose. No conclusions can be drawn from this ancient ex- 
ample as to the intentional asymmetry of leaning columns in medi- 
aeval work.) Fig. 10 shows the aisle vaulting nearest the pier in 
question. The pier in Fig. 10 is on the right and is seen in the dis- 
tance. At this point it will be noticed that the vaulting rests on a 
transverse wall and a lower’arch of black and white marble vous- 
soirs. Fig. 11 shows the adjacent aisle vaulting in a view facing 
in the opposite direction towards the entrance and illustrates the 
character of these transverse arches. A better view of the construc- 
tion of these transverse arches below the aisle vaulting is offered by 
Fig. 12, which shows the construction of both aisle arches in one 
view. This view looks out of the south transept into the nave and 
relates to the pier and pilaster opposite to the one which has been 
illustrated in detail. It is very important to observe that all these 
photographs represent the original marble masonry of the arch 
construction in its careful workmanship and fine preservation. 
In the transepts the Renaissance stucco decoration of stripes imitat- 
ing the colors of the marble begins above the line of arches, but it 
does not include the masonry of the arches. (In Fig. 12 the stucco 
begins at the first white stripe above the arches.) In the nave the 
stucco stripe decoration begins above the gallery arches, but the 
stucco does not extend to the pilasters which have been described. 
These explanations bear on the value of the photographs as show- 
ing the character of the joints and of the masonry construction. 
The delicacy and refinement of taste shown in the entasis of the 
pilasters are equally apparent in these details, which verify its con- 
structive existence. 

Fig. 13, a plan of the Pisa Cathedral galleries, shows the reinforce- 
ment of the piers at the level of the galleries by walls, which con- 
nect these piers with the walls of the transept. 7 

Some additional facts are brought out by these pictures of a class 
considered under the head of constructive asymmetry (Vol. VI., No. 
3), and it will be wise not to omit a mention of them here. It is the 
peculiar distinction of the Pisa Cathedral to combine a larger num- 
ber of refinements than any other building in Italy and under con- 


FIG. II.—EXTERIOR NORTH AISLE OF THE PISA CATHEDRAL, LOOKING 
THE ENTRANCE. 
Showing the masonry of the arches at the transept. 
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ditions of such obviously careful arrangement when the masonry 
is examined in detail, that much light is thrown on the more isO- 
lated phenomena of many other churches. St. Mark’s at Venice 
offers an equal amount of subtlety in its details, but under such con- 
ditions of ruder workmanship in some points, and of infinite variety 
in others, that it is difficult to draw the line there between artistic 
indifference to symmetry and the intentional avoidance Ofte els 
would be difficult to prove, for instance, that the irregularities of 
casing in St. Mark’s are anything more than the usual and natural 
results of artistic hand-work, such as appear in old lace and Ori- 
ental rugs, but the carefully contrived irregularities of the Pisan 
masonry reveal themselves unmistakably to a careful observer. If 
there were any doubt as to the definitely purposed avoidance of 
symmetry in the alternations of white and black marble which are 
shown by the arches of Figs. 11 and 12, and the horizontal stripes 
of Fig. 14, this doubt must certainly disappear when the piers are 
considered whose pilaster entasis has just been illustrated. Is it an 
accident that the whole right pilaster of Fig. 6 is of black marble 
and the whole left pilaster of white marble? Is it an accident that 
the whole main right pier faced by the black pilaster is of white 
marble (see Fig. 2)? Is it an accident that the whole main left pier 
faced by the white pilaster is of black marble (see Fig. 2 and Fig. 
6)? Is it an accident that the whole rear pilaster facing the rear of 
the white pier is of black marble (see Fig. 2)? Is it an accident that 
the whole rear pilaster of the black pier is of white marble (see Fig. 
12, compare Fig. 6)? After such a convincing proof we move with 
confidence to a study of the variations in masonry color, which are 
illustrated by the arches and stripings of Fig. 14. Such facts may 
be apparently foreign to those regarding the vertical curves, but they 
are not so in reality. - Both classes of facts contemplate the avoid- 
ance of monotony—in one case the monotony of the straight line, in 
the other case, the monotony of parallelism in color. 

In Fig. 6 we notice the capital of the pilaster on the right as being 
about two feet lower than the corresponding capital. This irregu- 
larity is especially to be remarked in Fig. 7, where the same capital, 
now seen on the left, should, according to perspective effect, be 
higher than the one opposite, but it is still seen as dropping below it. 
The mystification of the eye resulting from such asymmetry is much 
ereater in the building than is suggested by the photographs, but 
one still feels, in glancing at No. 6, that the standpoint of the cam- 
era is much farther to the left, judging from the capitals, than it ap- 
pears to be when the distances of the piers in the foreground from 
the edge of the picture are considered. It then turns out that we are 
not far from the centre of the church, in spite of the depression of 
the right pilaster capital. 
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The impression that the photograph is taken farther to the left of 
the centre than is the case, is enhanced by several facts. The south 
gallery cornice (left in Fig. 6) is concave in plan, the north gallery 
cornice (right in Fig. 6) is convex in plan (see Fig. 13). The south 
gallery, therefore, is unduly foreshortened in the photograph, and the 
north gallery is less foreshortened than it would otherwise appear. 
This also gives an appearance of a picture left of the centre, which is 
again stressed by an inequality in the heights of the gallery cornices ; 
the north gallery being eight inches lower than its fellow, at the 
transept. We have here another series of the expedients for produc- 
ing an optical confusion as to the point of sight, by a series of vary- 
ing effects from any one given standpoint, which have been de- 
scribed in an earlier articles 

In Fig. 10 we see the plinths of the aisle columns whose arrange- 
ment in an unbroken curve has mention specified by figures in the 
preceding issue (p. 502) and which is represented by survey in Vol. 
VI., No. 3, Fig. 6. The complete curve could not well be shown in 
the picture, as it was not possible to place the camera so as to include 
the bases near the entrance. 

In Fig. 12 we see some of the transept columns mentioned in 
Vol. VI., No. 3, p. 387, as averaging two and a half feet higher than 
the companion line, for reasons there explained. In Fig. 14 both 
these lines of transept columns appear in the distance. 

In Fig. 11, finally, we have an illustration of the inevitable irreg- 
ularities due to the use of heterogeneous materials, as shown in the 
varying heights of the line of capitals, which are simply due to the 
accidental variations in height of the ancient columns, which were 
brought from Sicily. (On these points compare Vol. VI., No. 3, 


p. 387.) 
VII. 


In these last paragraphs we have abandoned the treatment of the 
entasis in mediaeval piers in order not to omit new illustrations or 
corroborations offered by these pictures of points previously dwelt 
upon; all bearing on the general fact that subtleties of construction 
were systematically practiced by the Italo-Byzantine builders. | Ad- 
ditional cases of the mediaeval entasis will be described in a follow- 
ing Paper. Meantime its general character may be further illus- 
trated by a well-known Renaissance theatre, the Teatro Olimpico at 
Vicenza (Figs. 15, 16). 

The Teatro Olimpico is a design by Palladio, constructed after his 
death. The stage scenery is a stationary construction of timber and 
stucco. Its central arch (Fig. 15) shows Palladio’s use of the en- 
tasis in pilasters, a use which in this instance gives exactly the gen- 
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FIG. 13.—PLAN OF THE GALLERIES, PISA CATHEDRAL, 


This plan shows the reinforcement of the transept piers and their connection with the 
transept walls. It also shows the curves in plan of the galleries. Drawn and 
surveyed by Mr. John W. McKecknie. 


eral results of the backward bend of the pilaster into the curve of 
the arch which appears in S. Miniato at Florence (Fig. 5) and in 
many other mediaeval piers. The same bend appears in S. Stefano, 
a Renaissance church of Vicenza, as a result of the use of the en- 
tasis in pilasters. And the Gothic cathedral of Vicenza offers a 
closely analagous and impregnable case of the corresponding medi- 
aeval entasis. This is the church mentioned in our first article as 
showing an entasis similar to that of Fig. 5, in half-columns which 
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face chapel walls, instead of piers. These walls are solid, without 
even the break of a door-way, and are about twenty feet in depth. 

It has been observed in the opening of this Paper that Palladio’s 
use of the entasis in pilasters is supposed by modern architects 
to be without a Roman precedent. The accompanying photograph 
from Baalbek (Fig. 17) shows, however, that the entasis was used in 
pilasters by the Roman architects of the second century of our 
era. I noticed this entasis at Baalbek in 1869, since which time the 
photograph now published has been in my possession. It is well 
known that many and important ruins of the city of Rome have 
disappeared since the sixteenth century. Two suppositions are 
therefore possible—either that Palladio did independently what the 
Roman art had done already or that he was acquainted with Roman 
examples in Italy, similar to that at Baalbek, which have since dis- 
appeared. 

In either case it is probable that we have at Baalbek an example 
of a classic entasis which cannot be explained by theories of optical 
correction, and which must be due to aesthetic considerations. 
It is true that our instance is of corrupt style, but it is none the’ less 
important historically. None of the explanations of an optical illu- 
sion causing an apparent concavity of lines, to be corrected by an 
outward curve, will apply to such a case. The habit of considering 
the entasis of the Roman and Renaissance engaged columns as a 
wholly imitative feature, due to a cause existing in porticos and not 
existing in the engaged columns themselves, may receive some 
shock from this example. As long as aesthetic considerations. are 
allowed to have some share in the conception of the Greek entasis 
(also ‘generally quoted for Egyptian obelisks) it would appear that 
they must have had a still more distinct influence in the engaged 
columns and pilasters of Palladio and of the Romans.  Certair it 
is that the Palladian palaces of Vicenza are, of all Renaissance 
buildings, those which strike the student of optical refinement as 
having an effect of optical mystification analogous to that found in 
certain mediaeval buildings. Is it not possible that this is due to 
Palladio’s universal and emphatic use of the entasis—his use of the 
curving line? 


VITI: 


The point to be kept'in view, however, is that as a matter of fact 
there are two sixteenth century Renaissance examples at Vicenza 
of a peculiar bend of the piers supporting an arch, and that this bend 
is a counterpart and continuation of the mediaeval entasis of the pier. 

This leads me to say that in the composition of this article I have 
been influenced to some extent by the very important letter below 
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appended, and originally published in the “Evening Post’’ of May 3, 
which Professor Charles Eliot Norton was good enough to write 
me on the score of the discoveries which have been published in the 
‘Architectural Record.” 


Dear Mr. Goodyear: I am much obliged to you for sending 
to me a copy of the last number of the “Architectural Record.” Your 
article in it is of great interest, and, in continuation of your former paper, it 
brings togéther a series of facts which cannot but change our conclusions in 
many respects in regard to the principles and methods of mediaeval build- 
ing. You have opened a vast field for discussion, and you have provided a 
mass of material so exact and so well selected as to furnish a solid basis 
for the work of future inquirers. 

But it seems to me that one result of your investigations is that much 
wider investigation must now be undertaken. Your work, while it solves 
many questions, has but opened many others. One of the most important, 
certainly one which it is very desirable to determine in order that we may 
understand properly the principles of mediaeval building, is, whether the 
builders of the churches which show these remarkable designed irregulari- 
ties erected them on a basis of well-recognized principle derived from au- 
thentic tradition, or whether in their construction they were using simply 
empirical methods handed down from generation to generation without in- 
telligent understanding of their real significance. 

If their work was based on a tradition from ancient times, it is a surpris- 
ing fact that we have no literary record of the principles by which they were 
guided, no reference, so far as I am_-aware, insany work later that Vitruvius 
indicating that the architects posséssed a body of traditional principles by 
which the character of their, work was determined. (And when was the tradi- 
tion lost? How did the precious knowledge vanish from the minds of men?) 

I am much obliged to you for bringing to my attention Mr. Middleton’s 
article in the ‘““Nineteenth Century”; it is a just but hardly a sufficient recog- 
nition of the value of your work, and it is of service as calling attention to 
the fact that there is now need of much more elaborate examination and 
careful measurement of the best Gothic structures in England, as well as on 
the Continent, than they have heretofore received. 

I hope that it is your intention to gather up your own various articles 
upon the matter into a volume. It is not easy always to study a subject 
which is to be looked up in various numbers of various magazines. I hope 
also that your interest in the subject is such that you will carry on your 
investigations in other regions than Italy, for there is no one who under- 
stands so well as you the various points which are to be regarded, and the 
risks of overlooking some of the matters which require closest attention. 
Indeed, one of the most instructive general results of your investigations is 
the conclusion which one is forced to draw in respect to the fallibility of hu- 
man perceptions, and the carelessness of our common observations of the 
objects which present themselves to our sight. 

C. E. Norton. 
Prof. William H. Goodyear. 


Two questions are raised by this letter which require considera- 
tion. How did the use of mediaeval optical refinements come to 
disappear and why have we no record of them? 

I suggest, on the first head, that they did not wholly or suddenly 
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disappear with the close of the Middle Ages. The horizontal curves 
are found in the parapets of the Certosa at Pavia which is early (fif- 
teenth century) Renaissance. The vertical curves appear in the 
Teatro Olimpico and in S. Stefano at Vicenza in a similar form to 
that which we find in the Gothic cathedral of Vicenza. It is well 
known that perspective illusions were practiced by Bernini (Scala 
Regia) and by Borromini (Palazzo Spada). In fact, up to date such 
illusions have been only recognized as occurring in the late Renais- 
sance. The nave of St. Peter’s narrows in nine feet four inches be- 
tween the entrance and the transept. This is quite possibly due to 
some special cause connected with the lengthening of the nave by 
Carlo Maderna, but it is not wholly impossible that an optical 
trick of the Bernini style is in question here. There is no doubt 
that a very considerable increase in perspective is obtained by this 
narrowing in of the nave at the third pier, and there is no doubt that 
this element of effect in increase of magnitude is universally over- 
looked. The deflected ground-plans of the Middle Age are also par- 
alleled in St. Peter’s, whose nave axis is deflected about a foot from 
that of the choir. One is tempted to ask whether there have not 
been Masonic secrets which the Free Masons have neglected since 
they ceased to be masons. It may be that the secrecy of some of 
the Masonic guilds which preceded and developed into the modern 
secret society of the Free Masons may answer one of the questions 
which Professor Norton has raised, as to the absence of written men- 
tion of the mediaeval refinements. | 

As to constructive asymmetry in the Renaissance, there is a sug- 
gestive passage in a recent German journal, apropos of the open- 
ing to the public of the Appartimento Borgia of the’ Vatican 1 owe 
to the politeness of Mr. Edward R. Smith, curator ef the Avery Li- 
brary, my knowledge of this-extract. The original German will be 
found in the Kunst-Chronik for May 15th, 1897. 


Was it intention or was it necessity that none of t!  valls are parallel in 
any of the rooms of the Palace of Nicholas V. or oi * Torre Borgia?.... 
All the apartments have the form of an_ irregular tra€zoid. There are no 
right angles at the corners of the rooms. Consequently the division of the 
spaces of the vaultings [and their frescos] and also of the walls, could not be 
managed without a certain hap-hazard [or arbitrary] appearance.. Were the 
picturesque results reached consciously or unconsciously, by the abandon- 
ment of rules which no modern architect fails to consider? At all events 
the Appartimento Borgia offers in this line also an abundance of material for 
thought and for study, and the influence which the arrangement and decora- 
tion of these magnificent rooms, now once more thrown open to the pub- 
lic, are destined to exercise on the palace architecture of modern times can- 
not be estimated. 


Similar facts tothose quoted may be noted in the Stanze of Raphael, 
and they are especially apparent in a more oblique setting and align- 
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FIG. 16.—PORTION OF THE STAGE SETTING, TEATRO OLIMPICO, VICENZA. 


Showing Palladio’s use of the entasis in all columns and pilasters. 


Compare Fig. 15. 
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ment of the pavement mosaic patterns than the irregularity of the 
walls would seem to call for. The given rooms are a construction 
of Bramante, just succeeding in time to those of the Appartimento 
Borgia. It is quite certain that one superiority of the early Renais- 
sance architecture to the more formal and frigid later Renaissance 
style lies in its off-hand spontaneity and acceptance of natural irreg- 
ularity. Possibly it also shows an occasional purposed avoidance of 
symmetry. There are very strong curves in plan in the loggie of the 
Vatican built by Bramante, which face the piazza. They are not due 
to movement of masonry, as they reappear in the inner wall of the 
third story loggia. They may be due to carelessness, but it has not 
been usual to charge Bramante with this fault. Moreover, the inner 
wall curves, and outer cornice curves, are parallel. 

Thus the survivals just quoted, and others which may be brought 
to light, may illustrate a farther gradual and natural dying out of 
the mediaeval refinements, which is already a very marked feature 
of the North Italian Gothic. Their ultimate entire disappearance 
would not be a startling fact, in view of the tendencies to artistic 
blindness in our own age which the failure to notice the Greek en- 
tasis appears to specify and illustrate. 

If the artistic effects obtained in many mediaeval buildings were 
due to a highly cultivated artistic sense, then the gradual dying out 
of this artistic sense, which seems to be a conceded result of nine- 
teenth century progress, would explain the. disappearance of archi- 
tectural refinements. _ If empirical observation of optical effect was 
one source of these refinements, the weakening of the modern eye 
will be one explanation as to why these effects are no longer studied. 
If traditional continuation of ancient classic methods was one source 
of the refinements, the gradual weakening of classic tradition through 
the later Middle Age will also explain their disappearance. 

As to the absence of written records, which Professor Norton 
mentions, it is my impression that mediaeval writers did not indulge 
in architectural disquisitions or treatises on building. In so far as 
they have failed to give us systematic information on other points, 
it is not surprising that they should also have neglected this one. 
It appears in our own time that it is already growing difficult to 
write a connected history of the evolution of the steam engine, owing 
to the disappearance of important early plans. Is it not a generai 
rule that a vigorous and vital art does not tend to lay stress on lite- 
rary record or literary elucidation? It would appear that the Greek 
works on the theory of architecture were later than the creation of the 
greatest monuments. In spite of the disappearance of these classic 
records, it is well known that many such existed, and that both opti- 
cal corrections and optical illusions were considered by them. The 
preservation of Vitruvius was a lucky chance, and without it, it ap- 
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FIG. 17.—THE ENTASIS IN ROMAN PILASTERS AT BAALBEK, SYRIA. 


The date is second century of our era. 
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pears possible that the Greek curves might never have been discov- 
ered. We know that Pennethorne was prompted to look for the 
Parthenon curves by connecting his memory of those at Medinet 
Habou with the passage in Vitruvius prescribing the curves. 
These points are suggested with great deference to Professor Nor- 
ton’s superior knowledge of the matters concerned, and they may be 
summed up as follows: The absence of literary mention during the 
Middle Age may not be especially surprising, in view of the close 
bonds, professional jealousies, and traditional secrecy of the Masonic 
guilds. The ultimate abandonment of optical refinements is preceded 
by an earlier dwindling away of the exceptional prominence which 
obtains for them in the eleventh century, especially in the Pisa Cathe- 
dral and St. Mark’s. The Renaissance does show very late and 
very distinct survivals. Altogether, I think we shall be led by a 
study of this subject to a more vital apprehension of the overwhelm- 
ing shipwreck which the Italian Renaissance brought upon mediae- 
val art—a shipwreck clearly prophesied in the Italian Gothic. 

A most remarkable case of the survival of mediaeval tradition, 
without the assistance of literary record, has been brought to my 
knowledge by Mr. George L. Heins. It appears that Scotch masons 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, have actually been applying the entasis to 
church spires in our own generation, as a traditional expedient. They 
have explained to Mr. Heins their empirical method for obtaining the 
desired curve and their explanation of its use was that ‘‘it looked bet- 
téerso.- 7 

Of still greater interest is the fact that the designs of Messrs. Heins 
and La Farge for the new Episcopal Cathedral of New York include 
a series of refinements similar to those which obtain in the Cathedral 
of Pisa and other mediaeval churches described in these articles. 

Wm. H. Goodyear. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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SKETCH PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF APT. Ths 
An unpublished drawing by M. Garcin. 
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WEST FRONT, SENEZ. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


Part XI. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF PROVENCE. 


SENEZ 


HE little town of Sénez is about twenty-two miles from Digne, 
but the railroad only runs to within four miles of it. It is 
wholly outside of travel, and even a Frenchman would hesitate to 
visit it unless urgent business took him there. Your landlady at 
Digne will eloquently maintain the town contains nothing of inter- 
est, and only by the most persistent effort can a visit to it be accom- 
plished. Whatever importance Sénez may once have had it has so 
completely disappeared that to-day it is only a poor hamlet, in which 
the little cathedral is the one important building. Though not the 
smallest cathedrai in France it is one of the least known, and cer- 
tainly one of the least visited; some extended reference may, there- 
fore, be made to it. 
The close proximity of the town to Digne is sufficient explanation 
for the similarity between the cathedral churches of the two cities. 
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In plan they are almost identical, save that at Sénez. the transepts 
have semi-circular apses on the east, and the central apse is also a 
semi-circle. The nave has a pointed tunnel vault, rebuilt in the 
present century, carried on three single arches resting on corbels. It 
is lighted by featureless round headed windows. The apse has a 
very short rectangular part, with a tunnel vault slightly higher than 
the semi-dome beyond. At its entrance is a double arch, the lower 
of which rests on applied half-columns, with cushion-like capitals, 
having a rosette on the centre face. It is lighted by three round- 
arched splayed windows. 

The transepts have pointed tunnel vaults, with double arches and 
half-columns at the nave, as at the nave apse entrance. The apses 
are similar to the main apse, but have no opening arches, and only 
a single window. The sacristy is under the tower, and immediately 
adjoins the west wall of the south transept. The corresponding 
place in the north transept is the usual entrance to the cathedral, 
through an outer room or porch, devoid of architectural interest. 
The apse of this transept is enclosed by a screen in a modern Renais- 
sance style. The cathedral is so small that the choir stalls extend 
beyond the transepts into the third and fourth bays of the nave, most 
of the interior being thus used for the altar services. 

The exterior is as simple as the interior. The west front recalls 
that of Digne, though much less elaborate; it is in a very bad state, 
with a large crack on the north. On each side is a plain buttress, 
with the portal in the centre. It is a pointed archway, whose col- 
umns, three on a side, have disappeared. The arches are delicate 
roll mouldings, separated by fillets and hollows ; the outermost is 
decorated with regularly disposed foliage, now in a bad state. At 
one time these arches were painted in color to resemble variegated 
stones, and traces of red, black, yellow and white may still be seen 
on them. On each side is a projecting stone that may have been 
carried on an outer column as at Digne. The lintel bears the date 
1837. Above is a slender, round-arched window, whose splay is 
edged with a delicate roll moulding. The rather sharply pointed 
gable is without ornament or finish. 

The side walls are almost featureless. On the north the first bay 
has been filled up to the depth of the plain buttresses, giving the 
window an external splay of enormous depth. The transept is per- 
fectly plain, with a gable raised above its original inclination. The 
south wall retains its original buttresses, but the old windows have 
been blocked up and new ones cut. The tower adjoins the south 
transept, as at Digne. It is now an almost shapeless mass rising not 
far above the nave roof. The lower part of its south face is built 
out in buttress form and continued around on the west. Above it 
is divided into two sections by a string, with two small round-arched 
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windows in the upper one on the south side, and one on the west. It 
has a very flat roof of wood, above which, on the north side, are two 
sma!! open arches with bells. 

As is frequently the case with the early cathedrals of Provence, 
the most interesting portion of the exterior is the east end. Here 
the three semi-circular apses are divided into bays by slender half 
columns, of which the central apse has four and the smaller one 
two. The cornices are formed of small pointed arches on triangular 
corbels. Over the central apse, in the nave wall, is a small, round 
window, with double recessed frame. The gable end, which is unor- 
namented, was raised when the vaults were rebuilt in our century. 

It need scarcely be said that a building so simple as this, a 
structure so decayed, and now almost uncared for, devoid of archi- 
tectural interest, and without monumental form, is of small impor- 
tance in the history of architecture. It is, however, interesting, as 
illustrating a simple and elementary type of building, and viewed 
from the southeast its wood roofs, with their long, spreading lines, 
its tower and its apses, make a whole that is distinctly picturesque, 
and certainly quite unlike any other cathedral exterior. It is evi- 
dently of the thirteenth century, and its consecration is recorded to 
have taken place in 1242. Its restoration in the sixteenth century, af- 
ter it had been ravaged by Francis I. in 1536, and by the Protestants 
four years later, does not appear to have been more than was suff- 
cient to refit it for the uses of divine worship. The later restoration 
in the early part of the nineteenth century was scarcely more ex- 
tensive. At the most, it is a slight and unimportant fabric that has 
been subjected to sundry structural repairs, rather than to restora- 
tions and rebuildings, resulting in a somewhat picturesque pile that 
has been almost wholly overlooked by the historians of architecture. 


APT. 


Of the many Provencal cathedrals which have suffered from re- 
buildings and restorations none has been more unfortunate than the 
cathedral of Apt. Consisting of a south aisle of the ninth or tenth 
century, a central nave of the end of the eleventh, a north aisle of 
the early fourteenth, with chapels and a sanctuary of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, and with almost countless repairs, generally in a de- 
based form of art, carried out at the time most unsuited to such 
work, it presents a strange medley of unimportant parts with scarcely 
archaeological value. It is a church of some size, being about one 
hundred and sixty-five feet in length, with a central nave twenty- 
four feet wide. And its past history has been one of the most 
famous in France; for the church contains the relics of S. Anne, the 
mother of the Blessed Virgin, which, so the story runs, were brought 
here by a pious pilgrim to Palestine, sealed up and forgotten in the 
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crypt below ground, miraculously discovered in the presence of 
Charlemagne, and subsequently the object of the greatest veneration, 
that has not diminished in our own day. But the treasure amassed 
in nine centuries of pilgrimages disappeared in the Revolution, so 
that, to-day, it depends on its past glories rather than on its present 
Possessions. Unfortunately, there is no record that Charlemagne 
visited Apt, save that contained in the legend telling of the finding 
of that body; but there is no disputing the religious fervor this relic 
excited, nor the subsequent fame of the shrine. 

The date of the south aisle, the oldest part of the cathedral, is not 
now known, but it may, with the utmost confidence, be attributed to 
an epoch prior to that of the central nave, which is known to have 
been built towards 1056. It has been claimed that the central and 
south aisles belong to the same period, and are the remains of a two- 
aisled church repaired in 1056. Sucha plan would have been wholly 
extraordinary, and the supposition, moreover, is not supported by 
the structures nor by their detail. There appears, therefore, no rea- 
sonable doubt that we have, in the south aisle, the remains of an 
ancient church to which the other parts were subsequently added. 
It is four bays long, with an elevated chapel at the east end, rebuilt 
in the eighteenth century, and corresponding with the crossing bay 
of the nave. The first bay to the west shows the Gothic character 
of the north aisle. The three remaining bays exhibit the original 
aspect of the ancient church. The low vault is constructed in a sin- 
gular manner, being half a barrel vault on the south side and a half- 
cross vault on the other. Double arches divide the bays, forming 
deep recesses, used as chapels, on the south side. Over them runs a 
richly carved frieze, which is repeated on the north piers, where only 
the second and third bays retain the primitive wall arches, now 
opened into the nave below higher arches within it. The fifth 
bay, which is elevated to a level with the sanctuary of the nave, has 
a tunnel vault at right angles to the preceding ones. The semi-cir- 
cular apse is entirely covered with decorations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The central nave has been repeatedly repaired, its vaults having 
been subjected to alterations in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, with further restorations, including the whole cathe- 
dral, in 1840. But it is known to have been built by Bishop Al- 
phant, about 1056, and its original characteristics must, therefore, 
have been those of the Provencal churches of that date. But the 
vaults are now pointed cross vaults, built about 1721, and which 
almost amounted to a rebuilding of the nave—round-headed windows 
which form a clerestory over the round longitudinal arches. The 
bay of the present century—the fifth bay—is the sanctuary, and is 
elevated five steps up, with the entrance to the crypt below. It is a 
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domed bay of the Provengal type, with deep single low arches on the 
east and west, and double corbelled arches, not unlike the system of 
Notre Dame des Doms at Avignon, on the north and south. The 
octagonal dome, with ribs in the centre of each face, is supported by 
the usual pendentives with symbols of the Evangelists. Beyond is 
a shallow bay, raised two steps up, with a large pentagonal choir or 
apse, built in 1721. A good deal of tawdry decoration, including 
a huge gilded glory around a painting of the Transfiguration over 
the entrance arch of the sanctuary, deprives these parts of the little 
architectural value they have. 

The north aisle was added in the early years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Hugues de Bot, elected bishop in 1313. It is an unimpor- 
tant addition in the thin Provencal Gothic. No attempt was made 
to amalgamate it with the older parts, but everything was started 
afresh, new piers being applied to the older ones, making these mem- 
bers unusually thick. The construction is most irregular, arches, 
columnettes, supporting members and vaulting ribs exhibiting a 
diversity that suggests poverty of ideas at the outset, and constant 
and unfortunate repairs afterwards. It is but four bays long, and is 
closed by a wall cutting off space for a passage, beyond which is the 
sacristy adjoining the choir. 

In 1660, Anne of Austria made a pilgrimage to the shrine of S. 
Anne and, as a part of her offerings, contributed a large sum of 
money for building a chapel to the saint. It was erected by the cel- 
ebrated Mansart and dedicated in 1664, supplanting a smaller chapel 
built in 1313. It is at the west end of the north aisle, and whatever 
character it may originally have possessed has been lost in the paint, 
chiefly solid body color, that has been applied to it. It consists of 
two parts, an octagonal bay next the aisle, with a circular dome, and 
an outer rectangle with a coffered vault. The relics of S. Anne 
were transferred to this chapel when it was finished, and at one time 
it contained many rich and splendid works of art that disappeared in 
the Revolution. Smaller chapels open from the other bays of the 
aisle, that in the second, now used for the storage of chairs, being 
contemporary with it, while the two succeeding chapels are uninter- 
esting structures of the early eighteenth century. 

The general effect of this interior is one of utter tawdryness. The 
architectural forms are of little interest, and the decorations and at- 
tempts at decorative effect are so very bad as to be almost depressing. 
The church is lighted by few windows, and those of small size. Yet 
when, on a clear summer’s day, the great door at the end of the cen- 
tral nave is thrown open, the warm southern sun streams freely in, 
lighting up every part,and showing the poverty of its architecture and 
the bad taste of its accessories. The most interesting parts of the 
cathedral are not, in fact, what we see in this strong brilliant light, 
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but the crypts under the sanctuary, of which there are two, one above 
the other. The upper crypt is a miniature church of three short 
bays, anapse and anambulatory. It is extremely low, with moulded 
capitals and round arches. It is attributed to Bishop Alphant, who 
built the central nave. The word “Ugo” ona stone at the entrance 
is supposed by some archaeologists to be the name of its builder or 
master mason. M. Révoil found the same word on the cathedral 
of Vaison, and has suggested that the same architect was employed 
in both churches. Both the meaning of the word and any connec- 
tion with Vaison are, of course, the purest conjectures. 

From the upper crypt a long narrow passage leads to the lower, , 
which is simply a very low corridor that formed part of the Roman 
aqueduct that carried the water to the theatre of Apt. A small niche 
is famous as having been the hiding place of the relics of S. Anne. 

The exterior of the cathedral is even more featureless than the inte- 
rior. Its west front alone is free from other buildings, but no com- 
pensation for this is offered in the mediocre entrance of the eigh- 
teenth century, or in the false formless gables of the aisles. To the 
left the dome of the chapel of S. Anne forms an odd contrast to 
the lantern over the central dome and clock tower, built against the 
south wall in 1565. On the south wall are some remains of the 
cloister, and a small Romanesque doorway, unornamented, opens 
under the clock tower that spans the street; almost all the rest of the 
exterior is surrounded by houses and other buildings. ‘The cen- 
tral lantern is square, divided into two bays on the north and south 
faces by a central half column, repeated on the corners, and with two 
windows in each bay. It is surmounted by a low four-sided pointed 
roof. 

The cathedral of Apt is not visible to the traveller as he approaches 
the city from Cavaillon; but as the train moves on towards Volx—on 
the route to Forcalquier—the track rises to a height above the city, 
and the whole is clearly visible. It is then seen to dominate the 
city, but without the grace and beauty of the northern cathedrals or 
the sturdiness and strength of many of the southern churches. One 
takes away with one a sad remembrance of this melancholy cathe- 
dral, whose history was once so brilliant, but whose architecture, 
even in the best period, scarcely rose above the level of the ordinary. 

Barr Ferree. 


Fifth Avenue, N. Y. THE HOLLAND HOUSE. 


THE WORK OF GEORGE, EDWARD. HARDING. |.& 
GOOCH. 


HE Commercial Cable building is about the most importu- 
nate structure in New York. It is not the kind of edifice 
which is done all at once, “‘designless, self-created and forlorn,” as the 
poet says. It implies a series of previous attempts upon the public, at 
ieast the building public, and a pretty clear conception of what it 
wants and of what it will stand. What it wants practically, that is, 
and what it will stand artistically. The genesis of such a work of art 
ought to be interesting, and the edifice worth tracing back to its 
sources, 

The sources are not very remote, according to the scale of the 
geologist or even of the historian. But they go back to a respectable 
antiquity in the brief chronicles of the sky-scraper. It was “away 
back in the early nineties,” possibly even in the late eighties, when 

« the Holland House was built, and this, I believe, was the first of the 
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series. Architecturally, this edifice is rather a platitude, but it is a 
decorous and inoffensive platitude. According to the dictionary, 
platitudes are “weak, empty, trite or stupid remarks,” but it is the 
triteness that is most obvious in this design, and that one means to 
emphasize in calling it a platitude. It is not an extreme elevator 
building, being but of ten stories, and it is not even clear at a glance 
that it is a steel frame building. The masses look adequate for ac- 
tual masonry. One does not demand novelty in a new building and, 
indeed, the pursuit of novelty for its own sake is apt to result in 
something worse than a platitude. But one does demand an intelli- 
gent and individual analysis of the regular thing, and that is what 
one looks for in vain in the Holland House. It shows a confused 
apprehension of things that everybody is agreed about. A two- 
story basement with plain piers, retreated screen wall and interme- 
diate muilion piers. Agreed. A middle section emphasized by a 
feature running through, sometimes an order, in this case a series of 
arches at the centre. Connu! An attic of a richer treatment, with 
a projecting and enriched cornice. Too true. All depends on how 
it is done, and upon whether the designer brought anything of his 
own to add to the consensus of mankind. I cannot see that he did. 
On the contrary, he shows, as was first said, only a confused appre- 
hension of that consensus. The cornice seems to request us to ig- 
nore the additional story above it, and we will kindly do so. But 
the three-story attic is not a crowning feature, an integral part of the 
design but a building superposed upon another building with the 
effect not of completion, but of competition. Moreover, “‘mostover,”’ 
the main central motive of the building, the range of continuous 
openings in the middle division is so weakened and diluted in execu- 
tion that it makes scarcely any effect at all. Obviously, to have 
their due effect, the arches should be grouped at the centre. Per- 
haps it is the Hotel Imperial, from which the designer immediately 
took his motive. There the whole face of the design is the grouping 
of the continuous arches at the centre of the front on which there is 
more than one. It is possible to widen the piers so as to pierce them 
with windows, without losing the effect. It is not so managed 
here, however, and the weakening effect of the wide sep- 
aration of the arches is completed by the fact that there 
is scarcely any contrast between the openness of the centre 
and the solidity of the wings, and that the architects have not 
even made the wings symmetrical. It is possible, we know, to in- 
sert shallow oriels in the large openings without destroying their ef- 
fect, but it is not possible to keep any effect while spreading the 
openings at the ends, instead of concentrating them, and while in- 
serting a pier two windows wide at the centre between them. By 
this disposition the motive is so adulterated that it becomes void and 
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of no effect. The basement is much the best, as it is much the least 
pretentious thing in the building. On the side the baldness of it is 
more suitable to a warehouse than to a hotel, but on the front this 
is relieved by the porch. This porch is much the best thing in the 
building, the only thing, in fact, that indicates that the designer was 
interested and enjoyed himself in doing it, and which was not 
“wrought in a sad insincerity.” The interior is noteworthy for the 
sumptuousness of the marble with which it is lined. A trite clas- 
sical quotation will fit it very well, with the change of a single letter: 
‘‘Materies superat opus.” Not that the “opus” is bad. On the con- 
trary, the carving of the newels of the staircase is distinctly good, and 
appreciative of the material. The evident enclosure of steel posts 
with slabs of marble, in place of the more usual imitation in a marble 
veneer of a marble column or pier, is also commendable in intention, 
however much better it might be in execution. If it be not artistic, 
it is at least rational. 

The Postal Telegraph Building is a good deal more pretentious 
than the Holland House, and consequently a good deal more exas- 
perating. When a born platitudinarian feels the public demand for 
“something new” the results are apt to be awful. Ex vi termini he 
has no ideas, and he tries to make up for the want of them, though 
of this want he is not sensible, by vociferating his “weak, empty, trite 
or stupid remarks,” and accompanying them with profuse gesticula- 
tion. He saws the air too much with his hand, “thus,” and yells at 
you. The “lay-out” of the Postal Telegraph Building is conven- 
tional enough. A three-story basement, or four-story, including the 
frieze-story that counts in with it, a middle part of seven stories, and 
two attics, the lower much the taller. Excepting the two attics this 
is all obvious enough, and the exception is very bad. All this, for- 
tunately, is in a monochrome of dull gray. It is something to be 
thankful for that it did not occur to the designer to variegate it with 
color also. His variegations in form are quite sufficient. The middle 
part, being the plainest, is much the least bad; on the front, a centre, 
recessed by an offset of a few inches; three very wide windows 
are inserted between two lateral piers, each with one narrower open- 
ing in each story, and the decorated sill course crosses the whole 
front. On the side, the plain pier with the single opening is repeated 
at each end, while the wall between is divided into three parts, marked 
by a broadening and projection of the pier between them and a con- 
sequent little jog in the sill course. Each of these parts is three win- 
dows wide. These windows, while they are wider than the single 
openings of the angle piers, are apparently narrower than the central 
windows of the front, and, like them, carry a projecting keystone or 
imitation of a keystone at the centre, which is omitted at the ends 
where the flat arch is left undecorated. 
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Considering that all this is so plain it is curious how it can be so 
bad. Certainly the plainness of it, in connection with the respectable 
breadth of the enclosing pavilions, ought to be cohducive to repose. 
And yet so far from making the spectator drowsy, it murders sleep. 
Nobody can look at it without experiencing some irritation, and if he 
looks at it long, it “gets on his nerves,” just as the street-noises get 
on his nerves if he lies awake and in spite of himself listens to 
them. The explanation is the same. The thing is a bundle of dis- 
cords. Mark Twain, talking about Cooper’s style, has a very happy 
illustration which applies to architecture as well as to literature: 
“When a person has a poor ear for music he will flat and sharp right | 
along without knowing it. He keeps near the tune, but it is not the 
tune. When a person has a poor ear for words, the result is a liter- 
ary flatting and sharping; you perceive what he is intending to 
say, but you also perceive that he doesn’t say it.” The analogous de- 
ficiency in architecture is exactly what this middle and least bad part 
of the Postal Telegraph Building shows. In the description it 
would seem at least inoffensive, but look at the photograph, or, better 
yet, look at the building. Everything is just wrong. “He will flat 
and sharp right along.” The relation of the wider openings to the 
narrower, the little protrusion of the piers on the sides, just suff- 
cient to break up the effect of breadth and repetition without substi- 
tuting the effect of powerful masses, organically related tothe whole :— 
all these things show a profound and innate insensibility. You say 
when you see them that this designer was born form-blind as some 
people are born tone-deaf. 

But still this middle part is much the least bad. The insensibility 
it shows is rasping to normal sensibility, but it is only an honest dull- 
ness. At the top and bottom the design breaks out into sensational 
things with an awful effect. Of course we know what dreadful 
things may happen when mere dullness is goaded by competition 
into showing off. But it scarcely seems possible that the same de- 
signer who did the honestly ugly middle did the top and bottom. 
These goocheries, if one may hazard the conjecture, are what add 
vulgarity to ugliness. That swaggering, flat-arched three-story en- 
trance, with the hemicycle inside, out of scale and keeping with 
everything else in the building, is itself without form and a huge void. 
There is no modelling, no design, no ornament but the huge key- 
stone that still further depresses to the eye the centre which even in 
a flat arch of these dimensions the eye demands should have some 
suggestion of a rise, and seems to load the arch at the very point 
where a load most enfeebles it. The springers, on the other hand, 
where some modelling to express the abutment was really called for, 
are left quite bald. 

It is a singularly ugly feature, and yet not so ugly as the double 
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attic. Why a double attic no man knows; still less why this double 
attic. The withdrawal of the central wall of the front and of the three 
divisions of the sides, where the piers that so annoyingly disturb the 
middle part at last have a meaning, might be well enough if it had an 
apparent motive, and were very differently managed. But there is 
no motive apparent except to make architecture. Even the empha- 
sis of the pavilions for which the withdrawal offers opportunities 
which it is hard to escape, is entirely lost by the carrying of the huge 
cornice across them, and by the superposition of the second attic. 
This crowning feature, withdrawn into huge loggias of no use or 
meaning, becomes the crowning absurdity of the building, while the 
treatment of the preposterous lunetted cove, which may be in fact of ' 
terra cotta, but which, to all architectural intents and purposes, is of 
sheet-metal, becomes its crowning vulgarity. 

It is really a terrible structure, of which the terror increases the 
more you contemplate it. And the terror is increased because it ad- 
joins the building of the Home Life. That front is really one of the 
most intelligent compendiums that have been made of what had been 
arrived at in the architecture of tall buildings at the time of its erec- 
tion. The relation of the base and crown to the shaft; the relation 
of the sides to. the centre; the relation of the features to the mass; the 
relation of the detail to the features—all these things are just, grant- 
ing the designer his postulate, which all the designers demand, that 
his building is of masonry. Moreover, there relations have the 
rhythm to which the designer of the Postal Teleoraph.has shown an 
aggressive insensibility. One isa scholarly performance. The other 
is zero, when it is not an emphatically minus quantity. 

It remains to be added that on the fourth side,-which from the 
North River is the most conspicuous side, the architect has frankly 
abandoned architecture, and left the wall and the “elevation” to the - 
builder. He has not recognized that this side is conspicu- 
ous at all. Of course this is a common offense, and fre- 
quently committed by architects who would much resent having 
it said that they were not artists. Butarethey? A designer who ex- 
hausts his powers upon the fronts which are to'be seen close at hand, 
and adjoins to them fronts which ata distance are just as much in 
view, and to the effect of which he pays no attention whatever, has 
the air of one trifling with his art. When we say that the bald brick 
back of his building has no design, he has to admit it, and defends 
himself by saying: “But if you want to see what I can do, just go 
round to the other side, where my architecture is.” When we do 
this, we may find that we prefer the part from which architecture is 
ornitted. But he has no business to like it better, for that is an ad- 
mission that his building would be better without his art, an admis- 
sion that he cannot be prepared to make; and his excuse must be that 
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he is not paid for more than one or two elevations. This is not ex- 
actly what you can call an artistic spirit. In the present case the back 
of the building which has escaped the designer’s notice, might please 
the beholder better than what has engaged his attention, if the owner 
had not recognized the conspicuousness which his architect ignored. 
He has availed himself of it to cover the upper part with a huge sign, 
legible from afar, which is offered to us in lieu of an attractive piece of 
architecture. The addition of the advertisement to the blank wall 
has the advantage of making the spectator really regret the omission 
of architecture from this front, even the architecture of the other 
fronts, and the further advantage of vividly illustrating the triumph 
of the vulgarizing tendencies which the artistic designer of commer- 
cial buildings has to resist. 

Undoubtedly, the Gerken Building is a relief after the Postal Tele- 
graph, moderate as is that praise. It is of an extreme simplicity in 
the middle part. The basement and the attic are given to architec- 
ture, more or less, but the architecture of the basement is mostly 
shrouded from view by the structure of the elevated railroad, and, so 
far as it is visible, is protected from criticism by the straightforward- 
ness of its utilitarian treatment, in which there is neither architecture 
nor the denial of architecture. The mere fulfilment of necessities is 
always respectable, and there is little more in this basement. We may 
grant the designer the bits of carving at the angles, which are the only 
pieces of design in the basement, excepting the main entrance, which 
in itself is neither here nor there, but derives a look of meanness from 
being crowded into a place too small for it. But upon the whole the 
three-story basement may pass very well.as a mere warehouse, and so 
may the seven-story middle which has no ornament whatever, except 
the thin keystones of the upper story, which are too slight for any ef- 
fect, good or bad, and the moulding of the sill courses, of which the 
Same may be said. The only feature is the truncation of the angle 
to a face not wide enough for one of the openings of the sides, and in 
which, accordingly, a narrower opening is introduced. This change 
in form of opening, which in the Postal Telegraph building is a de- 
formity, is here rather a felicity. So much depends upon circum- 
stances in architecture. The narrowing of the opening here explains 
itself. Moreover, the ample pier, for which it gives room, counting 
from the window of one side to the window of the other, reinforcesthe 
mass at the angle, where it most needs visible strength. It is the first 
evidence of rational design that we have encountered in this survey. 

All this is either positively or negatively good, because thus far the 
designer has confined himself to doing what he had to do. But above 
this stalk comes the blossom, and the blossom is not beautiful. We 
may grant the designer the triple subdivision in the uppermost of its 
three stories of the openings which are left undivided in the lowest, 
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THE GERKEN BEILDING. 


West Broadway and Chambers Street, New York City. 


but the story between departs from the utilitarian treatment that else- 
where prevails, and is so much richer as to denote an entirely differ- 
ent destination. A mere loft is converted into an ornate apartment 
which contradicts its surroundings. Moreover, the pilasters which 
were meant to adorn the piers serve only to enfeeble them. Still it is 
decidedly the most creditable, because or in spite of being the least 
pretentious, of all the works under examination. 

A project which, up to date, remains on paper is that for a twenty- 
story building at the corner of Broadway and Reade street. This 
exhibits several peculiarities of design. One of them is that the base- 
ment is a complete building in itself, and taken by itself, including the 
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» THE DUN BUILDING, 
Now erecting N. E. corner Broadway and Reade St.” 
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crowning cornice, would not suggest that anything was to be built 
above it. Moreover, it is of the unusual height of six stories, which 
is to say of the maximum altitude of the pre-elevator days. Con- 
sidered by itself it has good points. We have already quarreled, in 
the Holland House, with the designer’s adulteration of his principal 
motive by widening the piers between his large openings and pierc- 
ing these intermediate piers with windows. Here that mistake is 
avoided, and the immediate precedent, if it was so, the Hotel Impe- 
rial, is much more literally followed to the considerable advantage of 
the building. Here, as in the original, there are three openings run- 
ning through at the centre of the longer front, and one at the centre. 
af the shorter, and although the abutments are pierced, the openings 
are not large enough to disturb the sense of sufficiency, and, there- 
fore, of repose. Moreover, the truncation of the angle which we first 
found in the Gerken Building is repeated, and here as there the effect 
of it is good. The chief trouble with the, basement is the construction 
of a feature at the centre of the Broadway front which has absolutely 
nothing to do with the case. This is the lintelled opening which in- 
cludes the central windows of the second and third stories, and is as 
objectionable as the hemicycle which forms the entrance of the Postal 
Telegraph Building. In respect of irrelevancy it is even more ob- 
jectionable. The object in each case is to signalize the entrance by a 
central feature. But in the other case it was really the entrance that 
was signalized, whereas in this not only is the entrance lower than the 
feature, but it is apparently not even under it, and access to the build- 
ing is in fact gained through inconspicuous tunnels at the sides. It is a 
most unscrupulous case of making architecture. But for this, and 
with more and different development of its crowning member, the 
basement would not be a bad six-story building as commercial build- 
ings go. 

But its merits disappear when it is seen in the connection that was 
designed for it. The nine, or ten, story shaft also has its merits. 
They are the same as those of the substructure, or of the Hotel Im- 
perial, in that a large central opening or range of openings is includ- 
ed between two powerful and visibly sufficient abutments, which the 
Openings in them do not avail to weaken. It is true that the whole 
scheme is irrelevant to the “bottom facts” of a steel-cage construc- 
tion. The arches do not exert the thrust they seem to exert, the 
seeming masses of masonry are not masses but only veneers, and 
consequently they do not need and do not employ these seemingly 
powerful abutments which in turn do not resist the thrust they pre- 
tend to resist. But this, as has before been intimated, is a radical 
criticism which no designer of tall buildings has done much to the 
purpose towards obviating. We must grant all designers what we 
have to grant the best, and allow them to beg the whole question by 
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pretending that a steel frame is a wall or a series of piers. All that 
there is of expressive treatment of the new construction is a mere 
beginning, and the steel-cage “lacks the sacred poet.” 

Granting our designers this, then, the middle front of their build- 
ings, like the basement, is not bad when taken by itself. It is a good 
scheme of a shaft, and is abruptly set off from the base, though it 
merges into the capital in an undecided fashion, and the “necking”’ 
ought to be a good deal more emphatic. But it has to be taken by 
itself, and it cannot be taken by itself. The motive is a good motive, 
and the architect has shown appreciation in adopting it. But he has 
shown much want of appreciation in repeating it. The motive of the 
shaft is the motive of the base. It cheapens and weakens and makes 
intolerably monotonous a good notion to work it in once in a build- 
ing of six stories, of which the notion occupies four, and then to use 
it again in another building of nine, or ten, stories superposed upon 
the first, of which the notion occupies nine. On the long front the 
repetition is unconcealed, and the effect simply tiresome. On the 
shorter front it is disguised, and to disguise it was very likely one of 
the motives for introducing that irrelevant piece of made architecture 
at the centre of the Broadway front. It does not achieve its purpose 
but adds an effect of heterogeneousness to the effect of simple tedi 
ousness. As for the third member, the capital, no notion of any 
kind is discernible in it. It is an assemblage of unrelated parts of 
which the effect is mere higgledy-piggledy. 

Next and last comes the Commercial Cable Building. This 1s 
about the most obstreperous structure to which the new construction 
has given rise. It would probably be assigning altogether too much 
of purpose to its author to attribute to him the intention of stopping 
the vista of Nassau street, looking south, with the pushing shoulder 
and brazen terminal bulb of this edifice. Anybody can see how it 
looks now, but to infer its effect before it was built would require an 
amount and a kind of calculation which neither this building nor any 
of its predecessors warrants us in attributing to its author. To know 
beforehand just where and how this cupola would emerge, and what 
the effect of it would be when framed in between the lower buildings 
to the north of it, would have involved a deal of calculation. But the 
effect of what was probably a random stroke is the same as if it were 
a piece of studied impertinence, and the effect is very marked. In 
fact, the thing from this point of view is as characteristic as it is ob- 
streperous. As the new opera is said to be the most Parisian thing 
in Paris, so whoever is “held up” on his way down Nassau street by 
the head and shoulder of the Cable Building, swaggering into the 
empyrean over everything in sight, with, as it were, a cigar in its 
mouth, has to own that it is the most New Yorkish thing in New 
York. Of course the comparison is not favorable to us, but the 
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THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING. 
Broad Street, New York City, 


thing has the qualities of its defects and reeks of a rowdy pictur- 
esqueness like cowboy slang. : 

One cannot attribute this effect to the architect’s intention, because 
for one thing the effect of a corner of the building from Nassau street 
was much less obvious beforehand than the effect of the conjunction 
of this building with the Manhattan Life, which, indeed, was so ob- 
vious as with difficulty to be overlooked. The Cable Building is 
virtually a production of the Manhattan Building eastward with an 
interruption in the form of New street. That is a fact of which it 
-behooved the designer of the newer building to take account, but it 
is impossible to detect that he has taken any. He has recognized the 
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probable visibility of his south wall, as the designer of the Manhat- 
tan had done before him, not only by the use of a presentable mate- 
rial but by the introduction of some architectural device, especially 
towards the top. But the virtual continuity of the two he has not 
recognized by any conformity, either of material or of line. Such 
a recognition would have enhanced the effect of both buildings, but 
in fact what architecture appears upon the long side ofthe Cable Build- 
ing, in projecting belts, continuous or interrupted is introduced at 
levels which make the collocation of the two buildings quite need- 
lessly distressing. Neither have these horizontal lines anything to 
do with the composition of the Cable Building itself, nor do they es- 
tablish any harmonious relation among its parts. They merely oc- 
cur in an aimless way, so as to cut up a wall which is a mere thin and 
equable veneer, too thin to give any assurance of carrying itself and 
yet giving no indication of the actual structure. The Manhattan 
leaves something to be desired in that way, but, compared 
with its new neighbor, it is a very successful essay in the 
treatment of what is architecturally blank wall, and has a 
look of massiveness, sufficiency and organization. The belts really 
seem to tie it together, and the continuation of them across the recess, 
with the interpolated feature, is very well managed, whereas the re- 
cess on the flank of the Cable Building is not architecturally treated 
at all and counts only as a meaningless jog in a thin wall, which ap- 
parently might as well be all in one plane, since the adjoining of an- 
other tall building would close up the windows at the ends and leave 
the recess too shallow to be available for light. It cannot be said 
that the designer has not considered the distant view. It is for the 
benefit of*the distant viewer that he has put a huge brass knob at 
either end of the top, giving his skyline two competing features in 
place of one dominant feature. One of these alone, as we have seen, 
from a point of view which is apparently accidental, so far as he is 
concerned, makes an effect of a swaggering and tumultuous kind. 
The two together make no effect at all, except of aggravating the in- 
congruity between this building and its neighbor, the effect of which 
it might have improved and cumulated. 


Except these things, the architecture is confined to the narrow 
slice of Broad street front. The top is scarcely apprehensible, and is 
certainly ineffectual from any point from which the substructure can 
be seen, and taken by itself is very awkward. The effect of swagger 
is produced by the topmost member, the brass bulb cui’away to let 
in a double order, but below that there is no effect at all. The un- 
certainty about where the middle ends and the top begins is confus- 
ing and painful. As for the shaft, the central features of a balcony 
and a triple arch, whereby the architect has apparently attempted to 
relieve the monotony of nine equal and similar stories, the result of: 
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his labor is that he has managed seriously to impair the effect the 
succession of stories would have had if he had left them alone, 
without substituting any other. Really it is only the five-story base 
which is well enough seen to count, and, unfortunately, this is ex- 
tremely bad. Nothing more crude, unstudied and reckless, nothing 
that gives a stronger impression of architectural illiteracy, has been 
done in the high buildings, at the base of which the designer finds 
that he is repaid by appreciation for the most careful and scholarly 
design that he can produce. The crudity of this is really atrocious, 
and is its most noticeable quality, although there is not a notion 
here which would be worth a more respectful elaboration. What 
notions there are are mere freaks, such as the row of grotesques over 
the main archway with a cable (delightful pun) passed from mouth 
to mouth. Or the charming idea of jacketing Doric columns with 
squared ashlar between which the fluting may be discerned. Or 
the crowning device of giving a violent entasis to the piers thus de- 
signed, as if they had buckled under the superincumbent weight. 

All this is quite beneath critical notice. And upon the whole the 
architecture of the series of buildings we have been considering is 
“either zero or a minus quantity.” Why, then, does the producer 
of it go on producing and to produce? ‘There can be but one an- 
swer. He gives owners what they want practically, and owners 
neither know nor care, so long as the architect does that, what he 
does artistically. At least if they know they do not care, and if they 
care they do not know. ‘The moral of the result seems to be that 
architecture, in commercial buildings, is the architect’s personal 
amusement. He must not indulge in it to the prejudice of practi- 
cality, but if he produces what his clients want, his architecture may 
be as good or as bad as it likes, without affecting his professional 
success. That seems to be the fact, and it is not without its encour- 
aging side. For if clients do not interfere to prevent bad architec- 
ture neither do they interfere to prevent good. 


A LONG-FELT WANT. 


To the Editor of the “Architectural Record:” 


[N behalf of the architectural profession I address you upon a sub- 

ject of the greatest interest to all the busy members of that pro- 
fession. They now find that much more of their time than they can 
afford is spent over drawing-boards, and much more of their com- 
missions than they can afford is laid out upon draughtsmen. This is 
a time of eager competition, and in order that an architect may live 
it is absolutely necessary that he should spend most of his time in 
looking out for profitable work. If you will pardon the vulgar ex- 
pression, he must “hustle for a living.” If he stays in his office, in 
the old-fashioned way, and puts in his time in supervising the work of 
his draughtsmen, he is sure to fall behind. More than that, if he has 
any important work on hand, his time is taken up in conversation and 
correspondence with a host of contractors and material men. If it 
is a commercial building he is engaged on, he is liable to an almost 
daily hounding by his client to quicken the rate at which the work 
is going forward. His professional reputation is at stake in getting 
the building done at the earliest possible moment, and he has a nat- 
ural and laudable ambition to beat the record for speed in buildings 
of the same class and size. For professional purposes every hour 
that he spends over a drawing-board is lost to him. Toa busy archi- 
tect nothing can be more ridiculous than the clamor of ignorant lay- 
men for an “original style of architecture,” as if he had nothing else 
to think about than design. The people who expect such an archi- 
tect to be pottering over the architectural detail of his buildings sim- 
ply do not know what they are talking about. If he devoted his time 
to design he would have nothing to design; and what good would his 
designs do anybody? 

Architects know, what the public does not seem to have found out, 
that the recent classic revival has not been a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. If the most popular and successful architects had under- 
taken to work in any style in which they had to design, or even to 
adapt their own detail, they would have delayed their work so as to 
lose their reputations as business men, and they would not have had 
any time or any money left for themselves, what with pottering over 
details and the increased expenses of their draughting-rooms, which 
with the utmost economy threaten to eat up all their profits, even as 
itis. I suppose it would not be fair to describe the classical revival 
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as a modern invention. Ifit were, I should have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it one of the greatest labor-saving inventions of the age. 
If we were still doing Gothic or Romanesque, an architect would 
have no time to himself at all. Since the classic revival has been in- 
troduced by the efforts of the architects, it is possible for an architect 
to snatch a brief respite from professional cares. As soon as his work 
is done and he has secured a profitable commission, having laid out 
his building and designated the style, he can take a trip to Europe 
and leave the detail to the boys. 

But, even so, he often finds himself disappointed in the effect of his 
work, if I may call it so. The classic formulas are, as I have said, 
the greatest labor-saving devices of which the history of architecture ' 
gives any account. But they do not go far enough, and this is a sub- 
ject upon which I venture to address you. Though the architect 
need not bother himself with the design of his detail, he has to fix the 
scale of it for himself according to the distance from the eye and the 
direction, and this gives him an immense deal of perfectly unneces- 
sary trouble, in which, moreover, he often has his labor for his pains, 
and finds that the effect is not at all what he expected. Detail is too 
big or too small, ornaments excessive or minute, modillions look hud- 
dled or scattered. Every practitioner of classic architecture knows 
what a drawback this is. It is a very serious drawback, because even 
laymen find the work disappointing, although they do not know why. 
It is all very well to tell them that the thing is correct and according 
to rule. In extreme cases you may even venture to show them the 
formula according to which it is concocted, although, as a rule, this 
course is not to be recommended, for when you show your recipe 
what becomes of your genius? But it is of no use to tell them that 
the thing is right if it does not look right. After all, the public is our 
paymaster, and it is the public that has to be pleased. If it can be 
pleased with compilations of classic and Renaissance detail, or with 
reproductions of old buildings, all the better for us. We can get our 
livings so much easier and cheaper. We have managed to persuade 
a large part of the public that it takes more genius to compile or to 
reproduce than it does to design, and if we can keep it in that docile 
frame of mind the future of fashionable architects is assured. As to 
the future of fashionable architecture, that is not our business. As I 
was reading the other day in Stevenson, “words cannot describe how 
much more important it is that a man should support his family than 
that he should attain to or preserve distinction in the arts.’’ ‘Those 
are my sentiments, and I am sure they are those of the profes- 
sion in general. Certainly they are those of almost every suc- 
cessful practitioner of my acquaintance. The classic revival, if it can 
be kept up, offers to architects the means of supporting their families 
with the least expenditure of time in design and of money in office 
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expenses. This consideration is having increasing weight with mem- 
bers of the profession who have heretofore worked in free architec- 
ture, which compelled them to design their own detail, and they are 
gradually coming over into the classic camp. I met one the other 
day who is known for his work in Romanesque and Gothic, and he 
announced to me his conversion, and said that he found he much 
preferred to work in classic. Of course, I was pleased, and asked 
what had changed him. - “Oh,” he said, “classic is such a soft snap!” 
The slang, I beg to assure you, is his, not mine. 

But, as I say, it is evident that our paymaster, the public, must be 
kept good-natured if the present promising condition of architecture 
is to be maintained, and that it shall be pleased with the results of our 
labors. This can be attained only if we can get our classic detail rea- 
sonably right in scale, so that it may be effective without being un- 
duly prominent. At present, after spending upon the adjustment of 
it time which we can ill afford to spare we find, especially in tall build- 
ings, that we have made a mistake on one side or the other; that the 
detail either does not tell at all, or tells altogether too much. And at 
the best, when it is most successful, it is all a matter of guesswork. 

There is no necessity that this should be so. Of course, the degree 
to which any given detail should be enlarged to be effective at a given 
distance from the eye is susceptible of mathematical demonstration, 
and also the modifications that should be made in it to allow for the 
foreshortening so that it will look right when it is to be placed high in 
the air, and to be seen at an acute angle. I do not profess to be able 
to make the computation myself. I am nota scientific man. I am 
- an artist. But the thing can be done, and it ought to be done. I[ 
have no doubt that a series of curves could be constructed showing 
exactly by what percentage a given detail should be magnified, and 
how it should be modified,at each point on the curve. A manual giv- 
ing this information in regard to all the classic detail in common use, 
under the title, say, of “Modern Architecture Focussed,” would be the 
greatest possible boon to the profession. It would at once become 
the vade mecum of every practitioner of classic architecture, and, as 
a labor-saving invention for the use of architects, would rank second 
only to the classic revival itself, of which it is the necessary sequel 
and completion. Yours, for the good cause, 
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SOME ARTISTS AT THE FAIR: Frank D. 
Millet, Will H. Low, J. A. Mitchell, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, F. Hopkinson Smith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 
Pp xt ts 


After the lapse of nearly three years it 
seems still desirable to insist upon a little 
book which preserves for us some memory of 
what was best at the Chicago World’s Fair of 
18938. That something was undoubtedly the 
decoration in sculpture and in painting, and 
as that has nearly all perished, such record 
as is given in this small book should be the 
more carefully preserved. There are several 
large subscription books devoted to the Ex- 
position, and these, none of them, ignore the 
artistic decoration of the Great Show, but as 
they give very little of it in proportion to 
their size and cost, the small and entirely ac- 
cessible book, is more to our present purpose. 

Mr. F. D. Millet’s paper is, of course, the 
most important one of the five in this connec- 
tion. It is he who has entitled his article 
“The Decoration of the Exposition,’’ and this 
article alone occupies nearly half of the space 
contained in the little book we are consider- 
ing. It has, too, fifteen illustrations, of which 
all, or all but one or two, are of very great 
value and deserve permanent preservation. 


It is certain that such a body of decorative > 


work as was in place at Chicago in 1893 
would have received, had it been put up in 
France or Germany, the honors of a special 
publication, with large illustrations perpetu- 
ating the memory of every great combination 
and every important detail. 

Mr. Millet’s article was written with the 
enthusiasm natural to the occasion. What 
it has to say about the purely architectural 
designs of the buildings should be compared 
with the criticisms made by foreign, and es- 
pecially French artists, as printed in their own 
journals. The unending shower of cold water 
which these latter contributed is really needed 
to quench the too glowing laudation bestowed 
upon the plaster facades of the Court of Honor. 
Every word which Mr. Millet gives to the 


painting and sculpture of the Exposition is to 
be received, on the other hand, with that re- 
spect which is due to the opinions of an ex- 
pert: to the dicta pronounced upon the arts 
well known to him, of one of the first of our 
living artists. It is not meant that Mr. Millet 
has tried to make a critical article of his pa- 
per. He would be the first to disclaim that 
and to urge that what he had written was 
partly in advance of the realized fact and 
partly mere record; the words, perhaps, being 
somewhat perfunctory. That does not inter- 
fere with our appreciation of the article in 
question. What Mr. Millet thought it best to 
say of the works of art he found it desirable 
to select for comment. and of the tendencies 
which he noted and thought it desirable to 
note—these are matters which it is important 
to keep in mind. If there were a larger and 
more adequate book preserving the record of 
these important pieces of painting and sculp- 
ture, it would, perhaps, not occur to us to 
examine this brief one and to select it for com- 
ment at this late day, but there is no such 
book, and the few pages given here, with their 
dozen and a half illustrations of those works 
of art, is all that most people can own and 
preserve as a relic of the important combina- 
tion of decorative art which was lavished 
on those perishable structures, which, indeed 
have already perished. 


A Text-Book of the History of Sculpture, by 
Allan Marquand, Ph. D., L. H. D., and Ar- 
thur L. Frothingham, Jr., Ph. D., professors 
of archaeology and the history of art, in 
Princeton University. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1806. 

This book suffers, of course, from the condi- 
tions of its being. Of 286 available pages, 113 
half-tone figures take up the space of at least 
fifty pages, and in what remains, an attempt 
is made to cover the whole vast field from 
Egyptian antiquity of the early Empire down 
to the work of George Gray Barnard, exhi- 
bited in the Logerot Garden three months 
ago. The book is written with that very pur- 
pose, to tell the public that there was sculp- 
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ture in early Egypt, in later Egypt, in As- 
syria 700 years B. C., in Western Asia from 
700 to 400 B. C., in Greece before the historic 
time, and so on from epoch to epoch, from 
land to land; that there was a sculpture in 
each of these regions and each of these times, 
and what, in a general way, that sculpture was 
like. ‘‘To tell the public,’’ has been said above, 
but the well-informed student of art, who is 
not exactly ‘‘the public,’’ will find enough in 
these pages to surprise him. This, indeed, is 
inevitable. Who is so well-informed that he 
may not be surprised by the reading of some 
of the statements made in this book, which 
statements, however, are capable of demon- 
stration? While every student of the sub- 
ject has his favorite epoch, in which he 
thinks himself a discoverer and a principal 
authority, other epochs and styles will be less 
known to him, as is inevitable; and what 
there is admirable about this book is that 
such an enthusiastic student as we have im- 
agined, is pretty sure to be surprised at once 
by the appearance of something about his own 
particular department, and also by the ap- 
pearance of facts new to him and conclusions 
which he had not ventured to reach. In 
other words, the little book is remarkably 
complete. It really covers the ground, and 
this is a statement which it is a pleasure to 
have to make. 

That which satisfies the reader the least is 
the chapter on American sculpture, but this 
was to be expected. Twelve pages was pro- 
portionately a good deal to allow for the forty 
years of American sculpture plus the occa- 
sional moments before that epoch when a 
single work of art was produced, and yet, in 
these twelve pages a great many names had 
to be mentioned, and the work of the sculp- 
tors in some sense appraised. This is where 
the insuperable difficulty has appeared. That 
one sculptor of great ability and celebrity 
should be merely mentioned while one of less 
renown, much younger, and in the opinion of 
many, less meritorious, should receive a half 
page of comment is merely the carrying out 
of peculiarities of opinion; it is not that, but 
the hopelessness of qualifying each artist in 
his turn in the few words allowed him which 
makes this chapter so unsatisfactory. In the 
work of other times, removed from us by 
even a few years, and in the work of other 
lands than our own, some general qualifica- 
tion may be and is attempted; moreover, the 
perspective which time and distance afford us 
gives to the student a natural and easy group- 
ing which allows him comment where it is 
most called for. Our American work is too 
near to us to allow of this. Who shall dis- 
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tribute our sculptors in groups and speak of 
them otherwise than as separate and detached 
individualities? 

The tone of criticism is excellent. But a 
few words could be given to those general re- 
marks in which criticism of a school or an 
epoch can best be conveyed, but those few 
words are almost always the best words pos- 
sible. Since the criticism is good, it stands 


‘to reason, considering the sense in which the 


word criticism has come to be employed, that 
the knowledge of technical methods, the dis- 
crimination between different styles of model- 
ling and theinsight into artistic significance are 
all of marked excellence. Indeed, the text of this 
book shows to one who will read it with the 
close care which so compressed a piece of 
writing requires, this equipment for the task 
completely embodied in the resulting work. 
The paragraph beginning with the words 
‘‘Technical Methods,’ on page 76, should be 
read with minute care down to the end of the 
Chapter, as an instance of what is here meant. 
It has proved impracticable to make a selec- 
tion for quotation here, and three pages and a 
half, even of this small book, are too much to 
reprint in our columns; but if one wants to 
know in brief what the Greeks meant by their 
sculpture and how they expressed their mean- 
ing,.and if he is prepared to read these two 
or three pages over and over again several 
times until their exact sense has forced itself 
upon him, he will know more about Greek 
sculpture than was the lot of any one until 
these recent years had brought with them the 
possibility of a real insight into the signifi- 
cance of Grecian art. Much of the same ex- 
cellence of appreciation is to be found in the 
analysis of mediaeval sculpture. The para- 
graph at the beginning of Chapter XIV. may 
here be reprinted in part as an introduction 
to the subject, ‘‘General Characteristics.” 
“The most characteristic fact about the devel- 
opment of art from the rise of Christianity to 
the Renaissance in the fifteenth century was 
the supremacy of architecture. The aes- 
thetic qualities involved in love of beauty, 
orderly symmetry, and artistic form, in poetic 
conceptions and exuberance of imagination, 
all have their outlet in architecture. In paint- 
ing, not external beauty but internal signifi-~ 
cance, was required. Sculpture, on the other 
hand, was not used either as a medium for 
teaching, as painting was, or, like architect- 
ure, as an aesthetic vehicle. It therefore 
played a very secondary part, and not until 
the close of the twelfth century did it begin 
to resume its old part as an important factor 
in the development of art. The Gothic Cathe- 
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dral paved the way for the Renaissance.’’ This 
excellent statement of the case is followed by 
an examination of early Christian sculpture, in- 
cluding Byzantine work, and that is followed 
in its turn by Chapters XV., XVI., etc., in 
which the mediaeval sculpture of Italy, France 
and other nations of Europe is treated. In 
these few pages there is to be found the best 
and most satisfactory analysis of mediaeval 
sculpture which the present writer has ever 
had the pleasure of reading. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By 
Ernest Arthur Gardner, M. A., late Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and formerly Director of the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens; Yates Professor 
of Archaeology in University College, Lon- 
don. Part II.; pp. xvii., 267-552. London: 
Macmillan & Co. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1897. $1.25. 

In No. 21 of this Journal (Vol. VI., page 89) 
the first part of this valuable Handbook was 
reviewed. The present volume, which com- 
pletes the work, begins in the middle of Chap- 
ter III., and in the middle of the fifth century 
B. C. The first few pages are thus naturally 
devoted to the necessarily full description and 
analysis of the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
The treatment of these is extremely just and 
sober. The probabilities of attribution are in- 
sisted on with sufficient force to show the 
writer’s convictions, while they are not treated 
as if capable of positive verification. The only 
exception worthy of note is the positive state- 
ment that the frieze on the cella wall repre- 
sents the Panathenaic procession; but this is 
so much the most usual explanation given of 
this frieze that such a statement may be 
passed as reasonable enough. it has been said 
that this is the only exception; it includes, 
however, several minor ones. Thus, the list of 
the gods in the frieze is given with a little 
more approach to positive assertion than is 
quite safe, and the objects carried on their 
heads by the two attendants of the priestess 
in the centre of the eastern frieze are called 
stools, without allusion to the other explana- 
tions that have been given. A complete ac- 
count of the frieze would require, also, mention 
of those details which are not possible to un- 
derstand and which evidently were made out 
in painting in completion of the sculptured 
forms. It may be said in this connection that 
Mr. Gardner is less interested in the matter 
of the painting of Greek sculpture than one 
would expect of so enthusiastic a_ student. 
What is said on page 450 does, indeed, make 
partial amends. Here, in connection with the 
recently discovered sarcophagi of Sidon, he 
uses the words: ‘‘no one who has not seen this 
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sarcophagus can realize the effect produced 
by a correct and artistic application of 
color to sculpture.’ In that case, as in 
the statues found on the Acropolis in 1S885- 
1886, color was present and plainly visible. 
The investigation of students, to whom this 
painting of antique sculpture has been a mat- 
ter of great interest, show that in many a 
work not now painted, color was used to com- 
plete the design and even to explain the dress, 
the ornaments, the utensils, even the drapery 
itself. To us who never see painted sculpture; 
that is to say, sculpture intended from the 
beginning to be polychromatic and designed 
accordingly, it is hard to realize how complete- 
ly it is within the power and within the range 
of an able artist to combine color effect with 
solid form, especially with sculpture in relief. 
It is not for a moment to be supposed that Mr. 
Gardner is indifferent to the most fascinating 
subject, but it may be reasonable to regret 
that he has not treated it somewhat more at 
length. 

The treatment of the Athenian burial slabs, 
to which Mr. Percy Gardner has devoted the 
important monograph reviewed in our last 
number, in here brief, but, perhaps, as full 
as the relative importance of the subject ad- 
mits in so small a book as this. It seems im- 
possible to shake the feeling of the modern 
student that statues are in some way mor¢ 
important than sculpture in relief, and accord- 
ingly the Dexileos tombstone and the Hegeso 
tombstone, the only sepulchre reliefs of which 
illustrations are given, would not be alone if 
equally valuable sculpture in the round were 
in question. The few words which are given 
to the tombstones, two pages and a-half in all, 
are excellent; but inasmuch as all these tomb- 
stones, with the exception of two or three, are 
in the comparatively remote Museum of Ath- 
ens, it seems a pity that they are not insisted 
on a little more strongly in order that the 
world of students may become more interested 
in them. 

This leads to observation of the chief defect 
from which the book seems to suffer, a certain 
willingness to accept the popular, or presum- 
ably popular, judgment as to the relative im- 
portance of works of art, and to yield rather 
willingly to the pressure which popular de- 
mand for information may be supposed to ex- 
ert upon the scholar who is supposed to supply 
the demand. The fact that people want to 
know about statues in our museums may al- 
most be said to constitute, in the eys of the 
maker of this bok, a reason for the fuller 
exDlanation of these works, while the far less 
known but important works of art remain with 
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but little explanation. In connection with this, 
there may be mentioned a certain lack of bold- 
ness in departing from the received descrip- 
tion of the gallery pieces. Thus, the Farnese 
Bull, as it is called, that is to say, the group 
of the Torture of Dirce, in the Naples Museum, 
is, in reality, more nearly a sixteenth century 
than an antique sculpture on account of the 
very elaborate restoration which it has under- 
gone. No one of the four human bodies can 
be said to be certainly in its right position, 
and of them, at least one is in a seemingly 
impossible position. The bull’s attitude is 
questionable, the dog is entirely new, and the 
whole group is known to have been so far 
modified as to allow of its being used in con- 
nection with a fountain. Now, to treat such 
a group as this through a page of critical ex- 
amination and to infer anything positive from 
it with relation to the school to which it be- 
longs, seems an error of ihe gravest kind. 
To weigh the value of this book as a piece of 
evidence against the value of a wholly unre- 
stored and comparatively perfect piece, is an 
error somewhat akin to the acceptance of the 
Laocoon in its modern and restored form, 
that is to say, with the right arm of the father 
extended, carrying the folds of the serpent 
with it. The only safe rule in connection with 
antique sculpture is to strip the restored piece, 
in imagination, of all its restorations, and to 
see what the fragment which has not been 
touched has to say to us. Mr. Gardner is quite 
aware of this. In his introduction, pages 9 
and 10, he speaks of the restoration of antique 
sculpture exactly as it should be spoken of; 
and, yet, the pieces discovered during the last 
fifty years and absolutely unaltered in surface 
as well as in general attitude and action, do 
not receive in these pages, which treat of the 
later schools, that comparatively respectful 
treatment which they deserve. What is meant 
is this: that such a statue as the Hermes of 
Olympia, which has not been touched by the 
restorer; or the Apoxyomenos, in the Braccio 
Nuovo of the Vatican, in which only some of 
the fingers have been denaturalized; or the 
Venus of the Capitol, in which the tip of the 
nose and also some fingers are new; or the 
headless, draped Niobe in the Chiaramonti 
Gallery of the Vatican; or the Venus of Milo, 
in which only the exact slope of the torso is 
doubtful; or all that is set up and admitted as 
belonging to the work of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, as untouched as the Hermes—that 
these works, and such as these, are alone wor- 
thy of careful and minute study and of servy- 
ing as examples from which to draw positive 
lessons of history or of art. In the matter of 
relief sculpture, too, not a word is said about 
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the extraordinarily elaborate restorations 
which have been given to these Hellenistic pic- 
torial reliefs, to which the author has rightly 
given considerable attention. Professor 
Schreiber, whose important work on this sub- 
ject is constantly cited by our author, says 
nothing of these restorations because he gives 
them in the fullest way in his plates, each of 
his photographic reproductions being accom-: 
panied by an outline on semi-transparent 
paper which laid upon the photograph shows — 
accurately what parts are new. In fact, the 
whole study of the Hellenistic and Graeco- 
Roman sculpture is modified by the question, 
which should precede all other questions, as 
to the authenticity of the pieces themselves, 
One reason why the Pergamene frieze has been 
such a prodigious help to all students is that 
here we have Hellenistic sculpture in relief on 
a very grand scale, and not restored at all. 
No doubt it might be argued in behalf of the 
treatment given to the subject in this book 
that there has not been room to discuss these 
opinions. The objection to treating the subject 
without discussing these opinions is that the 
student has a right to know what the works of 
art amounted to, which works of art are given 
him as examples of schools named and criti- 
cised and embodiments of principles discussed. 
If he finds, as he is sure to find, that some of 
the most important and apparently accepted 
of these authorities are really non-existent, 
having as much modern as ancient spirit. in 
their composition as they now exist, he will 
dispute the whole doctrine of the book and 
be too apt to reject the teaching which may 
well be got in spite of its faulty basis. 

Roman sculpture receives less attention 
than could be wished; but that the title of the 
book expressly excludes it. We do not find 
any mention of those remarkable reliefs which, 
in Trajan’s time and in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius give us an almost Grecian dignity 
together with their Roman narrative or pic- 
torial power. The sculptures on the Column 
of Trajan and its copy, the Column of Aurelius, 
are not the only historical reliefs of the time. 
Those which are now in the Lateran are even 
more important as aids in the study of Roman 
art. It is true that but little attention has 
been given to Roman sculpture of the Empire 
and that little of it remains which compares 
in interest with that of earlier epochs. The 
neglect of it in the present work is, therefore, 
not remarkable. It is only to be commented 
on as one more evidence of that reluctance 
to treat the subject in a somewhat original 
and personal way, which is hardly to be 
blamed, but should be mentioned as a char- 
acteristic of the book before us. 
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DESIGN FOR CHESEBROUGH BUILDING. 


Pearl and State Streets, New York City. Clinton & Russell Architects. 


Architectural Rrrovy, 


A REVIEW OF THE WORKS OF 
CLINTON & RUSSELL. 


HE firm of Clinton & Russell is of later formation than most 
of the firms which are well known in the architects’ world. 
Charles W. Clinton is much the older man; and studied the profes- 
sion of architecture with Richard Upjohn, who gave up work in 
1870. That Upjohn, father of the present Richard M. Upjohn, was 
the architect of Trinity Church, New York, finished in 1846. He 
was the first president of the American Institute of Architects, re- 
taining his presidency until the time when, from a local society, it 
became an organization with chapters in different cities of the land. 
Mr. Clinton himself was one of the first members of the Institute of 
Architects, his membership dating from the first year, 1857. For 
some years Mr. Clinton was associated with Mr. Edward Tucker- 
man Potter, the firm name being Potter & Clinton. 

William Hamilton Russell was born in 1856. He is a graduate 
of Columbia College, and studied architecture with the well known 
firm of Renwick & Sands, in New York, and also in Europe. Ren- 
wick & Sands were in very active business at the time Mr. Russell 
was connected with them. The partnership being broken by the 
death of Mr. Sands, in 1882, a new firm was organized, consisting of 
Mr. James Renwick—much the oldest man of the three——Mr. As- 
pinwall and Mr. Russell, and for ten years they were actively em- 
ployed. In 1892 this firm was dissolved; and for two years Mr. 
Russell had been alone when, in 1894, the present partnership of 
Clinton & Russell was formed. 

It has been thought best not to discriminate in the following pages 
the work of either of the partners from that of the firm, or that of 
the other partner. It is evident that the larger office buildings are 
more generally the work of the firm. 

The beginning of the year 1898 will see a large office building 
taking shape at the southern corner of Broadway and Exchange 
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STATUE OF PETER STUYVESANT. 


J. Massey Rhind, Sculptor. 


Clinton & Russell, Architects- 


STATUE OF HENRY HUDSON, 


J. Massey Rhind, Sculptor. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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“EXCHANGE COURT.” 


Broadway, Exchange Pl. and New St., New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


Place. This building will bear the name of Exchange Court, as the 
building now occupying the site does. It will fill the front from 
Broadway to New Street on the steep slope of Exchange Place. Half 
way down the hill will be the main entrance, while another entrance 
will be on Broadway at the southern end, and one at a similar situa- 
tion in the New Street front. A view of the building, taken from 
the architects’ drawings, is given in our first illustration. Its gen- 
eral scheme is that which is always most successful and most agree- 
able in its architectural result, for a high building—namely, that in 
which two pavilions are separated by a court, with the main en- 
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trance-way leading into and occupying that court on the ground 
floor. At least, no scheme has yet been devised which gives so good 
an opportunity for general impressiveness of the resulting structure. 
Delicacy of proportion seems to be out of the question; fine details 
are, of course, unknown to our general architectural practice, and 
the difficulty of applying them to a lofty building has not as yet been 
overcome, except in one or two instances—the work of exceptional 
men. But the division into two great pavilions separated by a court 
allows, at least, of that always fine effect of repetition, one great mass 
duly echoing and repeating another; and a certain large general 
proportion is thus attainable—namely, that between the pavilions 
and the court which separates them and that between the free or 
tower-like masses of the pavilions and the continuous basement, held 
together in one mass by the courtyard entrance itself. That is to 
say, the Exchange Court building is likely to be much finer in ex- 
ternal effect than if it were a single great cubical mass with an un- 
seen courtyard within. The design before us deserves no special 
remark except that the treatment of the two lowest stories as the 
architectural basement, the uprights very strongly emphasized and 
forming almost detached piers thirty feet high, is probably the best 
arrangement possible under these conditions; the piers carrying as 
they do a continuous string-course forming a kind of entablature, 
the unfortunate effect of arches in this place is avoided. It is doubt- 
ful if arches are ever altogether successful when used to close at top 
the openings of these lower stories. The fronts are so evidently 
resolvable into a series of upright piers; it is so obvious to every one 
that the uprights must come over each other, and that. there is not 
and cannot be any broad wall-surface requiring an arch to support 
it, that even the uninstructed observer must feel the superiority of a 
straightforward post-and-lintel composition. Moreover, those who 
know anything about the steel framing of these modern office build- 
ings, know that each one of these piers is a mere mask of one of the 
great metal uprights of the building; and to him, assuredly, the arch 
is a useless and undesirable device for darkening the windows which 
can ill afford to have their valuable space diminished. 

In one respect this building is notable—namely, the proposed ad- 
dition of sculpture of permanent value to its facade. The example 
of the American Surety Company, at the corner of Broadway and 
Pine Street, has been followed; and the same artist, Mr. J. Massey 
Rhind, who modelled the fine and important allegorical figures for 
that building, has made for this one four figures larger than life. 
These are portrait statues, more or less ideal, and representing Hen- 
drick Hudson and Peter Stuyvesant, DeWitt Clinton and General 
Wolfe. Three of these worthies were certainly New York men. 
\Whether General Wolfe was or not, we will leave to special students 
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of American history to decide. The selection of this one as the 
fourth figure has certainly puzzled many whose opinion is worth 
having. This, however, is of minor importance. The public will 
be satisfied if the statues are fine, as they have every reason to expect 
them to be. Photographs from the models are given in these pages, 
and it is evident that the public may be congratulated upon the 
statuary they are about to possess, even if there should be ground 
for a suspicion that the sculptor does not resolutely reject that heresy 
which bids the figure to be more elongated—taller and more slender 
—than the proportions of life, when it is to be seen from below. 
There will be two recumbent figures in the spandrels of the arch in 
the main entrance on Exchange Place, but these, and the sculpture 
of the pilasters and attic of this entrance exist as yet only in sketches, 
and no judgment of them should be passed. 

‘Another criticism on the design seems necessary—namely, an 
insistance upon the need of special supports for the statues in ques- 
tion. The piers which carry the horizontal entablature and which 
form the architectural basement may be assumed to be sufficient in 
reveal and in apparent mass. They carry the piers of the upper 
division and combine well with the whole structure. If, now, four 
of these piers are advanced horizontally beyond the general face of 
the wall so as to seem very much thicker and more massive, and if 
the apparent cause for this is merely the placing upon them of the 
weight contained in a marble statue, even of heroic size, an architec- 
tural solecism seems to be committed. If it were the custom in our 
time to design with any reference to the purposes or nature of the 
structure, it would have occurred to the designer of this front that 
these statues require special uprights to support them, either corbels 
or engaged columns, or some architectural device less ponderous, 
less magnificent in its possibilities, less potential as a carrying mem- 
ber than these piers which seem to have a hundred and fifty feet of 
wall to support. It is to be asked, in short, that all the piers be set 
to the same kind of work—namely, that of carrying the superstruc- 
ture, and that the statues should be carried on projecting members, 
of minor importance when considered as parts of the construction, 
however important to the design. 

The beginning of the year 1898 will see, also, a nearly completed 
structure, by Messrs. Clinton & Russell, a few doors below Ex- 
change Court. This is the Hudson Building, 32 Broadway. Here 
the same, or very similar, arrangement of piers is used for the archi- 
tectural basement, which, however, in this case consists of three 
stories, the building itself being higher, or sixteen stories in all. The 
basement piers themselves, because including three stories in their 
height, are treated with a little more elaboration. Each one con- 
sists of a decided and well-marked pilaster backed by a plain pier 
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HUDSON BUILDING. 


32 and 34 Broadway, New York City. 


Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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without architectural features. As in the case of Exchange Court, 
the doorway on Broadway is arranged between two of these piers 
with its architrave and fronton, and is set upon the face of these 
piers and projecting from them. It is, of course, an anomaly to 
treat pilasters in this way, but the generality of the practice and the 
recognized fact that the lofty pilasters are not monoliths, but them- 
selves built-up piers, makes it difficult to object very strongly to the 
solecism in question. More objectionable is the insertion in the 
otherwise simple fronts of two horizontal stripes with a good deal of 
sculptured ornament in them, each stripe having the width of one 
story. Such a method of breaking up a lofty front is feeble, and 
seems the first suggestion that occurs to the puzzled designer with- 
out adequate resources. The value of this facade is in its rigid 
severity, its extreme plainness. That severity, that plainness is the 
condition to which one would like to reduce all these business fronts 
until the artists suffering from the absence of something artistic in 
their exteriors begin to work out a scheme for their fitting adorn- 
ment. The plainer the better! should be the primary requirement 
of every owner in giving instructions to his architect, and the primary 
maxim of every architect in giving directions to his subordinates. 
In this respect the Hudson Building is one of the best fronts in the 
business quarter of the city; its cornice of very slight projection is 
also an excellent feature, and it would be better still if the little ara- 
besques of the fourth and fifteenth stories could be abolished. 

In both these cases, the new high building stands close against a 
previously existing building, higher or nearly as high. The Ex- 
change Court blocks out the windows in the northern wall of the 
old “Tower Building,’ and the Hudson Building, in like manner, 
stops up the side windows of the great structure of the Standard Oil 
Company. A year or two of experience will show how far these 
high buildings are of business value when they cannot open side 
windows over their neighbors’ property. It has been stated rather 
frequently in the newspaper press and elsewhere that these sky- 
scrapers are only economically valuable when they are isolated. 
That is to say, one sky-scraper is good, but two, close together, de- 
feat each other’s purpose; and, of three in juxtaposition, the middle 
ene is a pecuniary failure. That remains to be seen, and it is an 
interesting question. 

Meritorious in the way of extreme plainness is the twelve-story 
building in Murray Street, Nos. 9-15. This, which is called the 
Franklin Building, contains more careful, or, at least, more judicious 
designing than either of those hitherto spoken of. The device, not 
seldom employed in these unmanageable high fronts—namely, that 
of making corner piers of apparent massiveness by reducing the out- 
ermost vertical row of windows to openings much smaller than those 


FRANKLIN BUILDING. 
Nos. 9 to 15 Murray Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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of the rest of the front, so that the two piers with a little window 
between them come to seem like a single massive pier with openings 
in it too small to affect the appearance of weight,—this device 
is well used in the present instance. This is always fortunate in 
architectural effect. It carries with it, of course, the necessity oi 
diminished light in the offices which occupy the corner; and this, 
which is of no consequence in a building with three sides free, may 
be more or less objectionable where other buildings prevent tue 
opening of windows in the side walls. Whether this arrangement 
is admissible will be a question for each separate designer; that it is 
effective there can be no doubt. In the case before us the treatment 
of the whole building up to the main cornice, which is treated as a 
balcony, is very effective. The grouping of seven super-imposed 
couples of windows into one round-headed window, as in Exchange 
Court, and the meaningless breaking up of an otherwise uniform 
front by string courses, as in the Hudson Building, are avoided. 
The windows are naturally placed, and a really pleasing system ot 
fenestration is obtained in the simplest way. It is not so easy to ap- 
prove the very high attic, two stories made into one by means of 
lofty pilasters. There will be occasion to comment unfavorably 
upon a similar feature used in other buildings, where, indeed, it is far 
more unpleasant than it is here. Indeed, this front is one of the best 
which the lofty architecture has yet brought into being. That is not 
to give it very warm praise. Is there any single high business build- 
ing in New York to which warm praise should be given? 

Three buildings put up for one and the same proprietor—namely, 
the Woodbridge Building, at William, John and Platt Streets; the 
Graham Building, at Duane and Church Streets, and the Stokes 
Building, No. 47 Cedar Street, demand attention as having that 
plainness which seems so eminently desirable. The Woodbridge 
Building, twelve stories high, fronts on three streets. It has its main 
doorway in the middle of the principal front; it has a high arcliitec- 
tural basement, a narrow and low mezzanine between two marked 
string courses, and a seven-story wall divided into large piers, a low 
separate story below the cornice and the attic above the cornice. 
That is to say, it is designed in a perfectly simple and natural man- 
ner, as well fitted to its purpose as any scheme that can be devised. 
What is to be objected to is the arching of the window-heads in four 
stories, so that valuable light is sacrificed and windows of an un- 
gainly shape are produced. Nothing can prevent the windows of 
the third story and those of the eleventh story from seeming lower 
than the windows in other stories, while the broad openings of the 
tenth story become mere lunettes. It is difficult to have patience 
with the repetition of this mistaken detail. The arches have no 
weight to carry. It is hard even to give them any apparent weight 
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47 Cedar Street, New York City. Clinton & Russetl, Architects, 
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which they might seem to carry. They serve no purpose in the 
werld but that of alternating round-headed openings with square 
ones, and so avoiding a certain monotony. But monotony is pre- 
cisely the one feature upon which these designs must depend if they 
are ever to be made successful. Monotony is not in itself an evil in 
architecture. Every designer must have felt a longing for long rows 
of openings of the same size, and must have felt the charm of them 
when they occur. Where would the interior beauty of basilicas and 
of cathedrals be but for the long sequence of equal or nearly equal 
arches? The sequence of equal or nearly equal stories superimposed 
one upon another is, indeed, an annoying thing at first sight, and 
the architects have shrunk from it, but an acceptance of the mon- 
otony of these many stories, which have precisely the same purpose, 
and, therefore, the same or nearly the same dimensions, is a con- 
dition precedent in the study of these designs, and we are more 
ready to welcome a frequent acceptance of it even if the result seems 
cold and hard than the efforts to escape it which involve the use of 
arched openings interspersed with square-headed ones without any 
logical reason for their appearance there. In this respect the Gra- 
ham Building offers a good illustration and makes an agreeable con- 
trast to the last-named one. In this there are, indeed, some arches, 
and the third story and the eleventh story are open to the same 
charge that we have brought against the stories of small round- 
headed windows in the Woodbridge Building; but the Graham 
Building, with its large piers forming an architectural basement of 
two stories, and with the plain square windows with flat brick arches 
in the narrower front and in the outermost vertical rows of the 
broader front, shows how much may be done by a frank acceptance 
of monotony. The observer wonders why these square double win- 
dows could not have begun immediately with the third story and 
have gone on uninterruptedly to the eleventh story and to the cor- 
nice. Even a plain brick wall is often a beautiful object, and a brick 
wall pierced with openings having flat arches like these, the bricks 
used being as fine as these are in their play of mingled color, is one 
of the most beautiful things in architecture.. Why our designers 
will not work frankly and joyfully in masses of brick, accepting con- 
stant repetition of the same form as a necessary and not undelightful 
feature, is more than the student of their work is able to say. Such 
a student longs to see it tried more frankly—more boldly; the small 
and feeble attempts at it which have been made, as in the Graham 
Building, encouraging him to expect fine things of it when it is un- 
dertaken without reserve or hesitation. 

The Stokes Building, No. 47 Cedar Street, as first built and as 
shown in our illustration, was free from the second attic which now 
finishes its facade in a rather odd and abnormal fashion. The ten-story 
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front, as first conceived, is all of brickwork, except the architectural 
basement of two stories, and differs very slightly in style from the 
Graham Building. The broader fagade of this last-named building 
is preferable, we think, to that of the Stokes Building, for reasons al- 
ready suggested in this paper, such as the difference between the 
windows at the corner and those in the middle part of the wall, and 
the variety of proportion which results from them. In spite of this, 
however, the front of the Stokes Building is very agreeable, whether 
as seen from the narrow street, as it must be seen usually, or as in the 
photograph which was made by taking advantage of the temporary 
disappearance of its opposite neighbor. Yes, the Graham Building 
must be considered the best, on the whole; similar as the three en- 
trance fronts of the three buildings really are, there must ‘be a prefer- 
ence, and that preference it is not hard to give to the building at 
Duane and Church Streets. 

There is one building in a rather out of the way situation which is 
a good instance of the right use of brick work. This is the Rhine- 
lander office building, fronting on Duane and Rose Streets. It 
is one of those large, lofty, plain warehouse buildings which really 
adorn the streets of business New York in those quarters where ele- 
gance and ladylike shopping influence are not felt. Persons who do 
not visit the quarter east.of City Hall Park may see in the De Vinne 
Building, at Lafayette Place and 4th Street, the type and, perhaps, 
the prototype, of these warehouses, although in that building the door- 
piece has a refined elaboration not common to the others. One is not 
likely to be enthusiastic over the rustication in the second, third and 
fourth stories of the Rhinelander Building; that seems a perpetuation 
in brick work of what was but a stupid attempt at ornamentation in 
the original coursed stone work. It was assuredly the duller work- 
men of the later revived classic who invented rustication; the fellows 
who did not know how to introduce any variety into their buildings, 
who dared not employ ornament and yet felt the need of breaking 
up their oppressive flat walls. Good American brickwork need not 
resort to any such wretched devices for the sake of variety; at least, 
need not do so when there is no compulsion put upon the architect 
‘to use face-brick. Granted that the smooth, uniform “Philadelphia 
brick” of fifty years ago required some introduction in the lines of 
light and shadow, assuredly this is not the case with the mottled and 
variegated brick work used in this building, and always to be had at 
a much lower price than was paid for the uniform-colored. face-brick 
before alluded to. The lines drawn horizontally through the ground 
story by means of raised bands of terra cotta with a broken fret in 
relief upon their surface, are excellent. They help to give to this 
lowermost story a certain flat-bedded solidity of appearance; they 
look like bond-stones where they show on the surface of the piers 
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which form this story, and greatly aid in the general effect of the 
building. In like manner, the simulation of an entablature at the 
top of this ground story made by a group of moldings with leaf or- 
naments below, and a second and larger group with egg-and-dart 
ovolo and a kind of wave ornament above it on the face of the square 
cornice-like terminal moulding—all this detail is very much in place. 
This seeming entablature is carried over the large openings of the 
ground story, forming lintels, at least in the architectural sense; and 
in these lintels the courses of brick still run horizontal, disclaiming 
in this way any constructional feature in the brick facing, and insist- 
ing upon the iron girder behind. The repetition of small string 
courses above the fourth story and again in two or three places near 
the top of the building, is very well managed. The cornice is too 
big for a building in a narrow, crowded street; we must go back to 
the Hudson Building above named to see the business cornice as it 
should be. Here, again, in this Rhinelander Building the round- 
arched windows are used in a way to avoid ugly contrast with the 
square windows. The windows with round arches are inserted in 
piers at the corners managed in the way which was described above 
in treating of the Franklin Building. These round-headed windows 
are, then, not contrasted with the square windows in such a Way as 
to make the whole story seem unduly low and insufficiently lighted. 
The windows which look smaller because of the lowering effect of 
their arched heads come where the small windows are effective, and 
help the design in a way which larger ones would not do. The porch 
at the angle of this building, and which forms its principal entrance, 
built entirely in Catskill Mountain bluestone, with the exception of 
the polished granite shafts, is effective in design, and the contrast of 
the bluestone with the large mass of brickwork is all that could be 
wished. In short, while this building cannot claim any great novelty 
of design, the result is effective and good, as good as anything that 
one finds in comparing the plainer and less costly of the business 
buildings in New York. 

Another Rhinelander Building stands on William Street and forms 
Nos. 232-238. The design of this facade is very like that of the 
two fronts on Duane and Rose Streets, a similar arrangement vof 
coupled windows between piers, small round windows in the corner 
piers, rusticated brick-work below, and bands of terra cotta on the 
ground story, which forms the architectural basement. It is a simple 
and really imposing front. It is a singular comment, however, on 
the architectural pretensions of such fronts as this, that the gable 
wall, as shown in our illustration (for it is not exactly like this in 
reality) is a more interesting composition than the facade on William 
Street. Unquestionably a part of this interest is found in the very 
large masses of unbroken brickwork which, of course, cannot be ob- 
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232 to 238 William Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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tained in a street facade where the demand must always be to get as 
much light as may be feasible. Still the fact that the value of this 
pictured gable-wall is found in the vigorous contrast between the 
centre broken up by many windows and the large piers which en- 
close it; together with the upper stories with many windows and the 
lower stofits with but few; suffices to make a point well worthy the 
attention of every designer. Boldness, dash, some freedom in the 
general design, and some indifference as to the arrangements of 
solids and openings, which have been at once consecrated and vul- 
garized by long use; these, as this gable wall stands to show us, are 
what are needed for the designing of our high business buildings. 
Still, these huge brick warehouses are among the most successful 
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ENTRANCE OF FAHYS BUILDING. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


architectural novelties in New York, their great scale counting for 
much in their merit. 

A great contrast to the simplicity of the Rhinelander warehouses 
is found in the attempted richness of the Fahys Building, at No. 41 
Maiden Lane, going through to Liberty Street,, Each of the fronts, 
twelvesstories high, is decorated below with an elaborate screen of 
carved stone-work, carefully studied from French Renaissance work 
of the sixteenth century. The screen forms the facade for two stories 
of its height. A similar detail, also of Renaissance architecture, 
forms the topmost story and the parapet. All between—nine stories 
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of wall—is pierced with windows of generally uniform character and 
disposition, some having segmental arches of very slight rise, others 
having perfectly flat arches, but all the windows of the same size and 
arranged in couples in a perfectly simple, natural and obvious way. 
In fact, the spacing of the windows is equally simple throughout, and 
the ornamental screen at the bottom and the ornamental attic at the 
top are not allowed to interfere with this simplicity and utilitarian 
disposition. All this is good. The windows are where they ought 
to be, the undecorated brick wall is altogether right in its treatment, 
the Renaissance architecture of the screen is nowise bad, being, in- 
deed, a very frank study of excellent models, and the larger openings 
of the ground story grouping well with the small ones of the story 
above. It was an excellent thought to add to the pedestals of the 
lower pilasters striking blocks of polished granite. 

So far we have described a front worthy of praise. One obvious 
peculiarity it has which is not so agreeable. What has been called 
the decorative screen at the base of the building is advanced a little 
beyond the rest of the wall and invites description as a screen; that 
is to say, as a structure not needed for carrying the great mass of 
wall above. On the other hand, it is in reality an architectural base- 
ment to the wall above. The piers and lintel-courses of the ground 
story and the one immediately above it are decorated with pilasters, 
candelabrum pillars, sculptured panels and pierced parapets chosen 
from good Renaissance architecture. This elaborate piece of deco- 
ration is not a screen, and the fact that it seems so is the fact upon 
which the critic must insist. It is not an unnatural or an: objection- 
able attempt, this, of decorating the lower stories of a very high 
building, because these lower stories are the only ones which can be 
seen by the passer-by in the street; and to decorate in a similar man- 
ner the upper story because that is the one seen from afar. It 
need hardly be pointed out, however, that very great caution is neces- 
sary in undertaking the elaborate enrichment of three stories out of 
twelve in a flat, street facade. Probably, the problem of the lower 
stories could be solved by making such a decorative front really a 
screen—that is to say, by giving it such considerable projection from 
the face of the main wall that it would be at once recognized as an 
added piece of ornamentation. This, however, is impracticable in 
our cities because the owner of rentable property would not consent 
to the setting back of the wall-front of his building to allow of it with- 
out encroaching on the street. 

A somewhat similar effect is attempted, and with good success, in 
the Samson Building, Nos. 63 and 65 Wall Street. In this the two 
lowest stories form an architectural basement, and are quite elabor. 
ately worked in the style of the French Renaissance; the third story 
is made into a mezzanine with pilasters carried on corbels and carry- 
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SAMSON BUILDING. 
Wall Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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UPPER STORIES OF THE SAMSON BUILDING. 
Wall Street. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


ing in their turn pedestal blocks of an elaborate balustrade. There 
is, then, in this twelve-story building a much larger part of its front 
occupied by the architectural enrichment of the lower members than 
in the building last above named. The face of the main part of the 
wall, too, is broken up into great piers between which the coupled 
windows are recessed, and the topmost story is adorned with a Ren- 
aissance order of coupled pilasters carried on most elaborately sculp- 
tured corbels, and carrying in their turn an enriched balustrade with 
high pinnacles which come against the sky. In short, this facade is 
not only much more richly decorated than the Maiden Lane front, 
but it is also better proportioned in the way in which the enrichments 
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are applied to the front. The relations between the enriched and 
the plainer parts are better maintained. It is not to be denied that 
it was easier here because more elaboration was allowed. The front 
is more costly per square foot. It is an advance on the Maiden 
Lane front named above, and will serve as a good model to study 
when a further advance in enrichment is desired. This building has 
also another feature which will commend it to students of this puz- 
zling sky-scraper problem, and this is the adornment of the gable 
walls. The structure is, indeed, only twelve stories high, but a com- 
parison of this with the very few other buildings in which the gable 
walls are treated architecturally will show the student that the condi- 
tions do not differ greatly between one and another building which 
rises high above its neighbors. In this case, the relief of the gable 
wall above Brown Brothers’ building on the west is of four stories, 
and the relief above the lower building on the east is of six stories. 
These gable walls are then treated with a continuation of the enriched 
attic already described as terminating the fagade. The enrichment 
is not carried the whole length of the gable; a convenient break al- 
lows the system of coupled pilasters with enriched windows between 
them, and the elaborate and effective balustrade and pinnacles to stop, 
without undue abruptness, about thirty feet from the street front. 

The Mechanics’ Bank Building, at 33 Wall Street, is an attempt 
at an enriched Romanesque front. This was built some twelve or 
thirteen years ago. Its proportions are peculiar. The nine-story 
front, not very wide, is divided into five compartments rather singu- 
larly contrasted. Opinions will differ as to the merit of the front 
in this matter of proportion. Calling the largest compartment A, 
the second B, etc., and starting from the sidewalk, the architectural 
stories succeed one another thus: B CA D E, E being, of course, the 
attic. So far, there is nothing unusual. A, the largest part, comes 
naturally above B, the architectural basement, and C, the mezzanine. 
The peculiarity is in this, that A is very small as compared with B 
and C,and this peculiarity is one that it is very hard to accustom one’s 
self to. It cannot but be thought that a more decided variety in the 
proportion would aid the building greatly. In this front, also, was 
used disagreeable alternation of round-arched and square-headed 
openings, upon which there has been comment already. There is so 
much that is good about this facade, the details are so carefully con- 
sidered, the sculpture has been so elaborately modelled and thought- 
fully fitted to its place, the appearance of stony massiveness given to 
the piers and arches so agreeable, that one lingers over the front in 
hopes of finding it more satisfactory on further examination. It is, 
however, disappointing on the whole, nor can any amount of study 
reconcile one to its general awkwardness of grouping. 

A much better piece of proportion is that shown in the Wilks 
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WILKS BUILDING. 
Southwest corner Wall and Broad Sts., New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


Building, at the western corner of Wall and Broad Streets. Here, 
also, round-arched and square-headed openings alternate, and it is 
very hard not to be vexed by that arrangement, but the division of 
the wall of this building vertically into three nearly equal parts 
crowned by a mansard roof so steep that it is practically a continua- 
tion of the wall, results in a proportion far more subtle and far more 
agreeable than these down-town buildings generally achieve. This 
is a very satisfactory exterior, as business buildings go. The rounded 
corner is insisted on too strongly. The carrying up of that quarter 
circle of the plan from the sidewalk to the crown of the roof, involy- 
ing as it does the curving of two great string courses and the cornice 
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and a similar curving of two dormer windows, one above the other, 
and even of a bullseye in the roof above, is irritating. The student 
longs to see something contradict that long continued circular curve. 

t suggests inevitably the idea that the front was originally a single 
flat surface and was bent around a rod to bring it into its present 
shape, and it is not to be doubted that square-fronted dormers on 
the corner would improve it greatly. The boldly projecting, sharp- 
angled chimneys, relieving themselves gradually from the roof as it 
ascends on its slightly marked inward slope, aid the whole composi- 
tion very much, and confirm the impression given above that a 
slight additional insistence on angularity at the top of the building 
would benefit the whole. This building is as free from ornamenta- 
tion of any sort as the Mechanics’ Bank is rich. Sculpture is good, 
but sculpture on Wall Street buildings interests no one, for there is 
no one there with a mind open to such impressions, and the sharp- 
edged severity of the Wilks Building is certainly preferable. 

The Bank of America, in Wall Street, at the northwest corner of 
William, is as free from sculptured ornament as the Wilks Building. 
It is, however, in decided contrast with that structure, because while 
the Wilks Building is extremely smooth and delicately worked, with 
shallow mouldings and sharp arrises, the bank is built of rock-faced 
sandstone, and in this way affects a kind of rusticity which is more 
agreeable in a one-story country house than in a Wall Street busi- 
ness building nine stories high. This facing with undressed ashlar 
has been very much overdone. It is fortunate, indeed, that the busi- 
ness quarter of the city has not many buildings of this sort. Every 
one of them is, from the mere fact of its rough surface, somewhat of 
a blot on the street, which street, if it cannot be beautiful in its archi- 
tecture, may, at least, have that which is delicate and finely worked. 
Apart from this feature, the building in question is proportioned in its 
height—in the vertical arrangement of its parts one above the other— 
quite like that of the Mechanics’ Bank. There is the same architec- 
tural basement of two stories; the same mezzanine, also of two 
stories, and, therefore, unusually large in proportion to the whole 
front; the same main wall above, with only three stories in it, and, 
therefore, not quite as much the central feature as one seems to ex- 
pect it to be, and there are the same two smaller stories above. It 
is a proportion that one cannot get to care for, probably because it is 
a proportion between parts too nearly equal, and because none of 
the treatment of these fronts is compatible with such refinements as 
that. The proportion between the span of arches in a Byzantine 
palace front in Venice may be differentiated by half inches only, and 
be lovely; but the conditions here are very different. 

The Continental Insurance Company has a building at No. 46 
Cedar Street, the basement of which is a model for these classical 
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BANK OF.AMERICA. 
Wall Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


fronts. Like several of the buildings described above, this basement 
comprises two stories of offices, and, like them, it consists exclusively 
of separate piers treated as pilasters. What is exceptionally fine in 
the present instance is the porch with columns of a free Roman 
Doric, forming one order with the pilasters of the story itself. 

The most extensive and elaborate business building erected by this 
firm, or its members, is the home office of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; the large building fronting 9n Nassau, Cedar and Liberty 
Streets. It is very unusual, in a structure erected for renting pur- 
poses in our crowded Wall Street quarter, to see so much projection 
and receding as is here allowed for the pavilions on Nassau Street 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING: 


Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


AG Cedar Street, New York City. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S HEADQUARTERS, 
Nassau Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


and the curtain wall between them. Obviously this recess is made to 
allow the porch to stand where it does with some decided projection 
beyond the wall in which the main doorways are pierced. The porch, 
in itself two stories high and very dashingly treated, is not the better 
for being planted in such a recess; and yet the general effect as one 
looks up street from the Cedar Street corner, or southeastward from: 
the Liberty Street corner, is very good, and the better for being so 
unusual. The porch is seen in comparison with the broader and 
higher mass formed by the pavilions next beyond it. It is as if the 
pavilion which the spectator sees at the corner farthest from him 
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were echoed by the porch, and yet the porch itself, being larger in 
its parts and richer in decoration, holds its own perfectly and asserts 
itself as the central feature. The building on Nassau Street is nine 
stories high, and, as originally built, this structure had only five bays 
on Liberty Street in addition to the corner bay, with its curvilinear 


CORRIDOR, MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING. 


Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


plan. The structure further to the eastward and rising high above 
the roof of the Nassau Street building is of much later date. The ex- 
treme difficulty of managing this lofty and towerlike mass, rising 
high above the attic story, which is uniform with the attic elsewhere, 
must be clear to everyone, and it is as well managed in this instance 
as we are ever likely to see it. The question is whether it was wise 
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to carry the attic through in that fashion and to dwell so strongly up- 
on a horizontal feature which binds the whole building together when 
it must be loaded down with the huge superincumbent mass. 

The courtyard, as one sees it from the windows which look upon 
it, is One of the most interesting of the great inward-looking com- 
positions which these enormous office buildings present. Let the 
reader enter that doorway on Liberty Street, in the newer and highest 
part of the building, and look through the windows of the stairway 
tower, and he will see a really striking group of fronts. If the archi- 
tects were encouraged to treat these courtyards artistically! That, 
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however, is out of the question, and returning to the exterior, it is 
more agreeable to consider only the original building which exhibits 
a more purposeful and intelligent effort to enrich a business building 
than can be found in the design of any down-town building which 
suggests itself to the memory. It is not meant that this is alto- 
gether the best of our down-town business buildings, though it comes 
very near to being that. It is the use of the architectural enrichment 
by the great order of pilasters coming above the simpler orders 
below, and especially the architectural sculpture which has been 
freely added, which makes this exterior remarkable. This Oppor- 
tunity for praise would seem, however, to stop at the cornice. The 
attic is less fortunate. 
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APPROACH TO ELEVATORS, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
Nassau Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


Taking the facades, eight stories high from the sidewalk to the 
main cornice, it is noticeable that the feature which we have ob- 
jected to in other buildings by this firm is to be seen here also— 
namely, the great height of the mezzanine in comparison with the 
architectural basement. Here, indeed, they are very nearly of the 
same size. It may be that this very fact of their being almost ex- 
actly alike and contrasted strongly with the much greater and loftier 
members of the principal architectural story, saves the situation; or 
it may be that the eye insensibly makes an architectural basement of 
the two lowest members—that is, of the four lowest stories—taking 
together those parts where the plainer work is and the orders.into 
which no sculpture enters. It may be that the very fact. that the two- 
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story porch corresponds exactly in height with this four-storied, two- 
membered lower half of the structure, confirms this general impres- 
sion that the basement, architecturally speaking, is four stories high. 
However that may be, the student is not offended by the lack of un- 
due variety of proportion, and finds it natural and simple to take the 
lower mass together and to welcome the superimposition of the four- 
story principal mass with the colossal order of pilasters. Yes, this 
is, on the whole, a successful piece of decorated architecture, once 
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the scholastic and academic principle of never doing what has never 
been done before, is accepted as final. 

It need hardly be said that there is little room for real enjoyment 
of a work of art in our study of these buildings erected for the pur- 
poses of business enterprise. In previously published studies of the 
work of contemporary architects, it has been pointed out and insisted 
on quite sufficiently that there is no chance for fine designing in 
buildings which are built primarily for profit, and which are built in 
headlong haste that not one week’s rental may be lost. These are 
not the conditions under which a work of art is produced. Fine art 
requires for its development tranquillity, time enough and the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy what the artist is doing. Of these requirements, 
tranquillity is not possible to the hurried business man whom we call 
an architect, overwhelmed with the duties of superintendence, of 


STEVENS BUILDING. 
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negotiations with his employers and the contractors who are, in a 
sense, his employees, and with the administration of an office-full of 
subordinates. Active business of a fiduciary nature, involving the 
expenditure of large sums of other people’s money on which a 
brokerage is charged, is not compatible with fine designing. In 
like manner the second requirement, time enough, is as impossible. 
There is never time enough. The actual building must be hurried 
through in the fewest possible days. From the moment when the 
rents in the old edifice cease to the day when those charged for the 
new and more sumptuous offices begin, there must intervene as few 
idle weeks or days as the necessary conditions of bolting iron to- 
gether and piling stone upon stone will admit of. No opportunity 
of careful consideration of details and of those invaluable amend- 
ments to the design which suggest themselves as the work goes for- 
ward, can be allowed. Nor would this be so bad, so hopeless, were 
it customary to give the architect any chance to think of a design in 
advance; but notoriously this is almost never the case. The architect 
is employed to make a design almost at the same headlong speed 
that he is required to carry it out after it is accepted and the old 
building is removed. Why this is so, unless it be because it is in 
human nature to put off the evil day and the necessary moment of 
reaching a decision as long as possible, it is, perhaps, impossible to 
say. Every architect is familiar with it, however, and knows that for 
a country house the design is generally asked for about the time when 
the frost is out of the ground and the excavation of the cellar should 
be begun, and for a city business building the design is asked for 
about the time that the mechanics should rightly be invited to come 
and see the drawings and specifications, and put in their estimates 
for the work. This is so generally the case that in the few instances 
in which, by some accident, there has been delay and the architect 
has more time at his disposal, he hardly knows how to employ it. 
His drawings were made in a few weeks, as it was required they 
should be; and when they were finished and he found there would 
be unexpected delay and he might, if he chose, think the design 
over, the drawings were already approved and decided on, and it 
would be contrary to all business principles to open up the question 
once more and reconsider that which had been already decided as 
final, with as much consideration as is customary to allow in such 
cases. As to enjoyment of the work, our third requirement, there 
is a certain pleasure in carrying out a large and costly building, and 
in seeing that the parts of it go rightly into place, and that the whole 
is well and thoroughly realized according to the original conception. 
But all this is generally quite apart from any artistic enjoyment. 
In this we are brought face to face with that curious consideration 
which can never be too much insisted on, because in it are found the 
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reasons for the unsatisfactory state of our should-be artistic building. 
This profession of architecture alone, among all professions, can be 
practiced with perfect integrity, respectability and honor without 
any success at all in that one branch of it which many persons sup- 
pose to be almost the whole thing—namely, the artistic side of it all. 
It is notorious that many of the architects of the highest standing in 
the community, and those who deserve to stand among the highest, 
are without the artistic sense, and disregard wholly that part of the 
work. It is equally notorious that many an architect who thinks 
his work of some merit, thinks so only because of his complete ig- 
norance of what really fine and artistic designing is. We have to 
admit that this or that architect, in a very large way of business, 
trusted by those who employ him to such an extent that they give 
him all their work as fast as it comes along, and are entirely satis- 
fied that this professional advisor should continue in their confidence 
and in the administration of their great affairs—that such an archi- 
tect produces absolutely nothing which can be called, in any sense of 
the word, artistic. Not even by accident when he has a small chapel, 
a family tomb, a public decorated monument to produce—not even 
under these exceptionally favorable circumstances does his work 
rise above the merest mediocrity in all that makes architecture a fine 
art. And yet it must be repeated, this man is cited, and to be cited, 
on all occasions and under all circumstances, as a wholly trustworthy, 
honorable and intelligent architect, doing all that his customers de- 
mand of him and pursuing his career with the right to be satisfied 
with every step of it. Such a man will spend ten million dollars a 
year of others’ money, not only without giving cause of complaint, 
but with constantly renewed reasons why his clients should have 
confidence in him and should push his interests in all directions as 
those of the most trustworthy of professional advisors. The fact that 
never under any circumstances is there any flash of inspiration in his 
work—that, in other words, there is no instance in the whole course 
of it of any artistic creativeness, or artistic adaptability, such as is 
seen in the most unimportant work of painter or sculptor of worth— 
in the smallest painting or portrait-bust—is the extraordinary thing. 
The community does not recognize the amazing character of this 
anomaly because the community is so accustomed to constant re- 
iteration of dull, unformed, uncared for, unloved designs for large 
and costly buildings. The community does not know that these are 
not architecture at all, in the sense in which a ten thousand dollar 
chapel may be made a work of art if the architect has lived his life 
as an artistic designer and cares for the design now required of him. 
There are buildings in the upper part of New York, in that region 
which was a “residence quarter’ not so long ago, and is only grad- 
ually becoming a mere business centre, which are very like in ap- 
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pearance to the office buildings of down-town. Few of them, how- 
ever, are as high as the sky-scrapers. The building just erected at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, and to be occupied by 
the firm of Black, Starr & Frost, provides a store for fashionable 
buyers on the ground floor and an extension of the same store on 
the mezzanine above, the two stories together forming the architec- 
tural basement, while above these are four stories in the wall and an 
attic one story high above a cornice balcony. The parts are not 
badly proportioned, one to another. The windows of the mezzanine 
story are really well managed, with remarkable ingenuity, so as to 
give a little wall space where light is not needed—namely, at the cor- 
ner of the building, with windows as wide as those of the ground story 
between those broader piers. Two stories together, in which we may 
assume that the store for silverware and jewelry and the like is to 
find its necessary space, are so managed that the whole of the lower 
part of the building is opened up into windows while yet there is no 
undue sense of feebleness. The building is not necessarily built with 
a steel cage. It may, or may not, be so constructed—we are looking 
at the exterior alone. There is nothing to prevent masonry walls 
from doing their work, and iron columns are not needed except to 
divide the building in its length by a screen of supports. The pro- 
portions of the balcony cornice and the attic fit well with the general 
structure. In the absence of unnecessary and misunderstood de- 
tails and the general seemliness of proportion, the building is suc- 
cessful. 

The Imperial Building, Montreal, Canada, is an addition of three 
stories to an old building of three stories. As the old building pos- 
sessed a pseudo-Grecian Doric porch, with an Ionic loggia above it, 
the addition finishes the group by a Corinthian loggia of much more 
elaborate adornment. Some sculptured ornament is added to the 
building in the frieze of the main cornice and in the chimneys. | 

The building of the New York Athletic Club, on Sixth Avenue, at 
the corner of 55th Street, is only five stories high, and would be 
known from an office building by the small windows of the eround 
story. In fact, the designer has seized one of the rare opportunities 
afforded the modern workman of securing that feature which we all 
love in the palaces of the old world—a tolerably solid and unbroken 
basement. The whole of this building is in dark red brick and terra 
cotta, much of the brick being elaborately molded and running over 
the line which separates brick, technically so called, from terra cotta, 
in the usual acceptation of the term. It is an unusual treatment of 
such a building that the gigantic windows made up of the windows 
of four stories should be worked into the corner pavilions, while the 
curtain walls between them are filled with detached windows of or- 
dinary size evenly spaced. It is a feature which one who dislikes it 
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cannot grow accustomed to, however—this same grouping of many 
windows in many superimposed stories into the semblance of one 
great one. The walls between the corner pavilions are divided into 
simple piers fronted by flat pilasters of brick and flat string courses 
broken only by simple moldings; the walls in which the windows are 
simply square-headed openings, having transoms where they are 
high and mullions where they are wide. These are the parts of the 
building which commend themselves the most to the realistic critic. 
The windows on the street front, however, where arched heads form 
lunettes in the upper story, and where these lunettes are separated 
from the square windows between the pilasters below by a string 
course more elaborate than the rest, adorned with festoons in terra 
cotta; these windows are the prettiest thing about the exterior, and 
they are rightly made into a sort of decorative feature. This facade, 
although on the narrower street, is really the entrance front, and is 
better for some additional adornment. The entrance doorway itself, 
crowded for reasons of interior convenience far away to the western 
angle of the building, is well managed, forming as it does the base- 
ment story of one of the corner pavilions. The cornice and roof 
parapet, all of the same dark red baked clay, are well proportioned 
to the rest of the building and the broad frieze which occupies the 
greater part of the height of the semi-classical cornice is well propor- 
tioned to all the details near it and to the overhang of the cornice it- 
self. There is, indeed, much to praise and much to be well con- 
tented with in this building, and, highest test of all, one could live 
opposite to it and not be too much distressed by its neighborhood. 
The mischief of terra cotta molded or cast sculpture is, of course, its 
mechanical look and the sense which every one has that it is pro- 
ducible in infinite quantities without the slightest modification or 
change in any detail. The way to avoid this appearance is not to 
challenge attention to the sculpture at all, but to let it pass as a re- 
lieving of the surface by the play of light and shade on something 
more agreeably diversified than the mere alternation of flutes or of 
reeds and ridges. F luting has its place, and it is an ingenious piece 
of the decoration in this instance that the uppermost string course— 
that one at the base of the lunettes in the fifth story—is decorated 
mainly by vertical flutings contradicting boldly the horizontal lines 
of the molding itself. Still, however, the actual foliage and the scroll 
work, which occupy so much of the wall surface, are well in place, 
and, while inviting no particular attention to their Greco-Roman 
gracefulness, help the building to become festive and homelike at 
once, which is, of course, what a club-house ought to be. 

From a club-house to a large private house is but a small step, and 
the dwelling at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 65th Street is a cubi- 
cal mass not very different in its dispositions and not very much 
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smaller than the Athletic Club. It is, however, very much more 
simple. The severe plainness, which seems to be the special virtue 
of the business buildings erected by this firm, is preserved in this 
residence. All the lower part—that is to say, the whole of the archi- 
tectural basement, composed of two stories—is faced with brown 
freestone, while all the upper part is of simple brickwork, with win- 
dow-trims of the same freestone. The entrance doorway is on Fifth 
Avenue, and is framed by a simple portico of two Ionic columns. On 
65th Street is what seems to be a porte-cochére for the stables. The 
whole makes a dignified and sumptuous residence, and one whose ex- 
terior will alwavs gratify such persons as still retain the old feeling 
avowed by so many worthy citizens a few years ago—the feeling 
against ornamentation of all sorts as being, in an undescribed sense, 
unworthy of sedate and dignified people. 

A great contrast to this building is the house No. 881 Fifth Ave- 
nue, The impression that this front makes on the student is one of 
oddity and the apparent attempt to do the unexpected. . It is not, 
perhaps, necessary to dwell upon the separate details of this very 
surprising composition, as it is not praise which should be appor- 
tioned to them. 

More architectural in its character is the house No. 54 East 62d 
Street. This, which is one of the numerous houses of the present 
day in which the entrance is worked into the basement so that 
scarcely a step raises the floor of the ground story from the side- 
walk, is certainly a good and well-proportioned front of this kind. 
One may sympathize heartily with the preference for an entrance on 
the basement floor, and yet feel in a certain way repelled by the ab- 
sence of any dignity given to the entrance doorway. Unquestion- 
ably this feature has the authority of excellent practice in the past. 
Mediaeval houses, at least—that is to say, the houses of the later 
Gothic style and earlier Renaissance—are much given to this prac- 
tice of putting the doorway in an unconsidered place. It is as com- 
mon as any other peculiarity. The arranging of the windows with 
careful reference to one another and to the general proportions of the 
exterior, while the doorway through which one enters is smuggled 
into a corner where, indeed, it is in no way an offence to the com- 
position, but where it has little prominence—let that theory once be 
assumed, and the building gains, perhaps, in the facility with which 
it can be properly distributed. The present front seems a really ad- 
mirable design as far as the sill of the fifth story windows. So far a 
eraceful and well considered proportion exists. Above it, the some- 
what too heavy cornice and the somewhat too aggressive brackets 
at its extremities help to make up an attic story rather out*of har- 
mony with the rest of the front. 

The somewhat smaller house in East 71st Street has also its en- 
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trance doorway in the basement, 
but here the old type of “English 
basement house” is_ followed, 
and the arrangements are not 
unfamiliar. The armorial 
achievement sculptured on the 
pier between the windows of 
: rt the fourth story is exactly 
pee ee ‘ # where it should be put to 
Se i kt ee mame = tive some unity to the com- 
| , position as affording a 
centre to what is_ other- 
wise divided into two equal- 
ly balanced parts. With 
the same object in view 
these heraldic sculptures 
might have been heavier 
and have counted more 
strongly upon the de- 
sign — with great advan- 
tage. 

The house, 23: East 56th 
Street, is again an English 
basement house, with the 
very modern feature of a 
bay-windowlike projection 
occupying nearly the whole 
of two stories. The break- 
ing out of this by a few 
inches only, strengthened 
and insisted on by the 
larger projection of the 
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balcony above, acts more 
as an architectural feature 
to give a central motive 
than’: in any way to give 
® the interior what is rightly 
Bealled a bay-window. A 
», resulting fault seems to be 
| | Sy that the main cornice is 
Nihil | ay very close to the balcony: 

“. and it is doubtful whether 
the front would not have 


RESIDENCE OF T. WYMAN PORTER, ESQ. : 
No. 23 East 56th Street, New York City. been better with the cor- 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. nice raised a JStOrv. SO that 
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what is now the attic would become a part of the wall proper. 
The house is unusual in having an additional low story occupying a 
sort of garret in the roof, and this goes to make the architectural attic 
unusually heavy and to crowd the cornice all the more down upon 
the balcony which it overhangs. 

The Knickerbocker Apartment House, at Fifth Avenue and 28th 
Street, is not to be insisted on. It was built long ago, and hardly 
compares to its advantage with more recent work by either of the 
architects or by the firm. This was one of the earliest buildings in 
New York entirely faced with light brick. No special virtue can 
be ascribed to the exterior, except a good use of the iron balconies, 
and the iron work itself of these balconies, if it is, as one is bound to 
believe, really wrought-iron—hand-work of the simple sort. 

St. Bartholomew’s Parish House stands in East 42d Street, on the 
north side between Third and Second Avenues. The older struc- 
ture is by another firm, but Messrs: Clinton & Russell are now fin- 
ishing a large extension to the building, and this has been well.com- 
bined with the front, which was not disagreeable in itself. The stone 
basement is of a light, warm gray, and all the upper part of the iron 
is of yellow brick. A very delicate feeling for the proportion of the 
large round-arched openings of the ground story is visible, and can 
be seen in other parts of the front as well. That, for instance, was a 
good and truly artistic thought which carried the abacus of one of 
the pilasters through the big piers from side to side. A less care- 
ful designer would have tried to carry the whole capital of the pilas- 
ter along horizontally, and would have injured his composition in so 
doing. There is in the interior what promises to be a rather interest- 
ing chapel, with girders carried on columns and square piers. All 
this is of plaster, no doubt, though that plaster follows and covers the 
necessary construction, and some of the piers in the upper story 
which are seen to form the composition and to carry the ends of the 
great girders which are supported elsewhere by round columns, are 
piers in name alone, resting as they do on the girders of the gallery 
below. Such an interior has to be taken as it is. The composition 
is made without very great reference to the construction; or if the 
construction of a building has dictated, as in this case, the main 
features of the design, any one obstacle to the completeness and the 
consistency of the design is yielded to instead of being struggled 
with. This is the law which seems to underlie all our modern de- 
signing, and under that law only the superficially interesting can 
exist. Serious designing becomes, of course, an impossibility when | 
men are free to force the building, and take from it or add to it for 
the sake of the composition conceived apart from the requirements of 
the structure. 

The small dwelling houses in West 73d Street, Nos. 20 and 22) 
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cause one of the simplest, of the designs yet produced in New York 
for such combinations of small houses. 

On a much larger scale and at vastly greater expense, the four 
houses at the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 56th Street 
equally combine to produce one design. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that three houses—namely, the very large one on the 
corner and the two next adjoining it—form one group, while the 
fourth house is kindred in design, but is like a small separate dwell- 
ing closely adjoining a vast and stately mansion. That which seems 
the great mansion has two sharp gables on East 56th Street, each 
gable having, perhaps, thirty feet of frontage, while between these a 
curtain wall of perhaps fifty feet is pierced by three large vertical sys- 
tems of windows held together by pilastered frames, and above these 
three great dormer windows of elaborate design. The basement 
story is pierced with small round-arched window openings and with 
entrance doorways closed by three-centred arches, and this basement 
story is somewhat out of keeping with the superstructure. In that 
superstructure the use of the pilasters and the frontons of the upper 
windows in the gables, and the dormers and chimneys rising out of 
the steep roof with an open parapet which combines with them, are 
all very carefully studied, and studied with a good deal of success, 
from the earlier work of the French Renaissance. ‘The actual sculp- 
ture, as of the capitals, the candelabrum ornaments of the doorways, 
etc., is not fine. It is hasty and rough and looks as if it had been 
cast instead of carved, but it is effective enough from a distance, lack- 
ing only in depth of shadow and apparent solidity. It is unusual to 
see so frankly picturesque a treatment of so large an exterior. New 
York in late years has rarely known a composition with so much of 
non-classical movement and sparkle. It is generally for churches 
that that kind of design is reserved, and the churches have never 
taken to Renaissance details. 

It is a fruitful theme for sermonizing on the vanity of our archi- 
tecture to examine the rear of such a building as this, and see how 
completely the steep-roofed and gabled character is abandoned in 
the unarchitectural walls which look upon the gardens and courts 
within. The great pavilion on the corner of Fifth Avenue has its 
northernmost gable an echo of the gable fronting on 56th Street, but 
this gable wall, which has no windows in it, will, of course, be con- 
cealed by the adjoining house when that will be built by and by on 
Fifth Avenue. Elsewhere this northern exposure shows plain, flat- 
roofed, five-story houses, denying utterly all pretensions to the kind 
of structure which involves steep roofs and dormer windows. Per- 


fectly explainable! Unquestionably the five-story flat-roofed houses ~ 


are less expensive to build and are more convenient to the residents. 
Whether we shall ever develop an architecture from the actual re- 
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18 East 77th Street, New York Cizy. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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quirements and conveniences of our structures, and leave off borrow- 
ing the artistic side from another and an ancient community, while 
we develop our materialistic 
side at our own pleasure and re- 
gardless of artistic results; or 
whether out of this incongruity 
an architecture ever arises, is a 
question which it is disagreeable 
to have to face. 
The step from such designs as 
these to large country houses is 
easy to take, and a_ country 
house is a country house even if 
it is a club or a hotel of not un- 
reasonable dimensions. The 
Hygeia Hotel, at Point o’ 
Woods, New York, differs in its 
character of design from the 
group of eighteen houses in New 
York, in 7oth Street, mainly in 
the epoch where it 
has found its pro- 
totype. The eigh- 
teen small houses 
‘form together the 
'simulacrum of an 
Elizabethan man- 
sion. The hotel is 
rather a country 
UF house of the time 
woe@ ..f2 | f of William III. ex- 
tthe : al, 6 
cept that no Eng- 
rh a. fae 
TTT LLL tes oe eee ee ~=Cever had such a 
*: bounteous supply 
of broad -ver- 
andas. The sim- 
plicity and ab- 
sence of fuss about 
this composition 
recommend it 
RESIDENCE OF R. M- BULL, ESQ. strongly. It is one of the 
No. 40 East 40th Street, New York City. best in design of the nu- 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. merous country hotels 
built during the last twenty 
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years, and, with the design there comes to the student a feeling 
that in this hotel at least, he would not be too unreasonably crowded. 
It has a pleasant air of being large enough for its inhabitants. 


CASINO. 
New London, Conn. Clinton & Russell, Architects, 


The Casino at New London is also peculiar in its simplicity. In 
previous articles dealing with the work of other architects occasion 
has been found to praise the far more fantastic and varied designs 
sometimes used for these meeting places at fashionable points of 
summer resort. ‘The severe reserve of the present design is also, in 
its way, agreeable. The management of the basement of rough 
stone, which basement is made a permanent feature by forming 
everywhere the substructure of the verandas and their parapets, is 
certainly unusually successful, and the frank use of very small and 
slender columns to carry the seemingly heavy roof of these verandas 
is a fitting recognition of the true structure of such pieces of car- 
pentry work. 

The dwelling house at Oyster Bay is somewhat in the same sim- 
plified classical style as the hotel and Casino last above named. It 
may be that for a large dwelling house the reader would like more 
ornamentation—a freer and less grudging use of those devices which 
make architecture out of simple house building. It may be that the 
Venetian windows, planned on a very small scale and crowded into 
the gables, are inappropriate, as reducing to a minor feature that 
which was intended to be sumptuous. 

The vacation cottage built on Coney Island for the Association for 
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Improving the condition of the Poor, and which consists now 
of two considerable buildings connected by a lower passageway and 
by a very useful and well-imagined veranda, is really a contribution 
to our already considerable stock of agreeable seaside and country- 
side domestic buildings. It is fitting that such a building as this 
should be almost wholly without decoration in order that there may 
be as much wholesome accommodation as the money will run to. 
The buildings under consideration are entirely satisfactory and ap- 
propriate to their purpose. 

Almost as simple in design is the Leavitt residence at Short 
Hills, N. J., in the Old Colonial style, with a boldly pro- 
jecting carriage-porch carrying a broad balcony and an 
arcade of five round-arched windows opening upon this bal- 
cony. Fortunate it is for the lover of revived classical art, 
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RESIDENCE OF ALEXANDER TAYLOR, ESQ. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. Clinton & ‘Russell, Architects. 


when, as in the case of these imitations, the last-century work 
of classical details may be carried out in wood simply painted. Then, 
indeed, such a designer ought to be happy, for it is a received prin- 
ciple of the present classical revival in America that iorm is every- 
thing, and that reasons for that form are to be looked for only in the 
designer’s notions of what is pleasing—never in the material or in 
the way in which the material is used. Looked at from this point of 
view, as a piece of theatrical composition as if for a scene painting, 
one thoroughly approves the richness of the lower windows, with 
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their broad headpiece consisting of a frieze of sculpture and a fantas- 
tic fronton above. 

The house at Mamaroneck is a singularly agreeable instance of the 
picturesque treatment given to so many of our larger country houses. 
In this instance, the use of the retaining walls and terraced stairs, 
dividing the upper lawn from the lower ground and the sea, is very 
good and graceful, and the house itself rises, as in our view, most 
agreeably from that massive bounding wall. In this, as in other 
such cases, the question arises as to whether the seeming timber- 
frame construction is genuine or not. That of the lower story, which 
forms a vast enclosed veranda, is unquestionably of timber, but sad 
experience has taught the student not to expect such extravagances 
in the framing of the walls of the house proper. As has been said 


RESIDENCE OF D. WILLIS JAMES, ESQ. 
Clinten & Russell, Architects. 


many times, it is no sin to imitate half-timber construction by apply- 
ing boards upon plaster:—but how can a designer condescend to it! 

Larger country houses are the interesting Tudor mansion, at Port- 
chester, New York, and the larger Elizabethan, or Tudor, house at 
Madison, New Jersey. Of these, the former is interesting on account 
of the unusual disposition of its entrance and carriage-porch, which, 
indeed, is a little hard to understand from the slight illustration which 
we give. The plain, round-arched windows, of which a group of two 
pair is interposed between the entrance porch and the gable on the 
left, are out of keeping with the style as being of an earlier and far 
more unconscious age. On the other hand, the frontispiece of the 
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CHURCH IN HARLEM. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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carriage-porch, with its pilasters and pedestal blocks, is later than 
the rest of the house, but this one condones, or even approves, be- 
cause the prototype—namely, the English country mansion—is often 
so varied, the porches being found of later date, or at least of later 
style than the body of the work. The large house at Madison is 
really an admirable composition, and is well supported by the inter- 
esting stables which show in the same general view, as if carefully 
thought out in connection with the landscape effect which would con- 
tain and include all the buildings on the place. The more this house 
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RESIDENCE OF D- WILLIS JAMES, ESQ. 
Madison, New Jersey. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


is studied the more fortunate it seems to be. The large illustration 
gives the house from a good point of view, and the house, seen with 
its surroundings, is of great and unusual interest. 

A house at Islip, L. [., is of character unusual among American 
suburban or country houses. It is a square villa of formal design 
in the style of the French Renaissance, the pillars and roof of the 
broad verandas being thoughtfully and successfully carried out in the 
same manner of composition. 

This review of the work of Messrs. Clinton & Russell, completed 
or in hand, must end with the interesting little church in Harlem, of 
which an illustration is given. For church fronts on city streets, it 
is a most desirable and unfortunately not too common treatment, 
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this of the gable showing between two small and simple turrets. The 
great tower is really out of date, now that bells are not only admit- 
tedly useless, but also admittedly a nuisance; and when, moreover, 
no church tower can equal in mass and height the business buildings 
which rise near it. Here a front is so filled with windows that the 
small auditorium is almost sufficiently lighted from this front alone, 
while below the great windows an entirely sufficient porch is entered 


SITTING ROOM IN RESIDENCE OF D. WILLIS JAMES, ESQ. 
Madison, N. J. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


by a good doorway and lighted by small but adequate windows. 
Small churches, and even larger ones, may better be arranged in this 
manner, and may more wisely take this as their type than to affect 
the bolder treatment of buildings standing free in ample surrounding 
grounds. 

In general it is not worth while to give much consideration to un- 
successful competitive designs. Competitions are poor things, and 
architects of standing are apt to treat them as such. Mr. Clinton’s 
design for the Grant monument is, however, so singularly graceful 
that an illustration of it is given here that the public may see what it 
has lost. When the designs offered in competition were exhibited 
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GALLERY IN RESIDENCE OF D. WILLIS JAMES,, ESQ. 
Madison, N. J. ; Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


in the Ortgies Gallery the design before us seemed to be the best 
among them, and there seems now, after the lapse of years and the 
carrying to completion of another design, no reason to change that 
opinion. If the building could have been built, with statues set 
upon the pedestals of the circular attic above the great order and 
those of the balustrade of the second drum, these being substituted 
for the vases and the balls shown there, this would make a design of 
extraordinary splendor. It is to be hoped that it may be carried out 


for some other memorial purpose. 
Russell Sturgis. 
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VOL. VII. OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1897, No. 2, 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 
PART XIl. 


THE MARITIME CATHEDRALS.* 


i 


QO N the shore of the Mediterranean coast of France, directly on 
the sea, is a series of cathedrals extending om the Italian 
almost to the Spanish frontier, having certain characteristics in com- 
mor, Owing to their exposed situation, and which may be conven- 
ientiy classed as the maritime cathedrals of France. Not all of these 
churches are of the same interest. The cathedral of Adge presents 
the most imposing exterior because it has been carefully restored to 
its primitive condition. The cathedral of Maguelone is more char- 
acteristic, being outwardly scarce more than a pile of ruins, but re- 
stored within in excellent shape by M. Révoil at the expense of its 
owner, M. Fabrége. In Provence the cathedral of Antibes is the 
most notable example, the cathedrals of Vence and Grasse being 
comparatively unimportant; the cathedral of Fréjus has scarcely any 
visible exterior; the cathedral of Toulon has been greatly modern- 
ized; the old cathedral of La Major of Marseilles is hardly more 
Hen aruin. To these might also be added the cathedrals of Mont- 
pellier, Beziers, Narbonne, Perpignan and Elne, to complete the 
series, though being later structures than the first-named they need 
not be considered in the present connection. 

The cathedrals of Antibes, Grasse, Maguelone and Adge reflect 
very accurately the unsettled condition of the southern part of 
France at the time in which they were built. As late as the twelfth 
century the coast was exposed to the ravages of pirates and mariners, 


*The line drawings which accompany this artic Je are taken, by kind permission of 
David Macgibbon, Esq., from his valuable book, “The Architecture of Provence and the 
Riviera,” the most accessible work to English readers on the architecture of the extreme 
south of France. 
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who gained a livelihood by preying on the peaceful and unoffending 
inhabitants of the villages and cities. The cathedrals, as the most 
important buildings and the most conspicuous, were strongly forti- 
fied, both to protect their contents and to serve as strongholds for 
th. citizens in case of need. In these churches, therefore, architect- 
ure assumed its most utilitarian form, and the buildings are real 
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fortifications, with battlemented walls, strong and heavy towers, and 
smal! windows, and are provided with the other devices of Roman- 
esque architecture of a purely military type. 

Time has dealt hardly with them. The kingly power, being en- 
trenched in Paris, France, developed from the Ile de France; the 
wealth that once enriched the fertile lands of the south moved north- 
wards, and the great commercial cities of the north became the most 
important sources of activity. Then the southern towns began to 
decline; and while in the north the little Romanesque churches were 
removed to make way for the splendid creations of the Gothic period, 
in the south they were patched together as best they could, or per- 
mitted to fall into decay, and, last of all, repaired and restored in that 
most unfortunate of all epochs, the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

II. 

Take, for example, the cathedral of Vence, one of the oldest in 
France, but now so overlaid with additions and suffering from so 
many misdirected restorations that scarce a suggestion of its an- 
tiquity remains. Yet it is of value in illustrating the successive 
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steps by which the hall cathedral of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
was developed into the cruciform cathedral of the thirteenth. In 
the tenth century its plan was a Latin cross, rather long and narrow, 


with well-proportioned transepts and a slightly longer eastern arm.. 


The campanile stood close to the north transept, free and distinct 
from the church. The town is situated in the mountains, and, hav- 
ing been provided with strongly fortified walls, it happened that the 
barbarian hordes that overran France at various times never con- 
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VENCE CATHEDRAL.—SECTION. 


quered the city. The people crowded into it for safety, and in its 
limited area every spot was closely pressed upon; the tower of the 
cathedral was occupied by families, and its summit used as a look- 
out for signs of danger. Soon additions were needed; the transepts 
were extended along the nave and became aisles; the choir was 
added to on each side, and the cathedral became a rectangie with a 
square apse. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century further additions and 
changes were made. A chapel was formed under the tower and outer 
bays were added to the aisles, at least towards the east end, making 
the plan a distorted Latin cross. In the fifteenth century new and 
extended changes were introduced. Galleries or tribunes were built 
over the aisles; a canon’s choir was built at the west end over the 
nave, which thus lost here half its height; internally the apse was 
eiven an oval form and decorated with a Corinthian order. But the 
end was not yet reached. The beginning of the present century saw 
further alterations: the nave vault was rebuilt in elliptical form, and 
the artistic ruin of the cathedral was complete. It is closely sur- 
rounded with houses and has little external interest save in its apse 


ee 
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and its tower. Within it is crowded with aisles and arches, and dark 
almost to dullness by reason of the minuteness of its windows; a 
cathedral whose evolution has been its ruin and whose greatest mis- 
fortune has been its restorers and its rebuilders. 

Of its external features only the tower and the apse call for com- 
ment. The tower is plain and severe, with a round-headed window 
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VENCE CATHEDRAL.—EAST END. 


near the top for the bells, and crowned with battlements of a simple 
type; it is a good illustration of the church towers in the extreme 
south of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and is typical of the mari- 
time churches. The apse still retains its form of the end of the 
twelfth century; it is rectangular, with a broad shallow protection in 
the centre with a small splayed round-headed window and a low 
gable. Internally, a description would be a bare enumeration of 
piers and arches singularly devoid of interest. Its qualities are neg- 
ative, not positive. There is no carving, no decoration, no ornament. 
The pilasters are plain, the capitals and corbels supporting the arches 
without artistic interest. There is not even the balancing effect of a 
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built interior, for every bit of surface has been painted a sickly yel- 
lowish tint that entirely covers the structure. The only artistic con- 
tents are the fine carved high-backed stalls in the choir at the west 
end, and a carved Gothic door that stands in the chapel under the 
tower. Both are good examples of their sort, but they do not re- 
lieve the cathedral from its inherent architectural poverty. 


IIl. 


The cathedral of Grasse is more akin to the early Italian Gothic 
than to the Romanesque of Provence. In a measure it stands be- 
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KEEP TOWER.—GRASSE. 


tween the two, its heavy forms, its lack of carved ornament, its mas- 
siveness, belonging distinctly to the Provengal school, as represented 
by the cathedrals of Orange and Fréjus, while the outline of its 
facade, its two principal doorways and its towers suggest Italian in- 
fluence, more clearly seen in the cathedrals of Sisteron and Embrun. 
Like all Provencal cathedrals it was greatly changed in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Its most notable transformation 
was the building of the crypt in the last century from the designs of 
Vauban (done in 1719), consisting of a nave with very narrow aisles, 
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GRASSE CATHEDRAL.—WEST END. 


separated by gigantic piers. This tremendous undertaking of build- 
ing a crypt under a church after it was erected was carried out tc 
provide a place of burial, and the Chapter speedily obtained revenue 
from that cause. It has no artistic character. 

And indeed the same may be said of the upper church. Its nave 
of six bays, with an aisle on each side of it, leads to a deep rectangu- 
lar chamber that, in 1680, was built on the site of the original choir 
or apse. The pointed cross vaults of the nave are carried on large 
heavy ribs of square section, resting on huge round piers. Mer. de 
Mesgrigny, who built the huge crypt, added tribunes over the aisles, 
giving them flat segmental arches, adding to the area of his cathe- 
dral, it is true, but sadly injuring the simplicity of its earlier form. 
Of the chapels opening from the aisles only one calls for mention 
It opens from the fourth bay of the south aisle, and was built in 
1738, by Mgr. d’Antelmy, who also carried out some repairs to the 
choir and to other parts of the cathedral. It is dedicated to the Holy 
Sacrament, and is richly decorated in the style of its period, with un- 
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chanelled Corinthian pilasters, an ornamented entablature, and a 
vaulted ceiling. Plaster statues of the Evangelists by Baillet stand in 


niches in the walls. The situation of the cathedral,on the apex of a hill 


that descends abruptly to the east,is such that this chapel is supported 
on a crypt, which is at a lower level than the main crypt, though it 
opens immediately from upon a public place surrounded by houses. 
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GRASSE CATHEDRAL.—INTERIOR. 


From this point the cathedral rises above the spectator to a really 
great height, but the architectural forms are without interest. 
Fortunately, the general barrenness of the structure is relieved to 
some extent by the west front, which at first glance seems of so for- 
eign an aspect as to be scarcely French and certainly not Provengal. 
The nave clerestory has a low, flat-pointed gable, and the aisles are 
marked by an inclined cornice. There are no vertical divisions be- 
tween tle parts, but at each outer edge the wall is thickened as a 
buttress or pilaster without capitals. From the inner edges an ar- 
cade of small pointed arches is carried on plain triangular corbels, fol- 
lowing the sloping lines of the aisle roofs to the beginning of the nave 
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clerestory, where it is carried horizontally across the front. The 
clerestory is treated in a similar manner, with a large pointed window 
in the centre. 

There is now but a single portal, a pointed recessed archway in a 
very shallow projection roofed with a nearly flat gable. When the 
crypt was built a new flight of steps was arranged, with an opening in 
the centre leading downwards; at the same time the side portals were 
walled up, though their outlines are still visible. Not far from the 
cathedral, on the left of its west front, and connected with it by a 
modern unimportant building, is a large mediaeval tower or Keep, 
very plain and severe, and without ornament—a strong and mighty 
structure, similar in form and in utility to the tower of the cathedral 
of Antibes, which occupies a similar postion. It is the characteris- 
tic feature of the coast cathedrals of France. 

There is another tower at the east end of the north aisle, whose 
base is now embedded in the walls of the choir of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. Its position is identical with the tower of the cathedral of Sis- 
teron. Restored in 1486, it was destroyed in a storm in 1742, and its 
rebuilding was begun in 1756. It is entirely plain, its upper part 
being divided into three portions by strings, the two upper of which 
have a frameless round-arched window in each face. Apart from the 
west facade and the towers, the exterior offers little of interest. But 
the superb view of Grasse and its vicinity that may be obtained from 
the open place on the north of the church compensates the visitor, to 
some extent, for the trouble he has taken to climb to this height. The 
cathedral, however, is only interesting as illustrating the fusion of 
certain Provencal and Italian elements. 


IV. 


The cathedral of Antibes is, perhaps, the best type of the maritime 
cathedral in Provence, though it is surpassed by the churches of Les 
Saintes Maries and S. Victor at Marseilles, both of which are true 
fortified churches. Like all the coast cathedrals it is small, with a 
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nave of five bays, aisles, very short transepts, and three rectangular 
apses on the east. And, as in the other cathedrals, there is the same 
barbaric “restoration” of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the same confused interior, with piers, arches and vaults of almost 
every possible section and form, a veritable conflict of architectural 
members, not even interesting in its variety. The apse of the nave 
is a deep chamber, divided into three bays by unchannelled Corin- 
thian pilasters, with two narrow, round-arched, splayed windows, 
with a circular window in the middle above them, in the eastern wall. 
The transept apses are smaller, with pointed tunnel vaults and a small 
round window to the east. 

The apses directly face the sea, being separated from it only by a 
narrow roadway, which is supported by a sea wall. Externally, they 
are entirely featureless, but the heaviness of the construction, the 
narrow windows, and above all the tower which rises on the south, a 
plain, tall, severe shaft, with a single window in each face near its 
top, are strictly in keeping with the exposed situation. A similar 
tower, as in the cathedral of Grasse, stands before the west front of 
the cathedral, separated from it by a double archway of the seven- 
teenth century. It has lost its crowning member, and is solid, save 
for the round-arched window near its top. The facade of the church 
is of the seventeenth century, and is in two stories, with Ionic pilas- 
ters. All of the external walls are plastered except the east transept 
walls and the apses, which show marks of some slight restorations. 


V. 


The cathedral of S. Etienne at Fréjus, though unimportant individ- 
ually, is a more pretentious structure than the other maritime cathe- 
drals, because it has retained its cloister, and, like the cathedral of 
Aix, it also has a baptistery, which, though now part of the cathedral 
eroup, was once distinct from it. As is to be expected, it has suf- 
fered severely from changes made at various times, the latest, and 
not the least important, dating from 1823, when the fagade was de- 
molished and the present severe and simple aspect given to it. The 
group. of buildings, now practically encased in a symmetrical and 
uninteresting exterior, and in a large part closely surrounded by 
dwellings, consists of the cathedral itself, the cloister at the baptistery 
and connecting passages and structures. The church has a wide 
nave of three bays and a large semi-circular apse. It has but one aisle, 
on the north, a narrow alley, with two small chapels opening near its 
centre. At the west end of the nave is a large, heavy tower, whose 
lower chamber forms an enclosed vestibule connected with a narrow 
passage which forms the chief entrance to the cathedral. The bap- 
tistery is also reached by this passage, and its continuance beyond the 
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FREJUS CATHEDRAL.—INTERIOR. 


tower in a narrow flight of steps leads to the cloister, which is on a 
higher level than the other buildings of the group, and whose dilapi- 
dated condition makes it one of the most melancholy monuments in 
Provence. 

A glance at the plan shows a structure of no ordinary interest. 
The interior of the tower is complicated with vaults, recesses, deep 
arches and other devices, producing an astonishingly crowded effect 
in the small space, and yet it is nothing more nor less than a narthex, 
and the resemblance is heightened by the baptistery just without the 
ancient lines of the church walls. The building of the cloister on the 
north of the church, at a time considerably later than that at which 
these earlier structures were erected, and which, in its origin, is the 
latest form of the narthex, adds to the interest of the plan, since we 
have this feature, in a considerably modified form, it is true, present 
in an early and a late stage in the same building, a circumstance 1f 
not unique, at least so rare as to be worthy of special note. 

The interior of the nave, with its low cross vault and its heavy 
piers, the absence of carved ornament, and the irregular manner in 
which its windows have been inserted, together with the tawdry 
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wooden wainscoting carried around the lower part of the walls and 
piers, is somewhat gloomy, notwithstanding the whitewash with 
which all of it has been covered. Once, indeed, we are told, the in- 
terior was much more lofty than it is now, the floor having origin- 
ally been at a much lower level, but there is no record of the time at 
which it was raised, nor has modern research been directed to ascer- 
tain the truth of this statement. 

The nave piers are of great size, large and heavy and capped with 
a simple band moulding, and may, if we choose, be considered inter- 
nal buttresses. Each of the three bays has a round cross-vault with 
square, thick ribs, similar to those in the cathedral of Grasse, and in 
the nave of the cathedral of Toulouse. A striking peculiarity of the 
nave arches is that two of them have an inward return at the base 
giving them a true horse-shoe form. Broad longitudinal arches 
spring from pier to pier next the walls, but the vault section does not 
follow them, being of a domical form. All of the ribs and arches are 
without moulding or ornament of any sort. On the north side the 
arch of the third bay to the aisle, forming part of the choir, is partly 
built up and closed, while the aisle, owing to a deep transverse arch 
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at the beginning of the nave which is omitted in it, is not quite so 
long as the nave. It is covered with a tunnel vault, with slender 
transverse arches, and extends beyond the nave parailel with the 
choir is a bay whose sides are slightly inclined towards the east. 
where it is closed with a straight wall. The nave apse is of the usual 
Provengal type, a narrow rectangle, roofed with a tunnel vault form- 
ing the arched entrance to the semidome, which is slightly lower and 
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of smaller diameter. The altar is in the third bay of the nave, which 
forms part of the choir, the entire apse wall being surrounded with 
stalls of carved wood, with flat geometrical designs, which, while 
good in their way, are not notable examples of wood carving. 

The determination of the period at which such an interior as this 
was erected is a task of no small difficulty. There are no writte1 
documents or records, and its present state is not warranted to af. 
ford much help. That the city of Fréjus was destroyed by the Sar- 
acens in the early part of the tenth century is an established fact, and 
that towards the end of that century the celebrated bishop Ricultfe 
(about 975) rebuilt it, appears likewise indisputable; but that any 
considerable portion of the cathedral fabric dates from that time can 
scarcely be seriously considered. The latest writer on the cathe- 
dral of Fréjus, the Abbé Espitalier (Les Evéques de Fréjus du Vle 
au XIIle siécle, Draguigan, 1894), does not hesitate to assign the 
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tower and the north aisle to the tenth century, and places the begin- 
ning of the nave at the same epoch, basing his argument on an al- 
leged similarity in structure between the two parts, and upon the fact 
that the vault of the aisle is earlier in form than that of the nave. That 
the latter part of this argument is true cannot be doubted, but cer- 
tainly the reasoning is at fault. The aisle is a narrow passage, much 
too small for a church itself, a circumstance that satisfactorily deter- 
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mines its non-priority in date. And, moreover, it does not run di- 
rectly from the tower, as it would have done had the two portions 
been erected at the same time. No builder would have first finished 
a secondary part of his structure before undertaking the main por- 
tion. There seems, indeed, no reason to attribute the body of the 
cathedral to an earlier time than the twelfth century. The fact that 
the lateral edges of the nave vaults do not exactly follow the lines of 
the transverse arches suggests that they may be later than the lower 
part of the walls; but the difference in time cannot be great, else a 
true pointed vault would have been built. It is important to note 
that the small area of the tower, both in the lower and upper parts 
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has round tunnel vaults, which certainly antedate the vaults of the 
nave. The forms of the piers and the width of the nave point only 
to such a roofing as is actually in place. As for the tunnel vault of 
the aisle, that was probably determined by questions of economy as 
well as by the great width of the nave bays. The arches between 
the nave and the aisle are simply cut in the separating wall and are 
without chronological value. 

A similarity so great as almost to be called extraordinary exists 
between the cathedrals of Orange and of Fréjus. The plan of the 
latter, as has been seen, is more complicated than that of the church 
at Orange, but the essential points of resemblance are very striking. 
Neglecting its aisle, the plan of the cathedral at Frejus is almost 
exactly that of the cathedral of Orange. Both have a broad nave, 
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with large internal buttresses connected by broad arches or tunnel 
vaults. It is true that in Orange the vault of the nave is pointed, 
while at Fréjus it is a cross vault, but the structure is almost identical 
in both cases. In the latter church, also, there is no domed bay be- 
fore the apse, but the tower which at Orange surmounts the dome is 
at Fréjus above the apse. More remarkable is the similarity in the 
detail and structure. Both are cathedrals in ancient Roman cities, 
whose remains are still their greatest attraction to the tourist and the 
archaeologist. Yet in neither is there hint of this rich suggestive 
architecture which elsewhere in Provence was incorporated as an 
integral part of the decoration. In Orange there is nothing at all of 
it; in Fréjus the only ancient remains in the cathedral—excepting, of 
course, in the baptistery—are some columns brought from the am- 
phitheatre to support the organ gallery at the west end of the nave. 
But though there is no Roman detail in these churches their type is 
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purely basilical and reproduces, almost in identity, the plan of the 
basilica of Constantine in Rome. The Roman influences would 
seem, therefore, to have been manifested in these cities in a different 
manner than elsewhere in Provence. It is needless to add_ that 
churches so similar must be of identical date; both belong, therefore, 
to the time that immediately succeeded the employment of Roman 
detail in Provencal architecture, and were probably erected in the 
first half of the twelfth century. It is, perhaps, a useless guess to 
suggest that they were designed by the same master builder, but 
certainly the guiding spirit of the one was entirely familiar with the 
other. 

The baptistery is a structure of great interest. It is octagonal in 
plan, with shallow rectangular recesses in the main axes, and semi- 
circular domed niches in the diagonal axes. In each angle is a 
plain monolithic gray granite columns, whose capitals of white mar- 
ble are Corinthian, save one, which is Composite. A stone over them 
is moulded on the outer edge only, and is a survival of the entabla- 
ture. The plain, round arches are slightly moulded on their outer 
edges. The dome is modern, with a small circular lantern. Imme- 
diately below it is a globular baptismal font, which rests on a frag- 
ment of an antique column. All of the interior, save the shaft of the 
columns, has been whitewashed. In the seventeenth century this 
baptistery contained seven altars, as does the baptistery of Aix to 
this day. Authorities are divided as to the date of this edifice, but 
it is unquestionably the oldest part of the cathedral group. 

There is a close similarity between this baptistery and that of the 
cathedral of Aix, but an even closer analogy exists between it and 
the so-called “Pantheon” at Riez. In this building the outline of the 
ground plan is precisely the same as at Fréjus, but the dome is car- 
ried on a series of free standing columns, as at Aix, while at Fréjus 
they stand against the angles formed by the niches. 

The cloister, which dates from the thirteenth century, is on the 
north side of the cathedral. In its early days it was doubtless a 
charming and delightful structure. The arcade has eight plain 
pointed, unmoulded arches on each side, carried on slendor double 
columns, with delicately carved capitals. Now all is changed. The 
cloister is not only deserted and in decay, but the columns are en- 
closed in rough walls, which leave only their capitals free with the 
space above them. Two of the galleries, and none of them appear 
to have been vaulted, have an interesting flat wooden roof, corbelled 
out on each side, and forming a series of small squares, which is 
painted with scenes of various sorts, with figures or with animals— 
a curious and interesting work, though difficult to see. 

This complicated group of buildings is encased in enclosing walls 
oi little interest. On the south, part of the base of the tower and the 
Vol. VIL—2—2. 
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whole of the baptistery is faced with a continuous featureless wall. 
The pointed and slightly recessed doorway which leads to the pas- 
sage between the tower and the baptistery is a mixture of Renais- 
sance and debased Gothic and was completed in 1530. Much of the 
remaining walls of the cathedral are enclosed within dwelling houses, 
and such parts as are visible are without architectural features. 

The striking portions of the exterior of the cathedral of Fréjus are 
its two towers, one of which stands at the west end of the nave, the 
other being directly over the apse. The western tower has a high, 
plain, solid, rectangular base, in which the round-arched windows 
have been blocked up. It is surmounted by an octagonal stage, with 
plain, high, single, light-pointed windows on the main faces, which, 
with the spire, covered with colored tiles, was added in the sixteenth 
century. Though this is the most conspicuous feature of the exte- 
rior, it is not so interesting as the tower at the east end. Its base, as 
has been said, forms the apse, but this is only visible in a slight 
swelling of the eastern wall, which is entirely plain, save for the apse 
window. The upper part contains a large chamber, originally used 
for storing arms and ammunition, and once wholly open to the west— 
the city side of the cathedral—by a large pointed, open arch, 
now bricked up. It is crowned with machicolations of small pointed 
arches or corbelled stones, with a balustrade that has been added 
recently. The swelling in the outer surface disappears immediately 
above the apse line, but reappears again in the battlements. It 1s 
interesting to note that this tower faces the direction of the sea, and 
its fortified state is suggestive of its once exposed position. Doubt- 
less, the western tower, the rectangular portion of which is vaulted 
with a round tunnel vault, was finished in the same manner before 
the upper stage was added. Visitors to this cathedral should not 
omit the splendidly carved wood doors at the entrance, which are 
kept enclosed in rough wooden cases, and are rich and noble exam- 


ples of a fine style of church decoration. 
Barr Ferree. 


NEVILL HOLT: 
ce 


N one of the highest hills in Leicestershire stands a curious old 
house, which for centuries has been known as Nevill Holt. 
Holt signifies not only woods, groves and plantations, but also high 


hills. 
“Ye that frequent the hills 


And highest holtes of all,” 


says “Old Songs and Sonnets,’ and agreeably to this construction 
of the word, the house occupies a lofty eminence, from which there 
is an extensive view of a rich and cultivated country. Directly oppo- 
site, across the valley, and on an equal height, stands Rockingham 
Castle, which, generations ago, served King John as a hunting box; 
history records that he hunted the red deer from there forty-seven 
times. Holt is mentioned in “Doomsday Book,” and as far back as 
Henry I.’s reign in 1260, there are records of Reginald Fitzurse 
having held five carucates (or, presumably, hundred-acre lots) of land 
in Holt. Traces of the old Roman road leading from Chester to 
Colchester are still visible in the park, while in the village, at the foot 
of the hill, remains of a Roman bath have been excavated. So beau- 
tiful and perfect was the tessellated marble of the bath, that imme- 
diately on its discovery it was sent to the South Kensington Museum, 
where it is now to be seen. 

In the year 1448 King Henry VI. granted leave to Thomas Pal- 
mer and his heirs to enclose and impark 300 acres of land and wood 
in Holt. At Palmer’s death his only daughter and heiress married 
William Nevill, who then came in possession of all the property; 
and in his family it remained until thirty years ago. 

The house itself is very composite, consisting of a long, narrow 
row of gray stone buildings, one end terminating in a protruding 
wing and the other in a beautiful old church, which joins the house 
itself. At right angles to the church is a square structure with an 
exquisitely carved stone facade. This was formerly a hospice; the 
carved shell over the door indicating it to have been a rest and shel- 
ter for weary travellers. It has since been converted into stabling 
for hunters, for Holt is situated in the heart of the best hunting coun- 
try in England. The house was evidently the centre of a small vil- 
lage, and originally must have been a cluster or row of separate 
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buildings, which, during the past six centuries, have been joined 
together and rebuilt by each successive owner, to suit his individual 
taste and convenience. The front door is built under a porch, whose 
top, delicately carved in light gray stone, is yet in an excellent state 
of preservation, the general design being quite distinguishable. To 
the right of the porch is a beautiful six-cornered window—what to- 
day we should term a bow-window. On the pillars, separating the 


FRONT DOOR AND OLD STONE WINDOW. 


diamond-shaped panes, rest male figures alternating with the shapes 
of fabulous animals; all are battered and worn by the winds and rains 
of centuries, but remarkable for the vigor and harmony of their con- 
ception. We admire the mastery which created these simple yet 
beautiful lines. So extraordinary is this early execution that, by 
comparison, the latter seems timid and meaningless. These carving's 
scrve aS a constant reproach to modern sculptors. That it is not 
possible to reproduce them to-day is proven by the modern window 
on the left of the doorway. The interior of the ancient bow-window 
finishes in a lofty arch, the stone ceiling carved in quatre-foil pattern 
and almost black with age. 
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At the back of the house are dreamy old cloisters, their roundea 
arches breathing an atmosphere of mystery and religion. Under 
these arches was the stone perambulatory, and above is still the pri- 
vate chapel of the Nevills, once a great and influential Roman Cath- 
olic family. The chapel itself is panelled from floor to ceiling in solid 
oak, carved with a delicate tracery. On one side three latticed win- 
dows look out on the greensward below; at the farther end once 


stood the high altar. The ceiling is supported by huge oak beams, 


and the whole is permeated with an air of almost hieratic dignity. 


VIEW OF CLOISTERS AND CHAPEL. 


Old women in the village maintain that a curse has been laid upon 
the house ever since this consecrated chapel ceased to be a place of 
worship. 

Quite separate and distinct from the Catholic Chapel, at the back 
of the house, is the church, dedicated to Saint Mary, which may be 
seen from the front and which, although attached to the main build- 
ing, forms no part of the dwelling, as does the chapel. It is a curious 
little edifice, consisting of a tower with a pretty, slender spire; a south 
porch; a nave; and a north and south cross, the latter separated from 
the church by an iron palisade forming a distinct chapel. In this 
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TOMB OF SIR THOMAS NEVILL., 


small chapel are several beautiful monuments of the Nevill family, 
the most striking being one of Sir Thomas Nevill, extended at full 
length on his tomb, and dressed in armor. It is done in gilt and col- 
ored marble, and, although dated 1560, is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

At the first glance Holt Church seems to be a fair specimen of the 
perpendicular order, but the moment the details are examined it 
proves to be only the shell of a church of the fourteenth century, 
showing that the whole ground plan must have existed before the 
insertion of the perpendicular windows. The string course, running 
all around the building and dipping near the windows, is a proof of 
this. Here is an instance in which an architect of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, while altering the church has not spoiled it. Behind the octag- 
onal oak pulpit,a charming specimen of Jacobean carving, are two 
hagioscopes or squints from the south transept and the nave. 

The churchyard in front was formerly enclosed in a high brick 
wall, and it is told of one of the Miss Nevills, who was evidently an 
autocratic person, that once in walking past she got her feet very 
wet, and, enraged at there being no pavement, ordered the tombstone 
stones to be torn from their places and laid prostrate on the ground, 
thus affording a protection for her feet.against mud. When the pas- 
tor arrived the following day, he was horribly shocked at' this act of 
vandalism, and ordered the tombstones taken up at once and put 


VIEW OF CLOISTERS AND CHAPEL. 


back in their original places. But as no one knew to which graves 
they belonged, it was impossible to place them properly. In despair 
the pastor had them set up at the back and sides of the church, where 
they have ever since remained, leaning against the sacred edifice. At 
the present time there are no headstones in front of the churchyard, 
and the high wall has been removed, being replaced by a low stone 
plinth, 

On passing through the front door of the house one enters a small 
stone vestibule curiously carved with grinning female heads. Three 
graceful stone arches lead into a spacious and lofty hall, gaunt and im- 
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posing, which comes as a complete surprise after the comparatively 
modest entrance. Ages ago this hall was a council chamber, evi- 
dently the place in which the old Masters of Holt received their ten- 
ants and the rents for their lands. A stone fireplace almost entirely 
fills one side of the room. The ceiling is black with time and smoke, 
and below it runs a frieze of panels done in oils, illustrating Dante’s 
“Inferno,” the design showing dark, struggling masses and indistinct 
human forms. The walls, which, as well as the floor, are of solid 
stone, and several feet in thickness, are hung with old tapestries de- 
picting the labors of Hercules and the unhappy history of Samson 
and Delilah. This great hall is representative of several centuries, 
filled with the products of many countries. The tapestries are from 
France and Flanders. Old armor of English and Eastern workman- 
ship; coats of mail and engraved helmets hang side by side, with 
wonderfully wrought silver and ivory guns from Algiers, while a 
huge tarpon from Florida gives a touch of gilt and silver to. the 
gloom at one end of the room. King John’s leather drinking-jack 
and his iron chest are also to be found in a corner of the hall. A 
colossal bronze jar, the spoil of some Chinese temple, holds a gigan- 
tic palm. Grotesque carnival suits of armor of German origin 
stand here and there about the room and grin from unexpected 
corners. 

On the left of the vast fireplace, with dim, ‘ancient tapestry for an 
harmonious background, stands a four-fold leather screen, painted 
by Angelica Kauffman. The scenes are pastoral; in the foreground 
Elysian shepherdesses with their delicately attentive swains are in- 
dolently tending sheep, while at the back are wonderful trees which 
never could have existed in nature. Yet they are all the more 
charming for that, like the trees of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Angelica 
Kauffman won her fame by a faithful copying of Sir Joshua, whom, 
besides imitating, she did her best to win. Mr. George Moore says 
in his “Modern Painting:” “Angelica imitated as a woman should. 
‘She carried the art of Sir Joshua across her fan: she arranged and 
adorned it with ribbons and sighs, and was content with such modest 
achievement.” 

But let us return to the hall. The furniture is of heavy carved 
oak, the chairs are gaunt and comfortless, the cabinets, desks and 
chests forbidding in their severe splendor. There are rough fur 
rugs strewn on the stone floor, and above tower the noble heads of 
moose and caribou from the wilds of North America. 

Turning to the left we pass down a long, narrow stone passage, 
panelled with old Moorish tiles from Spain, rich in gaudy coloring. 
Armor lines the walls of this passage, at the end of which a long gal- 
lery discloses itself. This has been converted into a sitting room for 
modern comfort. It is panelled almost to the ceiling in dark oak, 
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obviously robbed from some church. Here again we find a large 
stone fireplace, filled with soft, flakey ashes, which have probably 
been there for generations. Let into the wall above the mantle is 
a delightful marble bas-relief portraying Neptune with his tritons 
and nymphs disporting themselves in foamy waves. This was prob- 


GOBELIN TAPESTRY IN THE LONG GALLERY. 


ably brought from Italy at the beginning of the century when every- 
thing Italian was de rigeur in England, just as now everything 
French is indispensable in a fashionably furnished British house. 
Passing on we reach the state apartments, blue walled and pan- 
elled in black and gold, hopelessly uninteresting and modern, 
breathing an execrable taste in decoration which prevailed some 
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thirty years ago. But the apartment is redeemed from entire medi- 
ocrity by the beauty of its fireplaces and the charm of its arched 
stone windows. The fireplaces are three in number and made of 
curious carvings from Brittany. Fluted columns and carved panels 
reach from the mantleshelf almost to the ceiling. In the centre, let 
into panels, are two wonderfully good old Dutch pictures. All the 
arrangement of these fireplaces, though modern, is beautiful and 
unique in its conception—and provided a thing be beautiful, what 
matter to which period of art it may owe its origin? 

The two paintings are of doubtful origin, but clever in design and 
execution. They are really beautiful pictures, full of brown shad- 
ows and tender backgrounds. 

Unfortunately for us, most of the old Nevill portraits were sold 
and passed into strange hands at the time of the sale of the estate. 
All the family papers were destroyed too—an irreparable loss, as we 
can now know little of the real and intimate history of the inmates of 
this old house. The Nevills, it seems, never wrote memoirs, which 
is still a greater pity; everybody loves memoirs nowadays, even 
though they be untruthful ones. 

The long gallery to the left on the upper floor was once lined with 
family portrarts and delicately painted miniatures. The gallery, 
with its graceful arched ceiling, which, like the rest of the house, is 
rich in oak carvings done in scroll design of vine and grapes, still 
exists; but the Nevill pictures are gone to grace strangers’ walls 
elsewhere. 

Of all the interesting counties of England, Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire, or what are known as the midland counties, con- 
tain, perhaps, the most beautiful old houses. Here are the really 
ancient houses, not those erected in the seventeenth century to re- 
ceive a royal visit from Queen Elizabeth, like Hardwick and Chats- 
worth; nor yet given to some favorite by Queen Anne, at a later 
period, like Blenheim and Burghleigh; but ages before, as far back 
as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in ruder times, before 
sovereigns paid state visits to their favorites. These houses are all 
built of lovely gray stone, and many of them were monasteries be- 
fore Henry VIII. drove forth the monks and disestablished Catholi- 
cism. His favorites were rewarded by the gift of these charming old 
places whose refectories became the rioting halls of warriors. The 
impression they give is still grave and monastic, an impression ex- 
traordinarily enhanced by their architecture, which, though beautiful, 
is solemn in the extreme. 

But I am taking a look into the serious past, and am forgetful of 
my intention to tell you more of Nevill Holt. Let us make a trip 
to King John’s tower. How darkling and treacherous that sounds! 
As one ascends the narrow, tortuous staircase, he has visions of all 
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sorts of dark deeds and unholy crimes committed during the Middle 
Ages. At the top of the stone staircase, worn by the tread of iron- 
clad feet, is a landing just large enough to permit one person to 
stand on it at a time, and here are two curious doors bound with 
iron, one directly at the top of the stairs and the other to the left. 

Pushing open the one to the left a great space right under the 
gabled roof is dimly perceived, lighted only by the uncertain gleams 
admitted from the open door. The tower is a labyrinth of huge 
worm-eaten beams and rafters. It was, without doubt, a hiding 
place at some remote period and may have been used as a dungeon, 
although the stone dungeon in the cellar would seem to have been 
sufficient punishment for any offender. The. other door being 
opened, a small square room reveals itself, lit by a tiny window look- 
ing on a pointed roof, not three feet from the aperture. The walls 
are of solid rock and bear many curious inscriptions, some in Latin, 
others in old English. Part of this work is attributed to King John, 
who fled to Holt during one of his many difficulties with his 
subjects, was concealed by his friends and allies in this 
little square chamber for many days. Judging from the inscriptions 
he must have beguiled many a weary hour with his stone cutting. 
It seems to have been a mania with imprisoned sovereigns to per- 
petuate themselves by such means. The only way King John had 
of taking the air was to creep through the diminutive window to the 
roof, and this could be done safely only at night, after receiving sig- 
nals that he might venture out without danger to his person. 

Without family papers to consult, the task of rendering the his- 
tory of an old house either veracious or interesting is almost an im- 
possibility. But Holt is not without historical interest, although no 
actual record remains to us now. In besieging Rockingham Cas- 
tle, Oliver Cromwell took possession of Holt, using it as a conven- 
ient position from which to conduct his operations. 

The Nevills appear to have been from the earliest times a people 
of great daring, personal bravery and devotion to religion. So strong 
was their sympathy with the Roman Catholics that they actually 
gave assistance in the development of the gunpowder plot, which, 
had it succeeded, would have changed the history of England. Be- 
tween the Catholic houses of Holt, Rockingham, and Stoke Dry, all 
three miles apart, subterranean passages are by some believed to 
have existed, by means of which the conspirators and their confed- 
erates visited each other, thus enabling them to develop their plans 
without danger of detection. I have grave doubts, however, of 
these famous underground passages, since to reach Rockingham 
from Holt meant tunnelling under a small river, the Welland, a feat 
which in those days would have been practically impossible to ac- 
complish. 
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One of the most interesting features of this curious house is the 
small secret chamber, discovered only some forty years ago. The 
discovery happened in the following manner: A small pane of 
glass over the bow-window, of which I have already spoken, caught 
the eye of some inquisitive person; curiosity being aroused, queries 
were advanced as to what apartment this miniature window be- 
longed. No one knew; so to solve the mystery, long ladders were 
brought. Through the aperture a small chamber, completely pan- 
elled in dark oak, was disclosed. In the tiny apartment was a wind- 
ing stone staircase, hardly wide enough for one person, which com- 
municated with the hall below, admission being gained by means of 
a sliding panel, known only to certain inmates of the house. With- 
out doubt this served as a hiding place for the family priest, who, 
when the least danger of discovery threatened, would run to the 
great hall, and touch the hidden, noiseless spring of the oak panel. 
Then the priest fled up his little stone staircase and was absolutely 
safe in his hiding place. | 

This stairway must have seen great service, for the steps are so 
worn away as to be unsafe in ascending quickly. In all of these old 
houses are these curious little staircases to be found. The architects 
of old days must have delighted in building them for the surprise 
and eternal confusion of mankind. At Holt there are twenty-seven 
separate and distinct stairways, rendering it unsafe for a stranger to 
wander about the house alone after dusk. 

After the discovery of the secret chamber, search was immediately 
made for any objects that might give some clue as to when and by 
whom the room had been occupied. No furniture of any sort or 
description was found, but on the floor were mildewed papers and a 
torn letter, yellow with age, bearing the date at the top, July, 1644, 
traced in a fine, delicate handwriting. The rest was utterly illegible. 
Some dried bones were also found, covered with dust and damp, but 
whether human or the bones of some unhappy animal is not known. 
The discovery of the partial skeleton gives rise to the eternal ghost 
story, without which no old house seems complete. It is a harmless 
ghost, but a rather noisy one. People sleeping in the adjoining 
room occasionally aver that their sleep has been disturbed by curious 
grating noises, and the clank of chains and armor proceeding from 
this mysterious apartment; but no one has ever been able to claim 
the distinction of having seen the spectre itself. 

I have not yet shown you the drawing-room. This is truly a 
house of surprises, for passing through a wonderful door, whose 
panels are carved with the heads of knights and ladies, and which 
bears the date 1530, one traverses a short passage, at the end of 
which bursts upon the astonished vision a long, lofty, arched room 
which was, in ancient time, a banqueting hall. Unfortunately, the 
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A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM. 


minstrels’ gallery has been removed. Three great windows at the 
far end look out upon the lawn and the red-walled garden beyond. 
No trace of the hall’s original purpose remains; to-day it is the most 
modern of drawing-rooms. When I say modern, I mean in a beau- 
tiful sense; it is a melange of French furniture, old china, Persian 
rugs and feathery palms. 

On a table at the far end of the room stands a marvelous silver 
vase, four feet in height, graceful in form and American in work- 
manship. It was a present given to Sir Bache Cunard’s grandfather, 
over sixty years ago, by the citizens of New York and Boston. 

And still there remains the dining-room to be shown. This again, 
like so many of the rooms, is panelled in dark oak carved almost to 
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the ceiling. Some fine old sideboards in oak bear the date 1620, 
and to the left, on a richly carved Dutch pedestal, stands a life-size 
fox in solid silver, a gift to Sir Bache Cunard from the members of 
his hunt, when he gave up the hounds eight years ago. The Prin- 
cess of Wales was the recipient of one about one-third the size from 
the members of the Norfolk hunt; but with that exception this at 
Holt is the only one in England, and probably in the world. It is 
modelled from life, and is perfect in drawing, the whole figure being 
full of a sense of life and energy. 

1 could dwell on other beauties, both inside the house and out, but 
I think enough has been said to convey a vivid idea of the character 
and charm of this old English abode. As I stand on the terrace in 
front and gaze at its pointed roofs, delicate spires, graceful towers 
and lovely stone carvings—the ensemble a delightful dream of archi- 
tecture past and gone—I cannot help thinking that in the old days 
the artist’s motto must have been: “Beauty for beauty’s sake.” 


Waua Cunard. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE MODERN HOUSE. 


N furnishing a house we are not entirely governed by our own 

judgment. We may have our own ideas as to what we want, 

but what we find in the stores is the result of the prevailing custom, 
and we are obliged to buy, perhaps, accordingly. 

Besides this, we are influenced largely by what our neighbors or 
friends are doing or having. There is a fashion in furniture as much 
as in dress, and it changes almost as frequently, particularly among 
the wealthy of our large cities. 

This desire from time to time for some new style of furniture and 
house decoration is not entirely independent of the changes in cos- 
tume, but it is in a large measure influenced by them. In the early 
stages of furniture development we find that costume had an effect 
on the shapes of the chairs, causing them to be wider and deeper to 
accommodate the dress made of heavy clothes with large folds, and 
in later times the use of hoops first resulted in the introduction of 
the chair without arms, and then produced a modification of the arms 
of the chair whereby the dress did not interfere with them. Court 
etiquette has also had an influence on furniture, for it at one time 
dictated what should or should not be the form of seats used during 
an audience at court. First, seats were absolutely prohibited except 
for the king or queen, and later stools were granted to the auditors. 
The number of shelves or steps above the top of the table—or, as we 
would call it, sideboard—on which dishes were displayed was fixed 
by court etiquette, each individual having the proper number accord- 
ing to his rank. 

These customs were carried from the palace to the castle of the 
lord, and thence to the peasant’s dwelling, each observing them to the 
extent of his means, resulting in certain fads or fashions. 

The desire to imitate the acts of others, together with the love for 
curiosities, serves to bring into our households many articles which 
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are not wholly adapted to our use. In mediaeval times the 
Merovingian kings had furniture imitating that used by the Romans 
during the Empire. At the present day it is much the same. The 
wealthy imitate royalty; and the poor, the wealthy. Each man apes 
his neighbor. If Mr. A. has a Louis XVI. parlor, Mr. B. must also 
furnish his parlor in the Louis XVI. style. We find many articles 
of furniture and bric-a-brac brought from foreign lands that are 
strangely out of place among their more serviceable companions. 
Most of such articles are bought as curiosities and have a certain 
value as such, but their use as furniture is not always pleasing. Even 
this custom has a precedent in most early times; but not to go back 
too far for an example, we may call to mind that Charles V. used fur- 
niture either imported from India or copied from Indian examples. 
In England during the eighteenth century Chinese articles and fur- 
niture imitating Chinese forms were used. The French lacquer 
work is but an imitation of the Chinese or Japanese. 

It is this habit of imitation and love for curiosities which formed 
one of the seeds from which the modern “craze for antiques” grew. 
There was, however, another cause. 

About a quarter of a century ago the American dwelling was not 
furnished with any special regard for aesthetic effect. It was under- 
stood that certain articles were necessary to furnish a house properly, 
and it was the fashion to have many of them made of black wal- 
nut. There was some attempt at color decoration, but this was 
usually left to a person who had no especial training or knowledge 
of true color effects. Perhaps none was needed, for everyone wanted 
his rooms nearly a monotone; everything was a shade of the same 
color, without contrasts. Furniture was coarse in detail and often 
lacking entirely in design, though there was at times a crude at- 
tempt to imitate some of the forms of elegant French pieces. No 
true copy was made, as then the furniture would have been much too 
expensive for the average person, and no manufacturer had the 
knowledge or the courage necessary to make furniture which was 
rationally constructed for its use, and ornamented according to its 
purpose and value. The entire furniture trade, in fact, household 
art, fell to a very low artistic level. Many articles of furniture were 
covered with some sort of tracery, inlay or metal work, under the 
supposition that it was ornamental because the beautiful model cost- 
ing five or six times as much had its surface nicely decorated by carv- 
ing, or chiseled brass work. It did not seem to occur to many 
that such work was elaboration, and not ornamentation; that it was 
bad in every way, bad in appearance, bad in workmanship, bad in 
taste. A few realized this, and if they had sufficient means they em- 
ployed artists of merit to superintend the construction of furniture 
made to order. | 
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Several wrote papers or books denouncing the bad artistic sense 
of the times, and cried for a reform. Among them was Mr. East- - 
lake, who advanced many ideas, some of which could be followed 
even to-day with profit. Perhaps he was one of the first to really 
make an impression on the public. At all events, his work gave a 
certain impulse to a movement just started towards an improvement, 
and increased the desire among the public for household goods of a 
simpler and better character. | 

Among those who knew how bad in every respect was the fur- 
niture of that period were the artists, architects, and those who from 
observation abroad had some artistic instinct. It was they who 
first of all gathered from the garret or woodshed some old chair, ta- 
ble or desk which, after cleaning, repairing and polishing, was placed 
in their rooms to do service. 

Why did they do this? Why did they seem so pleased at bring- 
ing to light an article that had been discarded as old-fashioned? In 
the first place, they saw a much better article than the average work- 
manship of the time produced. It was, perhaps, not so elaborate, 
but the quality of material, design, workmanship and its truthful sim- 
plicity made it appear much more elegant than the showy sham next 
to it. Whenever an opportunity presented itself such furniture 
was purchased, till often the whole studio became furnished with it. 
A studio or office thus furnished, together with the odds and ends 
usually found hanging about in a place of that kind, certainly gives a 
pleasing impression as one enters, and this impression is not always 
destroyed by familiarity. 

Then the amateur began to imitate the artist. He, too, bought 
“old things,” but not with that knowledge with which his friend bad 
acted. Though sometimes he bought a good article, it was more 
the result of accident than wisdom; and as the good pieces became 
scarce many a poor article was bought under the impression that it 
was valuable. 

But what is good furniture? First, it must be useful, for if not 
serviceable it becomes merely an ornament, or an encumbrance. 
Next, it should with its usefulness have a certain artistic quality; but 
this usually follows as a result if the natural conditions of the prob- 
lem set before the designer have been followed. When we say artistic 
we do not mean that it should display some peculiar shape, some odd 
construction or eccentric ornamentation. Freaks are not artistic. 
We mean it should be well-proportioned, neither too large nor too 
small: that it should not only be actualy strong enough to serve its 
purpose, but it should also appear so. What is more inartistic than 
to see a cabinet, a table or a chair with legs which appear too slight 
to hold it up, even though in reality they are sufficiently strong? The 
form of the article should be pleasing to the eye, and not obtrusive 
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so as to demand one’s attention immediately on entering the room. 
Yet, when it is noticed it should be such, that the more we see it the 
better we like it, and it ought never to become an eye-sore, even 
though it remain in the house a lifetime. 

When we say it should have a pleasing form we do not mean that 
all its lines are to be curved wherever possible, or that any curves 
need be introduced. There is an impression among many persons 
that if curved lines are introduced in a design it is much improved. 
Such curves often bid defiance to all the natural laws of the structure 
of wood. This is noticeable in much of the Rococo furniture where 
chair and table legs are so curved that they cannot be made without 
crossing the grain of the wood, rendering them weak and impractic- 
able, violating the most important principle in a good article of fur- 
niture. 

Good furniture is not overloaded with ornament, for if highly dec- 
orated, especially by carving, it becomes too delicate to stand the 
hard service of daily usage. Then good furniture must be well 
made, strongly constructed on rational principles, and well finished. 
It need not follow some old-fashioned method of joining because an 
heirloom has stood the ravages of time for a hundred years or more, 
if modern machinery and ideas have introduced easier and possibly 
better methods. But it should always be made with a consideration 
of the materials employed, and how they act under varying condi- 
tions of climate. 

Finally, it should be understood that the age of an article does not 
imply its artistic value. It is not good because it is old; it is not ar- 
tistic because it is old. It may be old, very old, and be both poorly 
made and extremely ugly. On the other hand, it may be direct 
from the shop, well made, and a beautiful example of the cabinet 
maker’s art. 

{t often occurs to-day that a copy of some old article is better than 
the model itself, for at least two reasons. It is usually better made: 
and it differs from the model sufficiently to adapt it to our modern 
usage. Some may be inclined to doubt the statement that it is bet- 
ter made. To those we say, stop and think! They will recall tables 
with the tops warped all out of shape; drawers with unplaned bot- 
toms shrunken so they are loose or open on the front edge; drawers 
that stick because they are too loose and twist on the slides, and when 
closed they have shrunk so as to leave an open joint; the absence 
oi dust panels between the drawers, shaky table and chair legs, ete. 
These and many more faults will come to mind to those who have 
had experience with antique furniture. They may claim all these faults 
are found in modern furniture. But new furniture, rightly made 
by a reputable manufacturer, will have none of them, not only when 
first made but even years after. 
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There are articles of antique make which are quite as appropriate 
for use to-day as when first made, and may in many instances serve 
their purpose equally as well. Especially chairs and tables, which even 
if out of repair when purchased may readily be made over. 

A word might be said here regarding the use of veneers. There are 
those who have an idea all old furniture is of solid wood, especially 
if of mahogany, and for that reason it is better made. In the first 
place, veneers were often used in olden times, and in the second place 
veneered work, properly made, is better than solid wood. A top of 
a table or a panel of solid wood is sure to warp or crack, but if ve- 
neered there is little danger of either accident. Nor, if the veneer 
is properly put on, will it blister, as we are so often told. . No mod- 
ern manufacturer would consider using solid wood in the places 
above mentioned, except in cheap work, where native woods are 
employed. 

The color of mahogany is another point at which the amateur often 
stumbles. Only certain kinds of mahogany have a reddish tone 
when in the natural color, the majority varying from a bright yellow 
to orange. With exposure to light and air, when oiled, mahogany 
gradually assumes a dark reddish color, which often has a beautiful 
tone. But much of the old work was stained, and the very dark, 
almost black, color of old pieces of furniture is largely due to dirt 
and repeated coats of varnish. The modern method practiced by 
many furniture houses of staining wood with a filler is greatly to be 
deplored, the filler destroying the fine satin-like appearance which 
gives so much beauty and richness to the wood, when stains and 
varnish alone are used for a finish. 

We said above that a copy, when adapted to modern usage, was 
better than the old piece itself. Of course, the character must be 
retained and all the good qualities, while every modern improve- 
ment is added and all the poor parts rejected. We then have a most 
excellent piece of furniture, and it is for this reason that modern de- 
signers employ traditional examples as models. 

A cheap, poor imitation of an old article, because fashion calls for 
that style of furniture, is worthless. The making of an article with seat 
too shallow and back too upright, with drawers inconveniently placed 
and too deep, because they used to do so, is certainly wrong. Then 
there is the copying by some cheap process the elaborate articles 
seen in foreign museums, in which all the elaboration is retained, but 
so poorly executed as to lose entirely the character of the original. 
This is decidedly bad taste. It is not the quantity of ornament that 
gives beauty to the article, but the quality. The modeling and draw- 
ing should be the best, even if we can afford to have but little of it. 

Many of the antiques imported to this country are articles that, 
when new. were not considered good examples of the class they 
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represent. They are inferior copies or imitations made to meét a cer- 
tain popular demand. Why, then, should a person purchase such 
articles at a price that is really extravagant? Is it not better to have 
a modern, possibly less elaborate, well-designed, artistic example? 
We have seen homes in which one or more rooms were furnished 
entirely, or nearly so, with “old furniture.” There were the shallow 
cane, and rush seat chairs with a high back, uncomfortable to sit in, 
and with loose joints squeaking most annoyingly as we take a seat. 
Nearby was a table with many turned legs more or less defaced, and 
the top warped or split. Ina corner a cheap “Boule” pedestal with 
the marquetry breaking loose, etc. Iveryone can recall such houses. 
New in all particulars except the furniture, which is clumsy, broken, 
and most ill adapted to modern use. Everything seems out of place, 
and in bad form. There is nothing handsome or even interesting in 
a house thus furnished, and we cannot help feeling sorry for the 
owner who has thus deceived himself in thinking he has something 
unusually good. He has disregarded nearly all the fundamental qual- 
ifications for proper furnishing that we have mentioned above, and 
simply made a junk shop of his home. On the other hand, we have 
visited houses which were furnished entirely from top to bottom with 
family heirlooms, and have felt that nothing was out of place, or that 
there was any violation of good taste. We have been charmed, de- 
lighted in every way and inclined to tread softly as we move through 
the rooms, and to handle each article tenderly, as if it were something 
to be looked at, admired, but not to be roughly utilized. Possibly, 
much of this furniture is of the same sort as we have seen in the res- 
idence above mentioned, yet the sensation produced on our feelings 
is quite different. What is the reason of this? 

In the latter home everything is in keeping with its furniture. The 
house itself is nearly if not quite a century old, though it has been 
kept in good repair, and shows little or no evidence of decayamlt is 
freshly painted and papered, but in strict accordance with the sur- 
roundings. The ceilings are low, the windows small and divided into 
small panes. Even before we enter the door, on approaching the 
house, we almost feel what we are going to see within; and did we 
find it filled with a miscellaneous collection of modern cheap furni- 
ture, how great would be our disappointment. But here we do not 
find that comfort has been sacrificed for effect; there has been no pre- 
tense or attempt to produce an impression. Everything is adapted 
to its purpose, even though of ancient manufacture. The stiff-back 
chair is pushed off in the corner or relegated to the bedroom, where 
it is used but occasionally. In the sitting room are comfortable 
chairs that have been in the house a lifetime, but they are in good 
order, and are all of similar pattern. Around the room are daguerre- 
otypes, Copleys and Stuarts. Even many of the books in the case, 
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a modern one, by the way, built in the room in strict harmony with 
the surroundings, are a generation old. It is this harmony of sur- 
roundings, this fitness of things, all just what we expect and antici- 
pate, without finding anything which seems foreign to the place or 
that jars on our sensibilities, which causes us pleasure. There is a 
certain reverence, possibly, because the objects are several decades 
old, which appeals to us somewhat, but it is secondarily and not pri- 
marily the reason for our satisfaction. Were everything new and the 
harmony the same our pleasure would be as great. We know this 
from experience, and can recall many modern residences where archi- 
tects have directed the furnishings and insisted on its being in keep 
ing with the building. ‘Such furniture may be somewhat similar to 
antique pieces, but it has been modified, if necessary, to adapt it to 
modern demands. 

What has been said thus far may lead the reader to think that an- 
tiques should not be used at all in a modern house. Far be it, how- 
ever, our intention to give such an impression. Quite the reverse is 
the case. If an article is suited to the place, let it be old or new, it 
makes no difference, the result will be pleasing. There are occasions, 
too, when associations may make it desirable to retain some piece of 
furniture which is not quite what we would use to-day. But such be- 
ing the case, it is an easy matter to arrange a place where it will 
neither be in the way nor produce any discord in the surroundings. 
Such an instance is very different from lumbering up a building with 
articles bought at a “second-hand store” because they were old. Then 
there is the residence of the collector of antiques, who is making a 
study of their history, perhaps, or something of the sort; we expect to 
find it filled with a variety of styles and kinds. But even here a little 
judgment used in arranging will do much to produce a good effect. 

One of the excuses given for furnishing a house with antiques is 
that they are cheap. The cost of old furniture is often no less than 
new of the same character and quality. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that the quality and character of the old piece is to be retained. 
It is to be constructed in the same manner, and left in a half var- 
nished condition, for antiques invariably are but poorly finished. If 
an article as poorly made .and in as bad condition as much of the an- 
tique furniture sold at the shops was sent home to the purchaser, 
even at the same cost as the antique, it would not be received. No 
one would think of accepting such rickety drawers, and such poor 
finish, such patched woodwork. 

But to take an antique from the stores and have it properly re- 
paired and finished (by finish we mean varnishing, painting or gild- 
ing), is an expensive as well as long process in most cases. Refinish- 
ing, particularly, is slow work when properly done, as the old work 
has to be removed first and then the labor of finishing is the same as 
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that for a new article. Often the repairing requires taking the piece 
apart, and putting it together again, making double work. This is 
what occurs in the majority of cases where antiques are purchased of 
dealers in such articles, for they rarely make anything more than a 
pretense at repairing or finishing. The result is that by the time the 
old furniture is ready for use it has cost at least as much if not a large 
per cent. more than new furniture of the same pattern. 

There are exceptions to the above, such as when one is fortunate 
enough to be present at a sale of household goods, away from a large 
city, and the furniture offered for sale happens to be in a fairly good 
condition. Such instances are not the rule nowadays, however, and 
the person afflicted with the “‘antique fever’ seldom has the patience 
to wait until he “runs across” something really good and cheap. 


Alvan C. Nye. 
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RESIDENCE, MONTIVILLIERS (S. I.), FRANCE, 


M. Pasquier, Architect. 
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M. Cordonnier, Architect. 
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Marcus T. Reynolds, Architect, 


ANSEGHO. FROM EVELYN S DEAR Yur 


¥. 


HE diary of John Evelyn, written during the reign of Charles 

the Second, and covering the years 1641-1705, is a well-known 

English classic. In this book, under the date of July 27, 1665, the 

following entry will be found regarding the old Gothic church of St. 

Paul, which was soon afterward destroyed by the fire of London and 
replaced by the Renaissance building of Sir Christopher Wren: 

“T went to see St. Paule’s church, where, with Dr. Wren, Mr. Prat, 
Mr. May, Mr. Thos. Chichley, Mr. Slingsby, the Bishop of London, 
the Deane of St. Paule’s and several expert workmen, we went about 
to survey the generall decay of that ancient and venerable church, 
and to set down in writing the particulars of what was fit to be don, 
with the charge thereof, giving our opinion from article to article. 
Finding the maine building to recede outwards, it was the opinion of 
Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat that it had ben so built ab origine for an 
effect in perspective, in regard of the height; but I was, with Dr. 
Wren, quite of another judgment, and so we entered it; we plumbed 
the uprights in several places.” The passage then continues: “When we 
came to the steeple it was deliberated whether it were not wellenough 
to repair it onely on its old foundation, with reservation to the 4 pil- 
lars; this Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat were also for, but we totaly re- 
jected it, and persisted that it required a new foundation, not onely 
in reguard of the necessitie, but for that the shape of what stood was 
very meane,and we had a mind to build it with a noble cupola,aforme 
of church-building not yet known in England, but of wonderfull 
grace: for this purpose we offered to bring in a plan and estimate, 
which, after much contest, was at last assented to, and that we should 
nominate a Committee of able workmen to examine the present 
foundation. This concluded, we drew all up in writing, and so went 
with my Lord Bishop to the Deanes.” 

The second clause of this quotation throws some additional light 
on that which precedes. From the first clause it appears that two 
English architects of the seventeenth century asserted a constructive 
existence, and an optical purpose, for an outward divergence from 
the perpendicular in the vertical lines of ‘the nave of the given 
Gothic cathedral,and this in opposition to the opinions of two other 


* All photographs used in illustration were taken for the Brooklyn Institute Survey 
by Mr. John W. McKecknie. excepting Nos. 18, 15, 17. 
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experts, viz.: the author of the Diary and Sir Christopher Wren. 
From the second clause it appears that Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat 
were the conservatives of the committee, favoring the preservation 
of the Gothic building as far as possible, and that Evelyn and Wren 
were advocates of a Renaissance cupola as superior to the “meane”’ 
effect of the Gothic steeple. 

In the preceding article of this series (Vol. VII., No. 1) a note has 
been made of Evelyn’s general antagonism to Mediaeval style, and 
his habit of speaking, during his travels through France, of the 
French cathedrals as “only Gothic.” It is unnecessary to refer to 
the similar tastes of Sir Christopher Wren and his well-known dis- 
tinction as the great leader, after Inigo Jones, of the overthrow of 
the Gothic style in England, and of the taste of which followed the 
Italian Renaissance fashion of despising and condemning mediaeval 
art. 

Weare, therefore, privileged to find, in our quotation, one ground 
of faith in the views of Chichley and Prat as against those of Evelyn 
and Wren. The former were evidently better fitted by temperament 
and sympathy to judge of Gothic work than the latter. In view oi 
the facts to be brought out by this Paper it is not an extravagant sug- 
gestion that we find in the views of Chichley and Prat a survival of 
traditional knowledge regarding a mediaeval practice of construct- 
ing “the maine building to recede outwards.” If, moreover, it should 
appear to any readers of this article that its writer has gone too far 
in asserting constructive intention for the outward leaning piers of 
certain mediaeval churches, it may at least be said in defence that 
English architects, and experts in construction, of the seventeenth 
century have shared this error. 


ti, 


The mediaeval entasis of the pier, on the side facing the nave, de- 
scribed in my last Paper, is occasionally found in piers which lean 
outward from the nave, either directly from the base or in their 
upper construction. 

These leans are most easily and most naturally ascribed, as they 
evidently were by Evelyn and Wren, to a thrust of the nave vaulting. 
That such thrusts have operated in certain cases to produce such 
leaning piers is probable, and the most natural recourse of the ex- 
pert is to extend this explanation to all cases. 

It was impossible in the limits of a single magazine article to con- 
sider those cases of an entasis in the profile of the pier facing the 
nave in which the problem of thrust had to be seriously debated. 
Such cases, for example, are those of the Cathedrals of Cremona and 
Pavia and of S. Ambrogio at Milan, which will be noticed in this 
article. 
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FIGS SNA EOE |S: MARK’S, AT VENICE; FROM THE FACADE GALLERY. 


Showing an outward spread of about three feet in the upper portion of the piers. Com- 
pare the outline tracing, Fig. 2. 


On the other hand, there are a number of churches showing the 
outward spread in the vertical lines of the piers in which no entasis 
is found. Among these cases are St. Mark’s at Venice, S. Maria 
della Pieve at Arezzo, and the Cathedral of Trani. The church of 
Ss. Giovanni e Paolo at Bologna shows a case of the clerestory 
walls and pilasters leaning outward, into which the entasis enters 
only to a slight extent. 

As the greater includes the less, so it may be suggested that the 
more remarkable phenomenon, if proven for construction, makes 
more probable the constructive existence of the less remarkable. 
Therefore, if the case be proven for the leaning piers, which also 
have an entasis, and in certain cases it be admitted that thrust has 
not operated to produce their leans, it will go without saying that 
thrust has not produced their curves. On the other hand, if the con- 
structive existence of certain leaning piers, without curves, be ad- 
mitted, this proof will carry with it a probability in favor of the con- 
structive existence of the leaning piers, which also have an entasis. 

On the whole, then, this article may be regarded partially as +a 
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supplement to the last one, and partially as calling attention to a still 
more extraordinary and almost incredible phenomenon. 

To nineteenth century minds the practical dangers and inconven- 
iences of building out of the perpendicular are so obvious and appar- 
ently unavoidable that even the suggestion that this has ever been 
done intentionally, in the Middle Ages, savors of extravagance. It 
may appear, however, from the facts to be brought out by this Paper 
that the exaltation and enthusiasm of the mediaeval artistic spirit 
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FIG. 2. OUTWARD LEAN OF THE PIERS IN S. MARK’S AT VENICE. 
Tracing from the photographic original of Fig. 1. 


found expression and satisfaction in setting at defiance the ordinary 
laws of physics, as far, at least, as appearances are concerned, in 
favor of certain optical effects. 

What these effects may be is not wholly clear to the writer, in spite 
of the suggestive opinions of Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat. On this 
head it seems wise to consult the opinion of optical and artistic 
experts after the facts have been brought to light, and it is to the 
announcement and illustration of the facts that this article will be 
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mainly devoted. It would, however, be affectation to ignore one 
obvious explanation, which appears to come within the terms of the 
interpretation quoted above. In the lofty naves of mediaeval 
churches, the convergence of lines and walls, due to perspective, tends 
tO an appearance of contraction and narrowness overhead which 
would be corrected by a slight outward divergence of piers and clere- 
story walls. These would consequently appear perpendicular, 
when they really lean outward, and so the correction is naturally 
overlooked. 


Il. 


As has been usually the case in these articles, the buildings ap- 
pealed to for proof are in Italy; but, as has also been usually the case 
in these articles, there are not wanting indications that there are many 
mediaeval buildings in Northern Europe which will supply addi- 
tional examples of the given phenomenon. It is my impression that 
the church of Mont St. Michel will prove to be one of these, but this 
impression is based on the examination of photographs, which is a 
very uncertain guide, as repairs of the masonry or indications of set- 
tlement and thrust, which instantly strike the eye in a building, are 
not offered by the photograph. A tilting of the camera might also pro- 
duce the effect of divergence, and the care taken to avoid this tilting 
in the Brooklyn Institute Survey pictures will be mentioned again. 

Some facts regarding the Cathedral of Glasgow, which has been 
personally examined, will be mentioned later, and we have seen that 
the Gothic Cathedral of London was supposed by experts of the sev- 
enteenth century to be an example of “the maine building receding 
outwards.”’ 

My first observation of outward spreading piers was made in S. 
Mark’s at Venice in 1870, Figs. 1, 2. Although offhand presumption 
will naturally ascribe all the irregularities of this church either to 
carelessness or to the settlement of the foundations, the observations 
then made of the masonry led me to a contrary conclusion as to the 
cause of the leaning piers in that church. There was no oppor- 
tunity to test the conclusions reached-for this church until 1895; but 
meantime, in 1886, the inspection of photographs in the Architect- 
ural School of Columbia College led me to believe that the church 
of S. Maria della Pieve at Arezzo might offer another instance. 
This turned out to be the case in 1895. Other instances found by the 
Brooklyn Institute Survey* have just been noted, to which may be 
added peculiarly convincing cases at Borgo San Donnino, and in the 
side aisles of S. Eustorgio at Milan and S. Francesco at Pavia. 

We will begin our account of this phenomenon by quoting all the 


*For a preliminary account of this survey see Vol. VI., No. 1. Other results in three 
preceding numbers. : 
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FIG. 3. NAVE OF S&S. MARK’S AT VENICE. 


To supplement Figs. 1, 2, 4. The rising curve of the pavement toward the centre of 
the nave is shown bv this picture. Compare text at p. 27. 
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iliustrations used in this Paper for the constructive facts, with ap- 
proximate measurements or estimates of measures, and rapid men- 
tion of the argument against thrust, which holds for the given in- 
stance. We will then, in certain individual cases, consider more in 
detail the points which appear to make the suggestion of thrust un- 
tenable. If even one case be proven a fact of construction, the reac- 
tion of this proof on other possibly less certain cases (or less certain 
to certain minds) need not be dwelt upon. Considering the number 
of good cases to be quoted, the undoubted and universally accepted 
proof of intentional construction in one single instance may be said 
to settle the whole question and to add a most remarkable and novel 
feature to our conceptions of mediaeval architecture. Hence the 
following list: 

Fig. 1. S. Mark’s at Venice, photographed from the gallery 
above the entrance in “parallel perspective.’’ This and all following 
photographs (which were made by our survey) were taken with ali 
scientific precautions necessary to ensure the accurate representation 
of the amount of deflection from the perpendicular and in such a way 
that the amount of the lean can be measured from the photograph 
itself, given the knowledge of any one dimension on a given perpen- 
dicular plane. 

All photographs in which the camera plate has the slightest acci- 
dental deviation from an exact perpendicular will represent leaning 
lines which are due to a tilting of the camera. Hence Mr. McKeck- 
nie’s use of a level attached to the camera, by means of which the 
exact horizontal and the exact perpendicular could be obtained. In 
addition to this his camera had a “swing-back”’ attachment of un- 
usual length, in order that high altitudes in church interiors might 
be reached with the perpendicular plate and without the intentional 
tilting and consequent distortion which would otherwise be nec- 
essary. 

Thus this photograph shows with mathematical accuracy what 
Evelyn has described as “the maine building receding outwards.” 
The piers and upper walls of the nave lean outward and are out of 
perpendicular to the extent of about eighteen inches on each side. 
Mr. McKecknie’s estimate of the total outward divergence of the two 
front piers in Fig. 1 gives the amount of 2.90, feet and decimals, or, 
approximately, three feet. 

Fig. 2 is a diagram tracing from the photographic original of Fig. 
1. Without such a diagram the facts are as easily overlooked in a 
photograph, as in the original buildings. 

The preliminary argument against the suggestion of thrust in Fig. 
I, is that an accidental spread of three feet in these piers 
and walls would have resulted in the disintegration of the arches sup- 
porting the dome and the downfall of the building. Even were such 
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FIG. 4. NAVE OF S. MARK’S AT VENICE. 


Showing outward lean of the right pier. 
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FIG. 5. GROUND PLAN OF S. MARK’S AT VENICE. 


Showing the conditions of thrust in the nave piers and at the angles 1, 2, 3, 4. 


a downfall escaped, the-destruction of all the ceiling mosaics would 
have been inevitable in case of such fissures in the upper masonry 
as this spread would involve. These ceiling and dome mosaics no- 
toriously in many instances, and aside from obvious and well-known 
restorations and exceptions, go back to the time of original construc- 
tion and original decoration. The proposition that so considerable a 
vielding of the supports should have taken place before the mosaics 
were undertaken, without any subsequent movement having taken 
place, seems hardly tenable. 

Fig. 3. View of S. Mark’s at Venice, taken from the pavement to 
supplement Figs. 1 and 4, and showing the outward spread of piers 
and wall surfaces, especially on the right. In Figs. 1, 3 and 4 the 
chains of the chandeliers offer a series of natural plumb lines and 
measurements can be taken from them at various points on the pic- 
tures to illustrate the amount of outward leaning away from the per- 
pendicular. 
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FIG. 6. TRACING FROM A SURVEY PHOTOGRAPH; NORTH TRANSEPT OF 
S. MARK’S, 


Taken from the gallery at 2 and looking toward 1, in ground-plan, Fig. 5. The Sur- 
vey has similar photographs for the angles 2, 3, 4. The masonry casing is intact, an- 
cient, and closely fitted, and is shown in detail by these photographs. 
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Fig. 4. View of S. Mark’s at Venice, showing the lean of the pier 
at the right of the choir railing, and of the engaged column beyond 
and above that pier, which supports the arch there spanning the 
church. The facts are more easily seen in the 8x10 photographs 
than in the reductions to page size. The Brooklyn Institute owns 
enlargements to 18x22, which are still more available illustrations. 
The Survey has exhibited at Liverpool and in Brooklyn 200 enlarge- 
ments, including these and other refinements. 

Preliminary arguments against the supposition of thrust at these 
points are: (a) The capital of the mentioned column is built to the 
horizontal, and does not lean over with the column as it would if 
thrust had taken place. (b) The outward lean of the pier on the 
right of the choir rail will be obviously to every expert a constructed 
lean, as far as the casing and profiles are concerned, and the casing 
masonry here is as old as the completion of the building. (c) The 
thrust in the gallery is against a practically solid transept wall, with 
one inconsiderable piercing. See ground-plan, Fig. 5. This ground- 
plan makes clear that in all the piers considered the gallery thrusts 
are against practically solid transept walls, whose resisting power 1s 
not affected by the inconsiderable piercing arches, as seen in Fig. I. 

Fig. 6. View in the left (north) transept of S. Mark’s, looking 
west, toward the piazza. The point represented is marked 1, 
on the ground-plan, and the view is taken from the gallery at 2. 
On the right it shows a wall whose outward lean, away from the 
centre of the church, was plumbed by the survey as measuring a foot 
between the gallery rail and the pavement. The estimate for the en- 
tire lean as 1.6, feet and decimals, is a computation of Mr. McKeck- 
nie’s. 

Preliminary argument against the supposition of thrust: (a) In the 
civen case there is no force to exert thrust, on the face of the righ 
lower (north) wall which leans north uniformly, from 1 to 2, in 
eround-plan, Fig. 5, and this outward lean of the wall is connected 
with a corresponding lean of the piers at the angles (marked 1 and 2 
in the ground-plan, Fig. 5). These piers are a portion of the solid 
transverse walls of the vestibule by which this transept is entered on 
the north. The survey has photographs showing corresponding 
facts, as regards the leans, for all four angles of the two transepts, 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, on the ground-plan. 

Fig. 7. Drawing from a photograph, representing the face of the 
wall just described and the gallery and arch above it, with plumb 
lines to indicate another pair of leaning faces in the angles I, 2, of the 
ground-plan, Fig. 5. 

The conditions of thrust and resistance are represented by the 
eround-plan. When Figs. 6 and 7 are related to one another for 
the vertical construction of the angle marked 1 on the ground-plan 
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The measurement entered above 


McKecknie, based on the known width of the 


Compare Fig. 6 with ground plan, Fig. 5. 
The south transept shows the same construction. 


NORTH TRANSEPT OF S. MARK’S, FACING NORTH. 
lean east and west as shown here by the plumb lines. 


FIG. 7. 
The wall in face leans north, including the angle piers, which are portions of solid 
is an approximate estimate by Mr. 


walls in the vestibule. 
transept. 
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FIG. 8. NAVE OF CATHEDRAL OF TRANI. 


Showing an outward spread of about a foot in the first pair of transept piers. The thrust 
2 is wholly taken up by solid transept walls. 


it appears that there is a diagonal outward lean in this angle, and it 
has a counterpart at the angle 2 of the ground-plan. In other words, 
we are dealing with a systematic method of leaning outward the piers 
and walls which support the terminal arches of the transepts; simi- 
lar facts occurring at the points 3, 4, of the ground-plan, which again 
shows at these points the conditions of thrust and resistance. If 
now the facts which hold in the angle 1 of the ground-plan, as shown 
by the examination of Figs. 6 and 7, taken together, be considered, 
it will be apparent that a diagonal lean is wholly inconceivable as 
result of two thrusts which meet at right angles. It is inconceivable 
for one angle and wholly inconceivable for four angles. 

We have undertaken generally to avoid in this Paper theories of 
explanation, in favor of proof of the facts, but we cannot overlook 
here the remarkable habitual oversight of the outward divergence of 
the uprights in S. Mark’s. That the eye tends to discount these 
leans cannot be denied. They would, therefore, seem to be intend- 
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ed, here and elsewhere, to give an open and spacious effect to the 
higher parts of the building, and to counteract that feeling of weight 
and oppression which would result from the narrowing in of the 
upper lines as due to natural perspective. I conceive that the pur- 
nose is to correct this natural effect, which suggests that the walls 
are falling inwards, and that the walls in consequence, appear per- 
pendicular, when they really lean. Hence the device is generally 
overlooked and thus in a double sense, it accomplishes its end. 

According to this suggestion the interpretation offered by Chich- 
ley and Prat of “the maine building receding outwards,” that it was 
so built “for an effect in perspective in regard of the height” should 
be construed as referring to a correction of natural perspective. 

Fig. 8. The nave of the Cathedral of Trani, showing an outward 
spread or lean, of the piers supporting the nearer transept arch, 
amounting to five or six inches on each side. This measure is a 
computation by Mr. McKecknie, based on other known dimensions 
of the building. 

Preliminary arguments against the supposition of thrust: (a) 
A spread of ten or twelve inches in the supports of the arch would 
have perceptibly lowered and flattened the crown of the arch. This 
arguinent presumes the arch not to have been repaired. (b) The sup- 
posed thrust operates against solid transept walls of great depth and 
is wholly taken up by the given resistance. (c) No supposable thrust 
could operate from top to bottom of the given pilasters in such a way 
as to produce the uniform and even deflection from the perpendicu- 
Jar which they exhibit. ' 

Fig. 9. Interior of the Church of Ss. Giovanni e Paolo at 
Bologna. This church belongs to the complex indexed in Baede- 
ker, under the general'title of S, Stefano, and a section of it appears 
in my article on perspective illusions (Vol. VI., No. 2, Fig. 16) under 
this name of S. Stefano. The cloister of the Celestines, whose curves 
in plan were shown in Vol. VI., No. 4, Figs. 19, 20, also belongs to 
this complex. 

The drawing is accurately made over a photograph taken by Mr. 
MckKecknie, and shows an outward spread of the upper pilasters and 
walls, whose total sum is estimated by him at ten inches; six inches 
on the right wall and four on the left. 

Preliminary argument against the supposition of thrust: The out- 
ward leans continue in the side walls as far as the transverse wall at 
the apse and their lines enter this wall in such manner as to make 
the suggestion of thrust impossible. The leaning side walls are tied 
in by the transverse wall and must always have remained in one im- 
movable position. 

Fig. 10. The Church of S. Maria della Pieve at Arezzo (republished 
from the first article of this series, Vol. VI., No. 1, Fig. 2). This 
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FIG. 9. NAVE OF SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO, BOLOGNA. 


Accurately drawn over photograph showing clerestory walls tied in by transverse 
wall at the apse, and having an outward spread of ten inches. 


view shows a spread in the piers of the nave at the transept amount- 
ing (by careful estimate) to not less than fourteen inches on each 
side in the nearer pair of transept piers and considerably more than 
this in the farther transept pier on the right. 

Preliminary argument against supposable thrust: The given de- 
flection, and all others, in this church, are verified by the local ex- 
perts of Arezzo as constructive facts, although mysterious to them 
as regards purpose, and having no counterparts elsewhere within 
their knowledge. 
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FIG. 10. THE LEANING PIERS OF S. MARIA DELLA PIEVE AT AREZZO. 
Accurately photographed. Compare Figs. 11, 12. 


Fig. 11. Another view of the same church illustrating the exagger- 
ated lean of the farther transept pier on the right and also showing 
the leaning pier on the left. As usual in the survey pictures, this is an 
accurate representation of the actual facts. The hanging curtain 
ropes in this and adjacent pictures also offer natural plumb-lines, by 
which the leans may be tested. 

Preliminary argument against supposable thrust. By observing 
the arch above this right pier,as shown by the preceding picture, Fig. 
10, it will be seen that a thrust from it operating as far down as the 
base of the pier, in Fig. 11, is inconceivable. The pier leans against 
the stairway, and is built into the raised choir. Fig. 12 is another 
view of the same church looking toward the entrance. 
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Accurately photographed. 


FIG, I2, THE LEANING PIERS OF S. MARIA DELLA PIEVE AT AREZZO. 


Accurately photographed. Compare Figs. 10, 11. 
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FIG. 13. S. AMBNOGIO, MILAN. 


The entasis and lean which hold generally for the main piers are best seen at the 
choir on the right. Compare the diagram tracing, Fig. 14, for the lean. 


Preliminary argument against supposable thrust: The capitals of 
the piers here seen are built to a horizontal, and do not tilt down as 
they would have done if the pier had been thrust over. Compare, also, 
the upper capital in the farther right pier shown in Fig. 11. It is 
built to the horizontal. | 

Fig. 13. Interior of S. Ambrogio at Milan, from a photograph, 
kindly loaned the “Architectural Record” by the firm of Heins and 
La Farge. Although this photograph was not made for the purpose, 
it successfully illustrates the facts. The plumbs which I took in this 
church for the piers at the choir showed a leaning outward of five 
and a half inches on each side, as measured from the capitals. The 
entasis described for other churches in Vol. VII., No. 1, is also 
seen here. 

Fig. 14 is a diagram taken from a tracing over the photograph, 
and showing the right pier at the choir. 

Preliminary argument against supposable thrust of the nave vault- 
ing. The given piers lean outward from their bases against a coun- 
ter thrust of the aisle vaulting and are otherwise so reinforced by 
surrounding masonry that thrust seems out of question. 
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FIG. 14. RIGHT PIER, CHOIR OF S. AMBROGIO. 
Showing lean of the pier. Compare Fig. 13. 


Fig. 15. Facade of S. Ambrogio at Milan, showing in the upper 
central arch of the front, the “spread” and also the entasis. The 
spread also appears in the slender pilasters which frame this arch. 
There is some new masonry over the arch, but the general condition 
of the masonry and of the surrounding construction may be held to 
argue constructive purpose. 

Fig. 16 is a diagram from a tracing taken over the photograph. 

In San Eustorgio at Milan, the exterior aisle piers lean back five 
inches against solid ancient chapel walls. In San Francesco at 
Pavia, the outer aisle piers lean back against ancient chapel walls 
twelve feet deep. 

The facts illustrated by Figs. 13, 14, for S. Ambrogio are very 
strongly marked in S. Michele at Pavia, both as regards the entasis 
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FIG. 15. FACADE OF S. AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


The entasis and ‘‘spread’’ are seen in the upper central arch and in the adjacent pilas- 
ters. Compare the diagram, Fig. 16. 


and the leaning piers. Both these churches were examined after Mr. 
McKecknie’s five months’ time with the survey had expired,and after 
he had left Italy,and his photographs are, unfortunately, therefore, 
not available for them. The same deficiency holds, for the same rea- 
son, of the Romanesque church of Borgo San Donnino, near Parma. 
In this church the constructive stepping back (in the rising direction) 
of pilasters under the arch spanning the apse is very marked. I have 
a rough sketch of this detail in one of my note-books. 

Fig. 17. Interior of the Cathedral of Cremona. Here, again, Mr. 
McKecknie’s assistance failed me for the reason already given, and 
I am obliged to use a picture made by a local photographer after my 
departure, which was subsequently mailed to me. This picture 
shows the usual distortions of ordinary photography, and the stand- 
point which I directed to be taken in order to illustrate the profiles 
of the piers and pilasters was neglected, or not understood by the 
photographer. The picture will, however, make clearer an account 
of the facts and of the estimates for measures made here. In this 
church we have a very exaggerated phase of the entasis described in 
the last article. The piers lean forward into the nave up to their cap- 
itals; by careful estimates, about six inches. Above these capitals 
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FIG. 16. FACADE OF S. AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


Diagram tracing to show entasis and ‘“‘spread’’ in the upper central arch. Compare 
Ara sy 


the pilasters lean away from the nave as far as the spring of the vault- 
ing arches; by careful estimate, about one foot. Potentially, the for- 
ward lean of the piers might be due to thrust of the aisle vaultings, 
although the piers are very massive. On the other hand, two con- 
siderations militate against the supposition that the outward leaning 
away from the nave of the walls and pilasters, which begins above 
the capitals, can be due to thrust of the nave vaulting. The pointed 
arches of the groined ceiling are in magnificent preservation, and 
very sharply defined to the eye. They are without the least indica- 
tion of such a settlement or depression at the crown as a spreading 
apart of two feet in the upper walls of the church must have involved. 
A second consideration against an outward thrust of the nave vault- 
ing is that this thrust could not have operated against the counter 
thrust of the aisle vaulting as low as the pier capitals, at which point 
the backward or outward lean begins. My note-book contains the 
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remark that although these lower piers lean into the nave their capi- 
tals are built to a horizontal. 

The tie-rods which appear in the picture of S. Ambrogio (Fig. 13) 
are probably modern. They indicate a dread on the part of a mod- 
ern or Renaissance restorer of disintegration from thrust; which 
dread may have been wholly due to a misapprehended appearance of 
spreading in the piers. It is such a resort as would have occurred 
wise to Evelyn and Wren in the old St. Paul’s. There are indica- 
tions in many Italian buildings of Renaissance or modern repairs 
which have not been actually needed or not to the extent supposed. 
I am not familiar with the records of the Cathedral of Glasgow, but 
it has occurred to me that the removal of the vaulting here may have 
been prompted by threatening appearances which were at least par- 
tially due to construction. This Cathedral offers an instance of an 
outward lean in its clerestory piers, but the vaulting has been re- 
moved. It is a curious fact that the buttresses on the exterior of the 
facade lean outward in lines corresponding to those of the interior 
piers, excepting in one right buttress, which has been restored above 
a certain height and there tends to the perpendicular in the modern 
masonry. It is inconceivable that any forces of thrust operating 
from the old vaulting within, should have extended through the 
facade into these exterior buttresses, which repeat the same lines of 
divergence; and, in so far, we have a hint that the inner leans are 
also constructed. 


Vie 


Admitting the possible irrelevance of these last remarks and re- 
turning to our more valued, because more carefully examined, Ital- 
ian examples, it may be in place to say a few additional words about 
the question of thrust in general, not as an expert, but in record of 
the views of such. 

The opinions of architectural experts do not seem wholly in unison 
as to the degree of movement which the piers of a church may ex- 
perience without palpable evidence of strain or dislocation. Theo- 
retically speaking, no pier of stone masonry can be bent by thrust 
without an opening and cracking of the joints on the one side and 
without grinding of the joints on the other side. Positively no 
arch or vaulting can cause by its thrust a movement in piers without 
itself settling at the crown and without tending to become insecure 
through fissure. It is held by some experts that a pier, composed of 
small materials joined by a good deal of mortar may undergo con- 
siderable bending without palpable dislocations or breakage, and 
there is no doubt that an arch or vaulting may settle to some extent 
without falling in. The Cathedral of Vezelay, which I have not per- 
sonally examined, would appear to offer an instance of this. 
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The following points are, however, to be carefully insisted on, in 
anticipation of the time when engineering experts shall have passed 
on the facts in face of the individual buildings here quoted; and some 
time may elapse before this is done for all of them. It is conceivable 
that some piers built up of small materials and using much mortar 
may bend or lean outward without palpable cracking or parting. 
It is conceivable that some arches or vaultings may settle without 
falling in. But is it conceivable that the facts should be as | have 
shown them to be in so many buildings, and that none of them 
should show parting or grinding of joints or settlements at the crown 
of the arch? Our survey in Italy was most conscientious in looking 
for the signs of dislocation and of accidental masonry movements and 
in noting the signs of modern repairs. Indications of accidental ma- 
sonry movement were only found in one case (as regards the spread- 
ing piers or the entasis); viz.: in the piers of the unfinished portion 
of the Siena Cathedral, which have consequently been omitted from 
my list. I have also omitted quotation of some cases of the entasis 
in piers, such as are offered by S. Trinita in Florence, because the 
masonry is not of very fine quality, and the sceptic could assert thrust 
in consequence, without the possibility of positive disproof. 

There are manychurches in which the use of stucco or paint might 
conceal the settlements or dislocations of masonry, and there are still 
other churches whose masonry has been repaired to such an extent 
that an argument from close-fitting masonry is simply an argument 
from modern repairs. At Cremona, for instance, the modern coloring 
and stucco would certainly conceal every indication of fracture, but 
the estimated measurements here would seem to imply a downfall 
of the building if the upper leans were not due to construction. More- 
over, as stated, the outward lean begins at a point where the thrust 
comes from the opposite direction. 

On the other hand, in S. Michele at Pavia, and in S. Ambro- 
gio at Milan, the original masonry, which is very massive, is wholly 
bare to inspection. | 

In advance of closer personal tests and examination, experts are 
requested to give the Brooklyn Institute survey credit for careful 
examination and weighing of all these points in every individual 
case. 

The phenomena under discussion are certainly such as to provoke 
scepticism, and they are certainly such as to demand, as far as possi- 
ble,a personal examination of the masonry byanumber of engineering 
experts. It must not, however, be forgotten that an expert was ex- 
pressly employed by the survey to pass upon these questions. Mr. Mc- 
Kecknie is not only an architect and surveyor, as well as a scientilc 
photographer, but he has been employed in New York by an archi- 
tectural firm as an engineering designer. I can speak for his 
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unswerving rectitude, his great personal honesty of character, and 
his anxiety not to allow any appearances in Italy which might be 
due to accident to make their way into my list of constructed irregu- 
larities. For instance, he has attributed the leaning piers of the 
Cathedral of Perugia to thrust, although there are no visible indica- 
tions of it, and I have consequently not quoted this build- 
ing in the list of good examples. When this cathedral was examined 
Mr. MckKecknie had not seen, however, the convincing cases at 
Arezzo, Venice, and Bologna, and neither of us were then aware of 
the fact at Trani, Cremona, Milan, Pavia and Borgo San Donnino. 
The piers of Perugia were so closely covered by drapery that they 
could not be examined for parting or grinding of the joints and my 
memory is that they have also been stuccoed. The maximum amount 
of lean in the piers of the Perugia Cathedral is estimated by Mr. Mc- 
Kecknie as about eight inches (for one pier). 

The points at which Mr. McKecknie was not present with me have 
been mentioned, viz., Pavia (S. Michele), Milan (S. Ambrogio), Cre- 
mona (the Cathedral), and Borgo San Donnino. As to the buildings 
quoted so far, which we have both seen together at Trani and 
Bologna, and the crucial cases of S. Maria della Pieve and S. Mark’s, 
his opinion is distinctly in favor of a constructive existence of the 
given phenomena. 

The following opinion has been furnished by Mr. McKecknie for 
these last two churches: 

‘“The piers in S. Marco at Venice are of such tremendous size and such ample 
strength that it seems almost impossible that they should have been spread apart by 
the arches which they support. The dome isso small comparatively that its weight is 
not a large factor. If it be assumed that the spreading of the piers was occasioned by 
the uneven settling of the foundations, due to the tendency to gyration, then it is hard 
to understand how the building has stood at all. 

‘‘In the church of S. Maria della Pieve at Arezzo the spreading of the piers seems to 
be intentional with the builders of that queer church. The mason work is laid with 
great skill. The piers are of great strength, and the thrust is carried over to the heavy 
side walls. Had this lean in the piers been caused by the superimposed weight there 
would certainly be some evidence of displacement in the finely cut stone work. More- 
over, this feature of spreading, or widening out, is again employed in the plan of the 
lines of columns of which these leaning piers form a part (Fig. 19). Here there can- 
not possibly be any suggestion of displacement, and still the phenomenon is not less 
strange, not easier to explain away, than the lean of the piers.” 

Joun W. McKEcknIe, 


A 


It is a very general and a very natural presumption of visitors to 
Venice that its buildings are unusually exposed to the movements 
due to weak foundations and to settlement after erection. The great 
wave lines in the pavement of S. Mark’s are,to a casual observer, sug- 
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gestive of such movements in this church. In Fig. 3 the photograph 
gives some effect of the great rising swell of the pavement between 
the nave piers. Its downward dip may be seen in this picture on the 
left of the pulpit which stands on the left of the choir rail. The same 
downward dip is seen at the same point in Fig. 4, which also shows 
the beginning of the corresponding downward dip under the other 
pulpit at the right. . 

In Vol. VI., No.4, pp. 503, 504, there will be found an extended quo- 
tation from Street’s “Brick and Marble in North Italy,” giving Mr. 
Street’s reasons, from his examination of the crypt, for supposing 
that these wave lines of the pavement are constructive, and asserting 
that S. Sophia, at Constantinople, once had the same peculiarity. 
My own view coincides with his. Observations were independently 
made by me in 1870, long before my acquaintance with Mr. Street’s 
book, to the same effect, and were announced at the Century Club, 
New York, verbally and by printed syllabus in 1879. That the minor 
and irregular depressions found all over this pavement are due to 
accidental causes is certain, of course. 

Offhand examination or offhand knowledge of S. Mark’s pave- 
ment may certainly suggest that the foundations of the piers have 
yielded to pressure since construction. It is, therefore, a peculiarly 
important fact that Mr. McKecknie (who did not examine the crypt 
and its ceiling) holds the main wave lines of the pavement to be due 
to settlement, differing on this head with Mr. Street, and with me. 
But he holds that the piers have not settled, and asserts that their in- 
clination is not related to the deviations of level in the pavement. It 
is wholly conceivable and wholly probable that more attention was 
given by the builders to the foundations of the piers than to the sub- 
structure of the general pavement, and the fact should, therefore, be 
emphasized that the expert in construction employed by the survey 
holds the deflections of the pavement to be accidental, and, notwith- 
standing, holds the inclination of the walls and piers to be intentional. 

An opinion from an expert in thrusts is naturally based on comput- 
ing the visible amount of thrust and the visible amount of resistance 
and comparing the two forces. There is no doubt that the amount 
of resistance offered by the construction of the galleries of S. Mark’s 
to the thrust of the nave arches and cupolas is unusually strong. (See 
Fig. 1.) It is also clear that the two pairs of piers on both sides of 
the transept lean against transept walls which would be regarded by 
an expert as solid walls for purposes of resistance. 

The following points are offered as my own and not as those of an 
expert in thrusts: 

Whatever be the facts regarding the pavement they are not in 
question as effecting the piers. If Fig. 3 be examined it will be seen 
that the piers on the near side of the transept are erect, as far as the 
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spring of the arch. ~Compare the natural plumb lines offered by the 
chain of the chandeliers.) By comparing Figs. 1 and 3, it will be 
seen that the outward divergence, on the near side of the transept, be- 
gins at the spring of the nave arches and has, therefore, nothing to du 
with causes affecting the foundations. On the other hand, if we ex- 
amine Fig. 4, the spread of the piers at the choir rail begins lower 
down, but here the lean is against the thrust of an adjacent arch on 
the right (compare the left side of F ig. 4) and the profile of the pier 
curves back against this thrust. 

We need not repeat here the facts already noticed for this right 
pier in Fig. 4, regarding the cutting of the casing blocks, the hor- 
izontal position of the capital, which does not tilt over with its lean- 
ing column and the resistance of the transept wall of the upper 
story; but it may be well to add to these points that in the in- 
terior there have been no repairs worth mentioning, of the ancient 
dsyzantine casing, or of the ancient Byzantine details (below the mo- 
saics, which have themselves been extensively repaired). 

As the leaning faces and surfaces are found in all parts of the in- 
terior to an extent which would render complete descriptive illustra- 
tion the affair of a volume, this general point may be made for all 
the interior leans of S. Mark's. There.is no point at which any part- 
ing or cracking of the closely-fitted interior facing is visible. This in- 
terior casing is as old as the building. Therefore, it is necessary to as- 
sume, on the theory of accidental movement, that all the movement 
took place before the casing was put on and that no movement has 
taken place since that time, which would be a very Odd state of af- 
fairs for as rickety a building as S. Mark’s would prove to have been 
on the theory of accidental movement. 

These remarks also hold of the casing beneath the gallery curves, 
described in Vol VI., No. 4. A direct movement downward, of the 
piers might have caused these curves, but an examination of the cut- 
ting of the casing blocks will show that there has been no movement 
of the piers since the casing was put on, and the casing is as old as 
the building. (Observe the angles in Fig. 18, Vol. VI., No. 4.) The 
survey has at least six similar photographs which are much more 
convincing in their original dimension than in the reduced size of 
the magazine page. , 

It would be a mistake to overload a good argument with too many 
details. Probably our best appeal is a return to Fig. 1, to observe 
again that many portions of the arch and dome mosaics date from 
the completion of the building and bespeak a strong and sturdy sur- 
vival, since that time of the original walls and surfaces—such a sur- 
vival as an outward accidental divergence of three feet in the 
upper supporting walls would have made impossible. There 
is no such sinking in the crowns of the arches as this divergence 
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would have caused, supposing even that the ceilings and domes could 
have maintained their existence after it had taken place, which ap- 
pears impossible. 

Some few additional remarks may be made as to the general sta- 
bility of other churches in Venice. As to pavements, there is only 
one of all the old churches of Venice which shows a disruption due 
to settlement. This is the eighteenth century church of the Gesuiti. 
Making all allowances for occasional repairs and restorations this 
fact is significant when we come back to the pavement off Si 
Mark’s. No deviations from the vertical have been observed in walls 
or columns at Torcello or Murano, whose old churches are about as 
old as S. Mark’s, and whose church foundations are presumably 
equally insecure, and are certainly laid in the same kind of soil. The 
same observation holds for the old Gothic churches of Venice, the 
Frari and Ss. Giovanni e Paolo. It may be added as another nega- 
tive argument that the soil of Ravenna is very marshy, but that the 
church of S. Vitale, which is four hundred years older than S. 
Mark’s, has perfectly erect piers. 

As to the question of the strength of the foundations of S. Mark’s 
and their general ability to resist settlement under the conditions of 
frequent inundations as high as the church pavement and the sup- 
posably unstable soil beneath, there is still something to be said. 
The argument is indirect, but is of telling force. 

In 1885 an American architect, Mr. C. H. Blackall, made a critical 
examination of the foundations of the Campanile of S. Mark’s. Ex- 
cavations were made which laid bare the foundations, and the results 
were published in detail in the “American Architect” for August 
29, 1885. 

Mr. Blackall estimates the Campanile to be “one of the heaviest 
buildings in Europe for its size,” the height being 322 feet, and the 
estimated weight 13,000 tons. The stone foundations rest on a raft 
composed of a double layer of logs, one row laid crosswise on the 
other. This timber was found to be in good preservation and not to 
have rotted. Below this was the piling proper. The piling directly 
under the foundations was surrounded by an exterior fencing of 
piles, at the same level, wholly separate from the foundations and 
bearing no weight whatever. By comparing the height of these 
exterior piles with those supporting the Campanile, as well as by 
examining the foundations proper, it was found that the latter had 
experienced no settlement whatever. “The foundations have stood 
the test for centuries without yielding an inch.” Mr. Blackall’s ad- 
vices as to the soil of Venice are that it consists of a stratum of heavy 
black clay, “quite firm” in consistency, ranging from a few inches 
to a hundred feet in depth, resting on a substratum of sand. He holds 
the secret of piling in Venice to have been not to carry it through to 
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the sand but to confine it to the clay, which appears to furnish in it- 
self a very stable support. In the case of the Campanile, Mr. Black- 
all considers the use of the exterior fencing of piles to have been that 
of binding the clay around the foundations and the piling itself is held 
to have served the use of compacting and strengthening the clay. He 
reports the stone foundations of the Doge’s Palace to have been laid 
on a mud raft, composed of two horizontal layers of larch logs, placed 
crosswise, without any piling beneath, and supposes this method to 
have been due to the presence of a thinner layer’ of clay, in which pil- 
ing would have been inadvisable, because it would have gone through, 
to the sand. Mr. Blackall makes no remarks on the foundations of 
S. Mark’s, but we have already quoted Mr. Street’s argument as to 
the pavement, based on an examination of the crypt. It follows, 
however, from Mr. Blackall’s investigations, that the supposably un- 
stable soil of Venice has sustained the tremendous load of the Cam- 
panile for centuries without any settlement whatever. It is reason- 
ably certain that no less care was paid to the foundations of the 
famous church and positively certain that the pressure on any pier 
of the church is a mere fraction of that which holds for the Campa- 
nile. All of which goes to show, and especially in view of the stabil- 
ity of the adjacent Doge’s Palace, which has no piling whatever, that 
the supposed weakness of the foundations of S. Mark’s is a pure 
myth and a wholly unsupported assumption. Mr. Blackall adds 
that “for more modern Venetian buildings” than the Doge’s Palace 
and the Campanile, “the work is not as careful.” To this fact we 
may ascribe the occasional yielding of foundations which may be no- 
ticed along the canals in some of the Venetian Renaissance palaces, 
which nowhere, however, assumes any alarming proportions. This 
may also explain the settlements in the pavement of the Gesuiti. 

The fact that the Campanile of S. Mark’s “has never sunk, even 
by a hair’s breadth,” is reported by Vasari in the life of Arnolfo di 
Lapo, and is there attributed to the able construction of the founda- 
tions. Is it likely that the famous church was less carefullv founded? 
In a recent meeting of the Architectural League of New York, which 
I was privileged to attend, the use of piling in Venice was men- 
tioned as a natural cause of settlement, to which one of the ablest 
engineers in this country responded that this would be a very good 
cause why a building should not settle. 


VE 


Following this more detailed examination of the divergence of 
piers in S. Mark’s, from the perpendicular, we will return to S. 
Maria della Pieve at Arezzo, 

My first visit to Arezzo was made, in 1895, in company with my 
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nephew, Mr. Nelson Goodyear, while Mr. McKecknie was develop- 
ing negatives in Naples. No observations of leaning piers in Italy 
had been made up to that time, aside from those in S. Mark’s in 
1870, and my visit was inspired by the memory of a photograph 
seen in 1885, in the Architectural School of Columbia College. 

My nephew, who has since completed a course of architectural 
study in Paris, had already made serious studies for the architectural 
proiession and consequently had at this time some pretentions to 
pose as an expert in construction, and had been of great service by 
his discovery of horizontal curves in S. Agnese. at Rome, and sev- 
eral other buildings. As we entered the church I said to him: “I 
don’t want to look at those piers, go you and see what they look like.” 
My feeling was that I might be a prejudiced observer on the question 
of construction. The report was forthcoming in a few moments, to 
the effect that the phenomena were constructive. This examination 
was followed by an interview with the Sacristan of the church, 
who assured us that the leaning walls and piers were known in 
Arezzo to be an intentional construction, but for unknown causes. 
He gave me the name and address of Professor Gamurrini, director 
(and founder) of the excellent Museum of Arezzo, as qualified to give 
farther information. This gentleman enjoys a world-wide reputation 
for his Etruscan researches. 

The next morning I presented my credentials from the Italian 
Ministry of Public Instruction to Professor Gamurrini, who received 
me most cordially, and invited me to re-examine the church in his 
company. He had contributed to its repair, and had been _inti- 
mately acquainted with the architect, now deceased, who had in re- 
cent years restored the building. There is much new masonry about 
the church; the lower courses of all the piers are modern; a suspi- 
cious circumstance to one who is looking for evidence of grinding 
and parting joints near the bases; and there is a great deal of fresh 
masonry in the arches, which is also a suspicious circumstance. Pro- 
fessor Gamurrini’s advices are, therefore, very important. According 
to his information, the original Romanesque church had been timber- 
roofed. It was vaulted and domed in the time of Vasari (sixteenth 
century) and changes were then made in the level of the pavement, 
as related to the raised choir. (See Fig. 10.) It farther appeared that 
all recent repairs had been made to the end of removing the Ren- 
aissance additions and vaultings, and restoring the ancient appear- 
ance and condition, and that the architect who carried out these re- 
pairs had recognized the remarkable leans of the piers and walls as 
facts of construction. Professor Gamurrini was not acquainted with 
any other similar or related phenomena, and was unable to offer any 
suggestions as to possible motives in such construction. The views 
of the restoring architect, as repeated by him, would thus appear to 
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FIG. IQ: CHOIR GALLERY OF S. MARIA DELLA PIEVE; AREZZO. 
Showing a bent column, 


have been wholly based on the constructive facts, without reference 
to theories or hobbies or other mediaeval eccentricities. 

At a later date of the survey Mr. McKecknie went with me to 
Arezzo, and his own verdict on the constructive facts coincided with 
that just recorded. It should be added that all the masonry of the 
piers is old, above the lower courses mentioned, up to and including 
the capitals. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the phenomenal leans at Arezzo 
are much more easily noticed in photographs than in the building, 
because in the actual dimensions the lines tend to converge in nat- 
ural perspective and the piers, therefore, appear to be perpendicular 
unless close attention be given them. The facts are, however, more 
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noticeable at Arezzo than elsewhere, and they are, generally speak- 
ing, wholly inconspicuous. That the three feet spread in S. Mark’s 
is universally overlooked need scarcely be repeated. 

The survey possesses about a dozen pictures of the Arezzo piers, 
from various points of view, as well as the remarkable plan published 
in the article containing my first announcements of points to be 
proven. This plan is repeated here (Fig. 18). It belongs properly 
to the article on Constructive Asymmetry (Vol. VI., No. 3), and is 
there referred to. The eccentric column on the exterior upper gal- 
lery of the choir is also repeated here from the first article of this 
series (see Fig. 19). I shall connect this column with some other 
capricious and eccentric phases of mediaeval art in a following article. 
Meantime, it seems to show, when united with the ground-plan and 
the leaning piers of S. Maria della Pieve, that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in the philosophy of some 
Horatios. 


VII. 


“Finding the maine building to recede outwards, it was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat that it had been so built ab origine 
for an effect of perspective, in regard of the height; but I was, with 
Dr. Wren, quite of another judgment, and so we entered it.” 

Wm. FH. Goodyear. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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It is not our practice to admit commercial reading into 
these pages of the magazine, but, in the case of the cir- 
cular that follows, we have deviated from our fixed policy 
because of the substantial benefits the ‘Classical Design 
and Detail Co.” offers to the architectural profession and 
to the cause of classical art. We are sure nobody will deny 
that the present conditions of%practice demand the forma- 
tion of a concern like the one just incorporated, which cer- 
tainly fills most satisfactorily ‘‘a long-felt want.”—Editor 
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YOU GET THE JOB, WE DO THE REST. 


To the Architectural Profession: 


It is well known that the chief drawback to the successful prac- 
tice of architecture in the United States is the enormous burden 
imposed upon the architect by his office expenses. This is so great 
that the common computation is that an architect does not receive 
the benefit of more than half of his commission, even in those cases 
in which he does not find it necessary, in order to secure employ- 
ment, to make some abatement from the nominal professional rates. 
Even our most successful architects find that their personal incomes 
bear a ludicrously small relation to the amount of business they do, 
and to the amount of money that passes through their hands. Those 
whose business, though less in extent, should suffice to maintain 
them handsomely, if they received their fair proportion of their earn- 
ings, have difficulty in making a decent living. 

The explanation of this is simple. “Office expenses,’ when ana- 
lyzed, are found to consist mainly of the expenses of the draughting 
room. It is on account of these that an architect finds himself re- 
duced from the position of an independent business man to that of a 
mere disbursing agent, who, in fact, takes only a commission upon 
what is nominally his commission. 

This condition of affairs is entirely unnecessary, in the actual condi- 
tion of architecture in this country. If it were customary for an 
architect to design the detail of his own work, and to have the draw- 
ings for it carried out under his own direction, then, undoubtedly, 
the expenses of his draughting-room would legitimately absorb a 
great part of his commission. But notoriously this is not only not cus- 
tomary; it is not even permissible. Thanks to the beneficent influ- 
ence of “The White City” at Chicago, and to the increasing number 
of graduates of the Beaux Arts embarking in the profession, the 
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classic revival in this country is now securely established. Not only 
is it no longer necessary for an architect to design anything. Every 
practical architect knows that if he ventured to deviate from the ac- 
cepted forms of classic and Renaissance architecture, he would 
thereby injure his chances in a competition, or, in work for which he 
might be selected without competition, would impair his professional 
standing. There is still, no doubt, employment for designers, prop-. 
erly so-called, in the “allied arts” of decoration. But in the detail of 
architectural work there is no longer any room for designers. The 
plan of a building once made, and the style designated, the function 
of the architect is simply to select from among what may be called 
the canonical examples of that style, those which are most suitable 
for his purpose, and to have these adjusted to the proper scale and 
copied in detail by his draughtsmen. 

This being the case, it is perfectly evident that the work of an 
architect’s office is now done in the most wasteful way, and could be 
economized with the greatest advantage. In very large offices, where 
the extent of the business warrants the employment of a superin- 
tendent of the draughting-room, the waste may be less than in 
smaller offices. But even in these few cases, business is evidently 
conducted less economically than it could be if the draughting were 
committed to one great, centralized and highly organized establish- 
ment, such as we have now established. In smaller offices, the work 
of superintendence of the draughtsmen must be done by the archi- 
tect himself, and here the waste and loss are manifest. The business 
of an architect, it is more and more clearly coming to be recognized, 
is not to design buildings, but to get buildings to design. The power 
of doing this successfully largely depends upon having nothing else 
to do. It is impossible for a man to give to it the time which in these 
days of keen competition it imperatively requires, if his attention is 
distracted by the necessity of personally conducting the design and 
detail of buildings, when it is also distracted by the necessity of mak- 
ing contracts with builders and material men and enforcing the execu- 
tion of these contracts. 

No doubt the present prevalence of classic architecture is largely 
due to these considerations. In old days, when old fogies were con- 
tented to have one important job on their hands at a time, it was pos- 
sible for them to spend their time in pottering over drawing-boards 
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and actually designing the work that went out of their office. But 
under those conditions a moderate income was all that an architect 
could expect, and the profits of architects could not suffice to raise 
them to that high position in the business and social world which 
successful architects enjoy to-day. 

It is in view of these facts that the Classic Design and Detail Com- 
pany has been formed. The intention of its founders has been to 
establish a common draughting-room for architects, which, by rea- 
son of its scale, the completeness of its organization and the single- 
ness of its purpose, can be conducted far more economically than 
any private establishment. 

It is not our intention to interfere to the slightest degree with the 
artistic originality of our customers. When desired, we undertake 
from a verbal description to produce a design in plan, elevation 
and section, ready for estimates. But our main purpose is to do 
precisely what is done in the offices of architects, at from one-third to 
one-half the expense to them of the present obsolete method. From 
a small-scale pencil sketch of plan and elevation we work out a com- 
plete set of drawings. Here, again, we do not trespass in the slight- 
est degree upon the architect’s artistic function. Our professional 
library and collection of photographs stands absolutely unrivalled 
in this country. We are able to supply drawings to any scale de- 
sired of authorized detail of any school or period of Grecian, Roman, 
Renaissance, or Modern architecture. Reproductions of entire build- 
ings reduced, enlarged or modified as desired. In pure classic a 
mere verbal indication on the sketches, such as “Order of the Par- 
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thenon,” “of the Erechtheum,” “of the temple of Jupiter Stator,” 
etc., will suffice to effect the desired result. In Renaissance work, 
we purpose to facilitate the studies of the architect by keeping on 
hand and issuing to our customers sheets of all details, arranged by 
countries and periods; with each detail, plainly marked (“A.1,” 
“A.2,” etc.), from which the architect may without loss of time select 
the forms which best carry out his artistic conception, and these will 
thereupon be transferred to his design accurately reproduced and 
properly adjusted in scale, with neatness and despatch. Nor are we 
unmindful of the necessity of keeping abreast of the progress in 
architecture. Our agent in Paris will forward «monthly photo- 
graphs and measured drawings of buildings and details which may 
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fairly be considered as established, and added to the architectural rep- 
ertory. We have also made arrangements to add to our office 
force each year several pupils of the Beaux Arts, so that our patrons 
may be absolutely sure of being “up to date,” and that their work, 
where it does not adhere absolutely to the detail of the classic mas- 
terpieces, shall show their familiarity with “la mode Parisienne.” 
It will be seen that what we propose to do is precisely what is 
done now in the offices of our architects. The difference is that by 
reason of the advantages already enumerated we shall be able to do 
the draughting work of architects far more cheaply than they can 
do it for themselves and not less effectively. The slight sketches 
which are all with which a busy architect has time to concern himself 
personally, can be done with the assistance of a single draughtsman. 
We guarantee to our patrons a saving in this respect of not less than 
25 per cent., and we believe that in most cases 50 per cent. would not 
be an excessive estimate. We also call the attention of the profes- 
sion to the additional saving of office rent which they will effect by 
accepting our service. These two items are the largest in the archi- 
tect’s expense account. There will also be a notable economy in 
the professional library of books and photographs, the cost of which 
is now, in many instances, a very serious tax. This outlay can be 
entirely saved. We cannot, of course, make a regular schedule of 
rates for our services, in view of the wide differences in richness of de- 
tail and extent of ornament in different buildings. We shall, how- 
ever, be happy to return prompt estimates upon the carrying out of 
architect’s designs, requiring only the sketch plans and a memoran- 
dum of the style, as above indicated, as a basis. But we are confident 
that if the current computation to which we have referred is correct, 
that half the amount of an architect’s commission goes out in ex- 
penses; this proportion will be raised, on the average, to three-quar- 
ters by the adoption of our plans. We offer a saving in time, as well 
as in money, and release our patrons from the drudgery of the draw- 
ing-board to the vitally necessary part of their professional work— 
the securing of professional opportunities. And all this not only 
without detriment, but, by reason of our unequalled professional li- 
brary, and of our special arrangements in Paris, with positive benefit 
to the correctness, fashionableness, acceptability and architectural 


merit of their work. Very respectfully, 
THE CLASSIC DESIGN AND DETAIL CoO. (Incorporated.) 


ARCHITECTURAL ABERRATIONS,.—No. 16. 
585-87 Broadway, New York. 


HESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, used to be known as the 
C scene of the most outrageous commercial architecture in the 
United States. Indeed, it was and is extremely bad, and it is ren- 
dered the more irritating by the fact that the worst buildings seem to 
be the most admired. The promiscuous Philadelphian will point 
you with pride to the municipal disgraces. 

The bad eminence of Chestnut street is at present, however, loudly, 
challenged by what used to be the pride of New York. Not that 
Chestnut street is any less outrageous than it used to be, but Broad- 
way more. The good things that have been done in Philadelphia 
within the past fifteen years. and there have been many of them, have 
been erected in outlying quarters, far from the ignoble strife of the 
madding crowd of edifices that loudly swear at each other along and 
across the chief commercial thoroughfare. This is not to be regret- 
ted. One good building, a dozen good buildings, would be over- 
whelmed and submerged in the confusion of bad architecture. In- 
deed, there are buildings there which, if not very good, show some 
sense of the value of peace and quietness, but they are lost and do 
not disturb the general impression of a museum of architectural 
freaks. 

But middle Broadway, Broadway from Canal to 10th, has become 
quite as awful a spectacle to the sensitive eye as Chestnut street can 
present. It is a full generation since it was really the pride of New 
York. Then it made the effect really of a broad way, being lined 
with buildings of a maximum altitude of five stories, and showing on 
each side a nearly level cornice line, along a vista pleasantly stopped 
to the northward by what was then the dominating spire of Grace 
Church. The buildings were not often worth looking at in detail. 
They were conventional and dull in design, but not clamorous, and 
vulgar only so far as they were vulgarized by the signs. The marble 
front to the left of the structure we have chosen for illustration, is a 
fair sample of old Broadway, which, forty years ago, singular to 
reflect, was the fashionable promenade of New York. Architectur- 
ally, it is evident from this specimen, the street was neither here nor 
there. The worst fault of the buildings was that, from the commer- 
cial exigencies of show-windows, most of them seemed to stand on 
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basements of plate-glass. Not to have any visible means of support 
is a very serious privation for a building. Nevertheless, and, al- 
though the walls were thin, and the detail commonplace, decency was 
maintained. The uniform sky-line enforced the perspective, and the 
occasional expanses of brownstone, as in the St. Nicholas and the 
Metropolitan hotels, or of red brick as in the utterly featureless New 
York hotel, was effective in the prevalence of a veneer of white mar- 
ble, or even of cast-iron painted to that effect. . 

In its prime, beyond decency the architecture of Broadway did not 
aspire, but in the later days of its glory, there were some efforts to 
secure animation and individuality without loss of decency. One of 
them is shown on the extreme left of our illustration. Another, more 
successful, still stands at the north corner of Bond street. But de- 
cency and gentle dulness continued to characterize Broadway until, 
some twenty years ago, the elevated roads and the new channels of 
traffic and the up-town movement deposed it from its place as the 
chief thoroughfare of New York, and converted it from a shopping 
street to a jobbers’ quarter. 

The architectural results have been very awful, but it is only since 
the cable brought Broadway once more conspicuously into the public 
eye, or the public eye into Broadway, that there has been any gen- 
eral apprehension how awful they are. There is such an apprehen- 
sion now. At least, and this is the one redeeming point, at least New 
Yorkers are not proud of it, as it is a tradition for Philadelphians to 
be proud of Chestnut street. Chestnut street is in another way the 
more discouraging thoroughfare to the thoughtful patriot, because 
there is no denying that the development of it has been autochtho- 
nously American. Broadway, on the other hand, is an architectural 
Babel, a confusion of tongues. The present development of it corre- 
sponds to the latest phase of immigration, as attested by the names 
on the signs which still farther variegate and vulgarize its architect- 
ure, and bespeak not only an Anglo-Saxon and a Celtic and a Teu- 
tonic but a Semitic and a Slavonic population. 

Indeed, it is the heterogeneousness of the part of Broadway of 
which we are speaking that makes this mile from Canal street to roth 
perhaps the most horrible stretch of architecture on the face of the 
earth. Everything has conspired to make it so, but most of all the 
facility which the steel frame has afforded of carrying buildings twice 
as high as it used to be possible to carry them. It is this baleful in- 
vention that has enabled the later builders to destroy any possibility 
of unity of effect which had been left by the variety of materials and 
the miscellany of styles. The majority of the building is still, per- 
haps, of the pre-elevator era. But at all manner of irregular intervals 
there came to interrupt it the gaunt sky-scrapers, with their bald, un- 
gainly flanks and their architecturesque ungainly fronts, of which it is 
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difficult to say which aspect is the more revolting. The mere ab- 
surdities and outrages of detail, such as tying up stumpy granite col- 
umns with brass cords, and the rearing of huge pediments of sheet 
metal over plain fronts are trivial and harmless in the general night- 
mare. 

It follows that it is futile as well as invidious to pick out any single 
building for especial animadversion. It is like relating one episode 
of a bad dream to explain the horror of a nightmare, when on hor- 
ror’s head horror accumulates, and it is in the accumulation that the 
horror chiefly consists. An. artistic architect could do nothing to 
abate the awfulness of the spectacle, unless he had a whole block- 
front to himself, and even then one would have to limit the field of 
view to the block-front in order to enjoy it. In the case of a narrow 
front inserted in a block, it would be impossible for an architect in- 
trusted with one of these to set an example of conformity, for there _ 
is nothing left to which to conform. 

But the rebuilders of Middle Broadway have kept clear of artistic 
architects, and the architects to whom they have had recourse have 
had riothing less in view than conformity. The main notion of each 
has been to secure the visibility of his own work. Each one has 
cried aloud and spared not, and among them they have filled this mile 
with a shrieking dischorus. 

If one must select a single aberration from a street full of aberra- 
tions, No. 585-7, does pretty well. The illustration hardly does jus- 
tice to its specific demerits, which a full front view would bring into 
more prominence. But, on the other hand, the point of view of the 
illustration is very well chosen to bring out its rasping discordancy 
with its surroundings, and the manner in which it converts a block 
front of merely stupid and unnoticeable building, and, as on the ex- 
treme left, even better ian phat, into a spectacle to set one’s teeth on 

edge. 

It is quite true that the See iibmn presented by a twelve-story build- 
ing only fifty feet wide in a block-front of buildings of five stories, is 
very difficult. Quite possibly it.is insoluble—that is to say, it is im- 
possible in such conditions to produce a merely inoffensive ensemble. 
Certainly it is impossible to produce such an ensemble while the 
building remains provisional, as in this case, when the flanks of it are 
left unfinished, because there is no telling when the next owner may 
avail himself of his right to put up a building twelve stories high, or, 
for that matter, twenty-four. When he does that he will nullify not 
only whatever pains you may have taken to make the flank of your 
building presentable, but whatever pains you may have taken to se- 
cure light and air. If you makeadistinct recess, however, in the middle 
of the flank you will put some pressure upon him to make a coun- 
terparting recess 01 his side, and through the shaft thus reserved 
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some light will trickle down into your interior. But no such fore- 
thought complicated the procedures of the author of 585-87 Broad- 
way. He built to the limit, and cut in the veneer of the sides pro- 
visional openings to be closed whenever the next man takes it into 
his head to build a wall against them in the exercise of his right to do 
as he likes with his own. 

In the meanwhile, this flanking veneer is a dismal object. It is 
evidently not a wall, for the shallow “reveals” reveal enough to show 
that it is too thin to stand alone, while they conceal whatever of ade- 
quate structure there may be behind it. The smooth meaningless 
expanse, with holes cut in it apparently quite at random and the only 
variation in its outline the jog in the sky-line apparently equally at 
random, although it amounts to a proclamation of weakness and 
incompetency, is entirely artless and undesigned. It is perfectly irrel- 
evant to architecture, good or bad, although it is equally conspic- 
uous with the architecturesque front. : 

It is a dismal object, and yet not so dismal as the architecturesque 
front, to which it is preferable as mere vacuity is preferable to ob- 
trusive vulgarity. The architectural front is quite as devoid of ideas 
as the flank, which does not pretend to have any, while the false pre- 
tence that it has them makes it more irritating. It is noticeable for 
the completeness with which everything that has been learned about 
the design of high buildings is ignored by the author. There 
is no leading motive, there is no subordinate motive, there is no re- 
lation of one part to the other. Any story or group of stories might 
be interchanged with any other without injury. To attain “variety” 
is the only purpose that can plausibly be imputed to the designer, 
and in the pursuit of it he has attained a jumble. 

It is really curious how a structure which does at least stand up 
can be made to appear so dislocated and precarious. The openings 
are aligned over each other. Every few stories there are horizontal 
lines belting the front, and yet the total result is mere higgledy-pig- 
gledy. There is no beginning, no middle, no end. The two stories, 
the fifth and sixth, in which the architect has abstained from archi- 
tecture constitute the only part of the front which is as inoffensive as 
the side, in which he has abstained altogether. If he had abstained 
further, and left the two stories below these and the three above as 
plain as themselves, a relation would have been established between 
the parts of his building, and the base and the crown might have been 
developed so as to form a front, which would have been agreeable to 
look at by itself. But here the fate of the unreasoning architect be- 
fell him. He could not let anything alone. There is in the actual 
structure, the aborted germ of an architectural arrangement. The 
five stories, from the fourth to the eighth, inclusive, would 
have formed a middle, and the inclusion of arfother plain story 
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by raising the arcade to the ninth would have put this in fair propor- 
tion to the top and bottom, if he had only let it alone. But he really 
couldn’t, poor man. He was compelled to “finish” the arches of his 
third story with level architraves. He was compelled to variegate 
the level openings of the seventh story with keystones. Finally, lest 
some unity might still be perceptible in his miscellany, he had to inter- 
pose a projecting string-course between the sixth and seventh stories 
When he had done this he had so effectually obscured what there was 
of a motive that it is only by searching that it can be detected. The 
arrangement of stories which would have appeared if he had let it 
alone was 3, 6, 3, which is not.a bad proportion. The apparent ar- 
rangement after he has done is I, 2, 3, 2, I, 2, I, which is no propor- 
tion at all. 

Still, his “undistributed middle” is the least offensive part of the 
front. The most offensive is doubtless the basement. The lanky 
order which occupies and includes the second and third stories is a 
terrible object’ in itself, and it is rendered yet more terrible by the 
manner of its superposition upon the first, and the signalization of 
one bay of this by the free standing columns. The top escapes equal 
offensiveness partly by its remoteness, so that one is not obliged to 
look at it. But when one does look at it nothing could well be uglier 
in itself than the two-story order cut by the protruding pediments of 
the lower story, and enclosed, above and below, by single separate 
stories, while nothing could be more completely irrelevant to the rest 
of a front which is an aggregation of irrelevancies. 

Perhaps this is not the worst thing in middle Broadway, although 
nothing could be worse. Indeed, the most discouraging thing about 
‘t is that there should be a street in which such a thing should not be 
very noticeable. But there 1s nothing more exemplary in the helot 
way, nothing which vulgarizes its surroundings more thoroughly. 
There is nothing which more completely exemplifies how unneigh- 
borly and uncivil the sky-scraper may be, how “ferae naturae,’’ and 
how necessary it is that it should be brought within the reign of law. 
No document could be better adopted than this photograph to prove 
to the legislator that something must be done. Such a sky-scraper not 
only violates the Roman maxim that a man must so use his own as 
not to injure another’s, but it also shows how one ereedy owner may 
authorize an incompetent architect to vulgarize a quarter and nullify 
the efforts of those who are trying to make a seemly and handsome 
city. Such a building cries aloud for some representative of the pub- 
lic, some prefect, aedile or what not, who shall be empowered to pre- 
vent the erection of more such. And that is why it is worth while 
to sully the pages of an architectural periodical with a view of 585-7 
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SKELETON: CONSERUC PION. 


T HE system known as Skeleton Construction is without doubt 

the greatest innovation that has been made in the science of 
building in recent times, for without it the modern high building or 
“sky-scraper,” which has already begun to revolutionize the appear- 
ance of American cities, would be impossible. 

But skeleton construction is far from having reached its fully de- 
veloped form. The few years that have elapsed since its incorpora- 
tion in any buildings of note have witnessed changes, improvements 
and developments that are indicative of what may be expected in the 
future. , 

The continually increasing height of the modern building has de- 
veloped methods of foundation construction that were unknown a 
few years ago, and the use to which steel has been put in these foun- 
dations, and its adaptibility in connection with concrete for such foun- 
dations are among the wonderful discoveries of the past decade. Thus 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW NEW TWELVE-STORY BUILDINGS, 504-596 BROADWAY, 
SHOWING ERECTING PLANT. 1 


the steel skeleton becomes the progenitor of the “steel grillage foun- 
dation” in its multiplicity of variety, the metal no sooner gaining a 
firm hold in one department of construction than it enters another 
important field in competition with other other materials and in its 
latest application shows its superiority. 

Thus it is that to-day the “iron work” is by far the most important 
part of the modern building, and demands for successful or even ade- 
quate treatment the expert of unusual capacity and abundant expe- 
rience. Architects will testify that there are few such. Indeed, in 
the designing of his building, the architect finds that the iron work 
presents to him his most difficult problem. His observation shows 
him that most of the expensive delays that have occurred of late in 
the construction of large buildings have been due to some difficulty, 
error, or mishap with the iron work. 

As a consequence it is natural that the important contracts for this 
part of a building are passing into the hands of a few firms that have 
made special preparations for executing them, and who, with their 
experience, their well-developed organization of men accustomed to 
sach part, and their extensive plant for the erection of the frame, are 
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peculiarly fitted for such work. As an example of this tendency, the 
readers of this magazine will see that the iron work of the following 
structures illustrated or described in this issue: The Fahys Building, 
29 and 31 Liberty street and 54 Maiden lane; the Woodbridge Build- 
ing; the Graham Building, Duane and Church streets, and the Rhine- 
lander Power House, 232-238 William street, was done by the firm of 
Levering & Garrigues. That one house should be entrusted with 
the iron work of so many, almost contemporaneous buildings, is sig- 
nificant of the capacity, experience and influence which it possesses. 
The recent’ work of the firm includes not only the buildings above 
mentioned connected with the name of Clinton & Russell, but num- 
bers of equally large edifices for other leading architects. 

The members of this firm are justly proud of their record for erect- 
ing the class of work described with promptness, coupled with a free- 
dom from accidents that it is thought is not surpassed, if equalled, by 
any other firm in the same line of business. As general contractors 
tor the New York terminal of the N. Y. & B. Bridge, they recently re- 
meved the old station and simultaneously erected the new building 
while an average of 150,000 persons were each day passing through 
and under their work without serious accidents to a single traveler. 

Levering & Garrigues are not only iron contractors; they are also 
trained engineers, and with their large, well-equipped staff of em- 
ployees it has been possible for them to render services to architects 
beyond the capacity of other firms. They have contributed to the 
development of skeleton construction, and possess the scientific 
knowledge which is to-day absolutely necessary, if iron construction 
is to be economical as well as sound. 

This firm was the first in New York City to erect the skeleton 
framework of modern buildings by means of boom derricks, now so 
common on all large buildings, and in consequence of which it has 
been possible to reduce the time of erecting such frames by at least 
one-half. A great deal of thought and ingenuity has been expended 
in making these derricks proof against accidents. The masts are 
made of heavy steel piping, secured to the sills through steel forg- 
ings, into which they are screwed and riveted, thus being able to re- 
sist tension, as well as compression. Similar care has been exercised 
to avoid accidents in all other appliances. 

But this novel and highly organizediron structure, with its superim- 
posed architectural finish of brick, stone and terra cotta is not yet a 
completed building, and much is needed in the way of ornamental 
iron work to make it so, and here, again, those firms, such as Lever- 
ing & Garrigues, who have their own shops for the manufacture of 
this finishing work also, are at a great advantage. The concentration 
of all the iron work, structural and ornamental, into the hands of one 
intelligent, experienced firm, having their own shops for the fitting 
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THE WOODBRIDGE BUILDING IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


and finishing of the work, is a condition on which all prudent archi- 
tects now insist; and having attained which, they can feel secure re- 
garding the execution of the most important contract connected with 
the modern building. 
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ERHAPS in no other building on Broadway has the electrical 
Pp lighting received more attention than that given the Hudson 
Building, and no little praise must be given to the Brooklyn Electric 
Equipment Company,the electrical contractors, for the readiness and 
ability with which they carried out the ideas of Messrs. Clinton & 
Russell. The abundance of light, which the tenants will doubtless ap- 
preciate, is furnished by a direct connected plant, located in the sub- 
basement, consisting of two 75 k.-w. and one 50 k.-w. generators. 
The switchboard is located conveniently near, and consists of highly 
polished white Italian marble slabs, mounted on a substantial iron 
frame. The space behind the switchboard is surrounded by a grille 
work, having a suitable door for entrance. On the switchboard are 
mounted in a symmetrical, yet convenient, arrangement all the in- 
struments and switches necessary for the control of the 2,000 odd 
lights in the building. 

In choosing the method of distributing the current, the unusual 
depth of the building was particularly kept in mind, and each floor 
was divided into two distributing centres, one for each half, supplied 
by their respective feeders direct from the switchboard, the hall, cor- 
ridors and toilet lights being supplied by an independent feeder. At 
each distributing centre is placed a marbleized slate panel on which 
is mounted a knife-switch for each circuit radiating therefrom. 
These panels are surrounded by a marbleized slate box, around 
which, with a three-inch air space intervening, is a hardwood box. 
All wires are of the very best rubber-covered, moisture-proof insula- 
tion, and are run in insulated heavy iron-armored conduits. These 
conduits were installed as the building was erected, and from the im- 
proved method of fastening them they are realiy a part of the build- 
ing itself. At each outlet is placed a Mezger “Universal” cast iron 
outlet box, into which the conduits terminate and are rigidly fastened. 
In the installations of Lord’s Court Building and the Central National 
Bank Building, the Brooklyn Electric Equipment Company has 
given other evidence of its skill and ability to grapple with electrical 
engineering problems. In these buildings the then experimental, 
but now highly approved “vertical system’’ was installed. In Lord’s 
Court Building, where there are more than 4,000 lights, they demon- 
strated the practicability and efficiency of supplying all these lights 
from vertical circuits originating at distributing points in the base- 
ment. The vertical system originated and has been much 
advocated ‘by Reginald Pelham Bolton, C. E., but it was 
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the good fortune of the Brooklyn Electric Equipment Company to 
demonstrate the merits of the system, as may be seen in either of the 
last two named buildings. Of course the vertical system cannot be 
used where the tenants are required to pay for their own current, but 
with the “drainage system” as introduced by this company it is dif- 
ferent. Another exainple of their excellent work can be found in 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, architects; the. New York Wool Exchange, 
corner of West Broadway and Beach Street, New York, 
The Academy of Music, Brooklyn, is a striking example of how 
much can be done with a limited sum, if placed in the hands of a 
practical engineer. This theatre possesses an electrical equipment 
second to none in the country, and which probably cost not more 
than half of its equals, and it is probable there is nothing in the busi- 
ness career of the Brooklyn Electric Equipment Company that gives 
them more pride than the following letter from the chairman of the 
building committee: 
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The system of stage lighting employed was entirely original, and 
the switchboard, which was especially designed for the purpose, is 
very simple for the control of nearly 3,000 lights, only one person 
being required to operate it, and is but an example of the ingenuity 
displayed by the company in dealing with some of the difficult prob- 
lems in electric engineering. 
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HAT it is “stuck together” is not the first impression that oc- 

curs to one in regarding a piece of masonry. Somehow or 

another, in the ordinary notion of what goes to the makeup of a 

building, one of the most important elements is ignored. The iron 

and the brick and the stone and the timber all figure prominently 
enough, but cement is almost forgotten. 

It is a curious fact that this slurring of one of the most important 
constructive materials in the common understanding of the makeup 
of the building finds in some degree a counterpart in the lack of scru- 
pulous attention to cement which marks some architects’ specifica- 
tions. We don’t mean to say that the architect is in the least degree 
unaware of the important part which cement plays in his buildings, 
but it is fairly open to question whether he gives attention to that 
material proportionate to the extreme care with which he considers 
his iron work, the stone he employs, or the particular make of dy- 
namo that he installs for electric service. 

We have seen, for instance, specifications wherein the cement 
called for is designated simply as “Rosendale.” Good! But what 
brand of Rosendale? There is good and bad to be dealt with in Ro- 
sendale, as in all other materials, and a looseness in this matter must 
be taken as indicating, in a way, a certain indifference regarding an 
important item of construction. 

Another fact pointing in the same direction is this: The architect 
keeps himself thoroughly posted regarding what is going on in the 
manufacture of iron, elevators, electrical apparatus. He knows all 
about novelties in decorative marbles, or mosaics, or hardware, or 
plumbing, but when it comes to the progress that has been made, and 
to the changes that have occurred during the last few years in so im- 
portant an article as cement, he is, if not ignorant, at any rate, less 


well informed. 
Yhere has been no natural reason why the immense building mar- 


ket of this country should draw on a foreign supply. The proper 
materials we have always had in abundance. 

The American product ranks with the best made abroad. The com- 
mercial reports tell the story. American cement has been dislodging 
the English and German article. It does every bit as good work, 
yet we fear American architects are not fully aware of the saving they 
may effect for their clients by using the American product. Engi- 
neers are much wider awake to the facts. 

Great improvement has been made in what are technically known 
as Rosendale cements. The word Rosendale covers a number of 
brands of different manufactures, some of which are not as good as 
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others. but the best of the Rosendale brands are as good as anything 
in the market, and the use of them is a big economy in a building. 

The best of these cements is that known as “The Brooklyn Bridge 
Brand,” and when the architect is making his specifications, he 
should be specific in naming this make of cement. It is absolutely 
hydraulic, dark, finely ground, uniform, reliable, and will permit the 
use of the largest proportion of sand. It will stand high tests and 
give better satisfaction than any other brand. It is especially adapted 
for use under water or out of water where tensile and compression 
tests are required. It is carefully made from selected stone. The 
fineness, on a sieve of 2,500 meshes to the square inch, is 95 per cent. 

It is manufactured only by the New York and Rosendale Cement 
Co., the New York office of which is at No. 280 Broadway. 

The quality of this cement, its uniformity and economy, is estab- 
lished beyond dispute, because it has been so extensively used, not 
only by the United States Government, but by engineers and by 
many leading architects and builders. It was used, for instance, in 
the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, in the Great Washington 
Bridge over the Harlem River, in the Monongahela Bridge at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in the Williamsbridge reservoir, in the Brooklyn Post Of- 
fice, in the Gas Works at Stamford, Conn., in the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Co.’s Building, in the great Astoria Hotel, the largest hotel in 
this country, and in the tallest office building in the world, now in the 
course of construction on Park row. 

One hundred thousand barrels of this cement were supplied for the 
New York Croton Aqueduct, and as a supreme test of its hydraulic 
qualities, mention should be made of the fact that it was used by the 
Central Gas Light Co., in their gas-tank foundations, at the foot of 
138th street at Port Morris. The foundations of this work are forty 
feet under ground, and at high tide thirty-five feet of water surrounds 
them. In this position the cement has proved to be of a notable ex- 
cellence. The Equitable Gas Light Co. have also used the cement 
for their foundations at the foot of 41st street and East River. 

These are only a few instances of where the cement has been used 
and by whom it has been used. Pages of names and locations could 
be given, and in all cases the cement has been satisfactory. A great 
many architects have used it. Firms like McKim, Mead & White, 
R. H. Robertson, Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Clinton & Russell, R. W. Gib- 
son, Cady, Berg & See, H. J. Hardenbergh, W. H. Hume, Ernest 
Flagg. Stronger facts for its excellence cannot be adduced, and it 
has been found that it is especially adapted for heavy masonry and for 
sewers and concrete work. But to be sure of getting this brand and 
the guarantee of excellent work which accompanies the use of it, 
architects must specify “The Brooklyn Bridge Brand.” 


SUCCESSFUL. BUILDING. 


N looking through the review and illustrations of the work done 
by Clinton & Russell, published in this magazine, many prac- 
tical persons are likely to find themselves interested in other matters 
than the artistic side of the buildings discussed. There are a great 
many questions, we are sure, which many would like to ask about 
the constructive problems, and the economic problems involved in 
these ‘buildings. What was the nature of these? How were they 
overcome? Who did the work? 

It is, perhaps, impossible to touch upon all these points in a mag- 
azine article, but we venture to believe that they are none the less 
interesting or worthy of treatment. Indeed, we will venture to as-, 
sert that to-day the artistic problem in a big modern building, is, we 
won’t say less interesting than others, but at any rate it is of less 
practical consequence and receives, upon the whole, less attention. 
The making of a design has become only a very small part of the 
architect’s work. For the owner it is the least important part. The 
paramount questions now are questions of finance, questions of 
equipment and questions of workmanship and superintendence. It 
is in these that the architect and owner have to be most concerned 
in order to insure a successful building. 

Yet, strangely, these matters are very rarely discussed in any archi- 
tectural publication. We might say they seem to be avoided. Is 
this because they savor of “business?” If this is the reason it is a 
poor one. Business is every bit as legitimate as art. It is as legiti- 
mate a topic for discussion, and we venture to assert, for a majority 
of the human race, it is very much more interesting. 

Indeed, how intensely interesting the “business” part of building 
becomes is known only to those who engage in building operations. 
Some time ago we asked an owner who was putting up a building 
what interested him the most, and he answered promptly: “Trade Lit- 
erature.’ He went on to explain that this was because it touched 
upon the question of who could do the work he needed done and 
what the market offered for construction and equipment. 

These are the main questions also for the architect. We are sure, 
therefore, that an article of immense interest could be written, set- 
ting forth the details of construction in the work of Clinton & Rus- 
sell, speaking as well of the firms to whom the work of construction 
was intrusted. 

If this were done, one of the first matters that would have to be 
touched upon would be, who did the actual work of constructing 
the buildings. One firm, of course, has not done it all, but it hap- 
pens that one firm has done the greater part of it. Take the Wood- 
bridge Building, for instance, the Laight street stores, the Rhine- 
lander Building, at Duane and William streets; the Rogers Estate 
stores, 47 and 49 West 13th street; the Sheldon Building, on Nassau 
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street; the Stuyvesant warehouses, on East 13th street; the Stokes 
Building, in Cedar street. These were all intrusted to the well- 
known firm of mason builders, McCabe Brothers, whose offices are 
at Nos. 33 and 35 West 64th street. 

Obviously, the builders who did this work are of the highest rank. 
For the construction of these large modern buildings needs great 
resources of capital and experience, and the architect can take no 
chances in those whom he trusts. He must select with care—and 
the continued employment of the same firm is the strongest kind of 
recommendation of the complete satisfactoriness of their work. 
They started in business nearly thirty years ago, and for the last 
twelve years they have stood in the first rank. The firm has made a 
specialty of high class work and have devoted their attention to mod- 
ern office buildings, expensive residences, large churches, halls and 
club-houses. Many of the largest buildings in the city, designed 
by the leading architects, stand to their credit. 

We have already spoken of some of the work they have done for 
Clinton & Russell, but outside of that office they have been equally 
successful tn obtaining contracts. For R. H. Robertson they built 
the Van Ingen Building, Nos. 5 and 7 West 2oth street; the Mo- 
hawk Building, 5th avenue and 2ist street; the McIntyre Building, 
874 Broadway; the Holland Building,’ Broadway and 4oth street; 
Academy of Medicine, West 43d street; the New York Clubhouse, 
Sth avenue and 35th street; the Mendelssohn Glee Clubhouse, 6th 
avenue and 4oth street; St. Paul’s M. E. Church, West End avenue 
and 86th street; Chas. T. Yerke’s residence, 5th avenue and 68th 
street; the Van Ingen residence on East 71st street; the Stokes resi- 
dence, 37th street and Madison avenue, and the Blair residence on 
East 61st street. For McKim, Mead & White, McCabe Brothers 
built the famous Century Clubhouse; for Barney & Chapman they 
erected Grace Church buildings, on East 13th and 14th streets, as well 
as the Revillion Building, 13 and 15 West 28th street; for DeLemos 
& Cordes they built the Boskowitz Building; for Jardine, Kent & 
Jardine, the Bonfils Building, 5th avenue and 21st street; for Parish 
& Schroeder, the Y. M. C. A. Building, 56th and 57th streets, near 
8th avenue; for George Harney, Clinton Hall, Astor place and 8th 
street; for E. H. Kendall, the Methodist Book Concern Building on 
5th avenue; for Harney & Purdy, the Lincoln warehouses; for Will- 
iam Schickel, Ehrich stores, on 6th avenue, and for C. C. Haight, the 
professor’s houses in the General Theological Seminary, and for the 
same architect, the Five Points Mission Building. 

In going over this list of buildings, the reader will observe that the 
architects named are the best known in the city, and the building's 
some of the largest and most important that have been erected. All 
this work has been done in the last twelve years, and few building 
firms, if any, have a superior record. It is one to be proud of. 


MODERN BUILDING. 


T is a curious fact in connection with the building trade that, al- 
| though the number of builders has experienced an increase dur- 
ing the last few years, the percentage of those occupying places in 
the front rank has grown gradually smaller. The reason for this is 
that the standard for high-grade building has advanced ‘to such a 
place that comparatively few of those who were formerly considered 
first-class builders have been able to successfully fulfill the new con- 
ditions. 

This new standard has been set by the builders themselves, or, 
rather, by a small portion of them, who, realizing that the recent rev- 
olutionary changes in building demanded a corresponding advance 
by those who were to accomplish successtul and satisfactory work 
under the new conditions, undertook to meet the new requirements. 
Not but what there has been a general advance all along the line, for 
the building trade is by no means stationary, but it is a natural law 
that when a certain number of people start on terms of equality, the 
equation will ultimately be destroyed. This is what has happened 
in the present instance, and the result is that we find a little group of 
builders isolated, to some extent, from their fellows. 

Among the New York firms who may be mentioned as being in 
this smaller division is that of S. McMillan & Co. This firm was 
founded some six years ago by Samuel McMillan, James W. Pacey 
and William Young. Each of the partners having been in a separate 
branch of the building trade, the union of the three made an exceed- 
ingly strong combination. This specialization along certain lines 
has been of considerable advantage to them and their clients. It can 
be readily seen that a firm which is able to make such a division of 
expert knowledge possesses an unusual opportunity for doing the 
finest work. 

Their work may be seen at Long Branch, Llewellyn Park and 
Orange, New Jersey; Tarrytown and Port Chester, New York; 
Jamaica and Brooklyn, Long Island—in fact, at many of the well- 
known suburban towns and watering places. Although they have also 
erected many dwellings in this city, they have by no means been con- 
fined to this class of work. Among the office buildings which they 
have put up are the Chase Building, at 481 5th avenue and the entire 
remodelling of the Brandreth House, Broadway and Canal street, for 
the Brandreth Estate, the work being quickly done without any dis- 
turbance to the tenants. They have built for the best archi- 
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tects in New York, including such firms as Clinton & Russell, 
McKim, Mead & White, Cady, Berg & See, John H. Duncan, Jar- 
dine, Kent & Jardine, William J. Fryer and Cleverdon & Putzel. 
For the last-named firm they have erected the buildings 657-659 
Broadway, 7 Lafayette place and 3 and 5 West 18th street. 

They are at present engaged in the construction of a model tene- 
ment for Miss Mary Van Allen, of Newport, R. I. The work is be- 
ing done under the supervision of Messrs. Clinton & Russell. They 
are also doing the two Goodwin houses, in West 54th street, for Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White. Mr. McMillan, the senior member of the 
firm, is president of the Board of Park Commissioners for the city of 
New York. He is also vice-president of the Mutual Bank, and a 
member of the Real Estate Exchange. 

The foregoing partial list of the buildings already erected by S. Mc- 
Millan & Co., and those in process of construction, shows the re- 
sources of the firm. The scope of their work, embracing, as it does, 
private dwellings, office-buildings, and many used for other purposes, 
is an indication of their complete. mastery of the science of building. 

On inspecting a factory we can, almost at a glance, form some idea 
of the size of the entire plant. Not only can we see the finished pro- 
duct of the huge and complicated mass of machinery, but we can fol- 
low it, almost from its inception, through its various stages of manu- 
facture. This gives us a realizing sense of the size of the firm, of the 
capital necessary to carry on such a work and of their facilities for 
doing business which we could never have gotten by simply looking 
at a sample of their production. In the building trade, on the con- 
trary, we consider, as a general thing, the results. The vast plant is 
there, as in the factory, but it is intangible and invisible. In the con- 
struction of a large building, the stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, 
roofers, and others, each have their separate allotted time for 
work, so that we really see but one stage of the building. Conse- 
quently, we do not realize the skill of organization and nicety of cal- 
culation which is necessary to put in their proper places the huge 
masses of stone and the heavy iron girders. This is done, too, with 
but comparatively little interruption of street traffic. 

To carry on work like that done by S. McMillan & Co.means much 
more than the mere procuring of the contract. It requires expe- 
rience, skill, executive ability and, something which is absolutely nec- 
essary, sufficient capital. That S. McMillan & Co. meet these require- 
ments is indisputably shown by both the quantity and quality of the 
work done by them during their six years of business existence. 

Their offices are at 327 West 42d street, New York City. 


THE “PERSONAL FACTOR” IN BUILDING. 


F any one had told an architect of twenty years ago that within a 
[ few years he could run a building up to a height of twenty sto- 
ries, Or superimpose such a structure upon a first story of no greater 
thickness of wall than the twentieth, he would have been laughed at 
for his pains. 

It is the advent of the use of iron that has worked this great change. 
A huge skeleton of iron is the basis of the modern building, while the 
walls have ceased to be the supporting element and have become 
merely an envelope. 

The increasing complexity of these latter day structures and the 
corresponding need for greater responsibility on the part of the © 
builder has given rise to a new conditon of things in the building 
world. For the more important kinds of work there has been a de- 
mand for only the builders of unquestioned ability and integrity and 
those upon whom the architect may place the dependence which is 
so absolutely essential. 

The importance of this need for reliability on the part of the builder 
can scarcely be overestimated. While it is true that the work is done 
directly from the architect’s plans and under his personal supervision 
there are many points on which he must needs put trust in some one, 
and that man is the builder. True it may be argued that the builder 
must in his turn place the same dependence upon his workmen. Of 
this there is little doubt, yet at the same time a builder of a certain 
grade in time builds up a force of workmen upon whom he may rely. 
In the same manner, it is true, that a man who is careless or unscrup- 
ulous is a large factor in developing those qualities in the men who 
are in his employ. 

Again, the builder should be more than a mere machine to fulfill 
the technical requirements of the specifications. He should be a man 
with some knowledge of the possibilities of his work and of sufficient 
ability to take advantage of them. There are many opportunities that 
arise during the erection of a building, which, if used properly, 
would cause a saving of time or labor, or, perhaps, correct an ele- 
ment of weakness. In the interpretation of plans the builder should 
be able to understand many unexpressed but at the same time impor- 
tant points. 

An evil that is no inconsiderable one is too low bidding on con- 
tracts. By this is meant the securing of work at such a figure that 
absolute and honorable compliance with the architect’s specifications 
is practically impossible. The result of this is easily seen. The builder 
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finishes a portion of the work and it is not in accordance with the 
plans. The architect objects and holds him to the original. This is 
continued through the entire process of construction or until it results 
in the inevitable shortage. As it is contract work this shortage must 
be borne by the builder. Consequently, there is a retrenchment on 
that part of the work which, either from accident or oversight, has 
escaped the architect’s eye. This may never become known, or, 
again, it may be found out, but the defect may be of such a nature 
that to remedy it is an impossibility. 

It would seem that the need for trustworthy’ builders and honest 
workmanship would be satisfied, for to apply an axiom of political 
economy, the demand creates a supply. This is exactly what has 
occurred, although it has come in this way: the builders have grad- 
ually become separated into grades. A few firms have drawn away 
from the others, and, by virtue of the quality of their work, enjoy the 
patronage of the most prominent architects. A glance at the vast . 
amount of work Mr. Richard L. Walsh has done for the architects, 
Messrs. Clinton & Russell, showing as it does the confidence placed 
in him by one of the largest architectural firms in New York, says 
everything, so far as his ability and integrity as a builder is con- 
cerned. This firm of architects do business on such a large scale 
that a builder who is favored by them has little time for other work. 

A fair specimen of Mr. Walsh’s may be seen in the Woodbridge 
Building, which occupies the entire block front on William street, be- 
tween John and Platt. Among others he has built are the Samson 
Building, Nos. 63 and 65 Wall street; Stokes Building, Nos. 45-49 
Cedar; Stevens Building, Nos. 3 and 5 Maiden lane; Sheldon Build- 
ing, Nos. 68 and 70 Nassau. On Broadway, between 8th and gth 
streets, Mr. Walsh built, practically, the whole block, including the 
large store of John Daniel & Sons. This work was carried on with- 
out interruption of their business. Mr. Walsh has built principally 
for private owners, a class of work which requires the greatest care 
and finest workmanship. His office is in the Stokes Building, at 
Nos. 45-49 Cedar street. 
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PALLADIO AND HIS WORK. 


| * an age like ours, in which historical research is pushed to ex- 

treme limits, it is curious to find that neither the family name 
nor the birthplace is known of so celebrated a man and an architect 
at Palladio! 

One of his contemporaries, Paul Gualdo, who wrote a life of him 
in 1749, states that Palladio was born in 1508, but this date was dis- 
puted as soon as Temanza published, in Venice in 1778, a remark- 
able work on the lives of her most celebrated architects and sculp- 
tors. Joseph Smith, it will be remembered, had a portrait of Palla- 
dio by Bernardino Licinio (called the Pordenone) with the following 
inscription: B. Licinii opus Andreas Paladio a Annorum XXIII. 
MDXLI. The portrait mentioned by Temanza was afterwards en- 
graved, according to Magrini—the author of an excellent study on 
the life and work of Palladio, which is scarce now. Be this as it 
may, the portrait by Licinio, which is dated 1541, represents Palladio 
at 23, indicating that our architect was born in 1518 and not 1508, as 
stated by Gualdo. 

The Abbé Zanella, who published a life of the architect, on the 
celebration at Vincenza of his 1ooth anniversary, accepted the date 
of the Licinian portrait; but the study is drawn up altogether on the 
assumptions of Magrini. 

However, putting aside this detail, we find ourselves again uncer- 
tain as soon as the reader is curious to know (like Dante in hell in 
the presence of Farinata degli Uberti) of the ancestors of our hero. 
All we know about the family of Palladio is that his father’s name 
was Peter, and it was only a few years ago that it was discovered he 
was a miller at Padua. Not even his surname is known. We 
know only from a record of Sebastien Liviera, who lived in the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century, that our artist received the name 
of “Palladio” from Jeangeorge Trissino (a noble litterateur and clas- 
sic enthusiast) in consequence of the vivacity of his talent, in the same 
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way that Alexandre Maganza (a painter of renown and a friend of our 
architect) was called Terpandro, and all for that ardent love of the 
classical which existed in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the numerous and singular causes of which it is unnec- 
essary to speak of here. 

Palladio, then, was born at Vicenza, that pretty city in Venetia, 
and we know him by a surname only, and one that is not the name 
of his family. His origin was humble enough, but he had the good 
fortune to become early acquainted with that noble Vicenzan, Jean- 
george Trissino, and it was from him he drew his first inspirations. 

In his youth Palladio was a member of the masons and stonecut- 
ters’ corporation, and it is not surprising that from this he subse- 
quently became an architect. This is not unusual in Italy, and Bru- 
nelleschi, Antoine da Sangallo, Sansovino, before they triumphed 
in architecture, exercised those arts which the ancients qualified as 
secondary. Gualdo says that in his youth Palladio was a sculptor, 
but we think, in this instance, we should understand by sculpture the 
art, namely, of carving or cutting in stone. 

Connected first with Trissino and afterwards with some of the 
richest families in Vicenza (such as Porto, Valmarana, Barbaro, 
Thiene), Palladio was early placed amidst favorable surroundings. 
Notwithstanding this his financial position was anything but easy, 
if one may judge by the advances he requested while he was architect 
of the Basilica at Vicenza. Perhaps his large family, four sons, 
Marcantoine, Orace, Leonide, Sille (note the classical names) and 
one daughter, Zenobie, who married, kept him down. 

It is not known at what age Trissino became acquainted with the 
son of the miller of Padua, but it is generally understood that he 
first met him at his Villa Cricoli, while it was in course of construc- 
tion, and on which Palladio was working as a mason. This was in 
1536, which would go to show that Palladio was born in 1518, rather 
than in 1508, and that, therefore, Trissino met him for the first tim 
when he was a young man of eighteen. This gives a fresh impor- 
tance to the date of the Licinian portrait, because if we admit that 
this date should take the place of that given by Gualdo (1508), then 
Palladio was twenty-eight when he first met Trissino at Cricoli. It 
seems more probable that Trissino would encourage a young 
man of eighteen than one of twenty-eight. The more so as it 
is here a question of advising him what studies to  pur- 
sue. Trissino might have met him at Cricoli on some _ oc- 
casion other than the construction of his villa, because the fact of 
meeting at Cricoli precisely on the occasion of the building of the 
villa is not on written record, and the statement has been shown to 
be untrue that it was in consequence of Palladio proposing a magnifi- 
cent staircase to Trissino that the latter then and for that reason com- 
menced to patronize the simple mason employed on his villa. 
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To sum up, Trissino inspired Palladio, and had it not been for his 
protector, Italy probably would not have had Palladio nor Palladian 
architecture. 

Palladio himself says he was always of opinion that the Romans 
were in architecture, as in many other things, far above those who 
came after them (this was the opinion of the day). Consequently he 
studied their monuments, and also the work of Vitruvius, with real 
delight, but he confesses it was Trissino that directly stirred him to 
undertake his classical researches. 

Fle made several journeys to Rome, accompanied by Trissino, in 
order to learn the Greek and Latin languages (perhaps under the 
direction of Trissino himself) and visited Ancona, Capone, Nimes to 
study their local Roman antiquities. 

Palladio found that it was not possible for him to succeed as an 
architect simply. He became a writer and a student, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is well worth quoting, although this is so seldom done. 

Palladio visited Rome three times, accompanied by Trissino, who 
admired Vitruvius not less than that he did Homer, and on a fourth 
occasion our architect was called to that city in regard to the Basilica 
of St. Peter. He never tired in his admiration of those latian monu- 
ments, which even in the sixteenth century were to him a new rev- 
elation. 

It is remarkable that Palladio, far from studying the works of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo, in the Eternal City, addressed himself 
more particularly to the sources from which these masters drew their 
artistic inspirations, and this method of investigation, which one might 
consider as altogether modern, awoke in him a “talent d’¢lite,” which 
as Horace says, is an enemy of all imitations. ‘“Imitatores Servum 
pecus.” 

Let us now speak of Palladian art, and of the more important edi- 
fices erected by this Vicenzan architect, who, in the course of his 
artistic education, trusted to the study of monuments above all 
things, and who built for himself a renown wherever there are en- 
lightened lovers of architecture. 

The masterpiece of Palladio is, without doubt, his first work: the 
Basilica of Vicenza, built upon the most important site in the city. 
The oldest documents relating to this palace direct us back to 1222, 
and after that date building after building was destroyed by fire. 
Thus, Vicenzan writers inform us that it was the prey of fire in 1290, 
again in 1335, and in 1370, 1374, 1378, was restored and subsequently 
was rebuilt from top to bottom in 1444 by a vote of the citizens. In 
fact, we find in a paper dated July 30, 1443, and signed by the Doge 
Francois Foscari, and addressed to the Vicenzans who had demanded 
the pecuniary aid of the Republic in the re-construction, that he, the 
Doge, before granting their request would like to have a description 
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of the work to be undertaken and an estimate of the probable cost. 
This report was furnished. Thereupon a sum of five thousand 
ducats was granted, to which was added another three thousand 
ducats in 1446, and the work of building commenced the same year. 

The palace was well advanced in 1451, when a great part of it col- 
lapsed. This misfortune did not discourage the Vicenzans; on the 
contrary, by redoubled efforts, they succeeded in getting the inte- 
rior finished by 1477, and in 1494 the exterior. Afterwards, a large 
square was cleared in front of the structure, in order to provide a 
site worthy of its magnificence. 

However, it was evidently written that this palace was not built 
to stand. Vicenzan writers tell us that the whole of one side was 
in ruins in 1496, in consequence of chains too small and columns 
too thin—“fu tutto per difetto delle catene di ferro che erano troppo 
sottili e delle colonne di sotto,” as we read in a document of 1406. 

Thereupon a celebrated architect of the Republic, Antoine Riccio, 
of Venice, who built the famous giant’s staircase in the Ducal Palace, 
was sent for,and his advice was to rebuild entirely a large 
portion of the palace. Prolonged discussion followed, till at 
last, in consequence of an infamous charge, Riccio, in 1408, 
had to flee the State, and was succeeded by Georges Spaventa, 
who made some restoration on a design of his own. Then came 
Jacques Sansovino, whose ideas were rejected precisely as were 
those of Sebastien Serlio, Michel Sanmicheli, and Jules Romano. 

Thus nearly all the most celebrated architects of Italy were con- 
sulted, which shows the importance of the question we here desire to 
solve, and the interest the Vicenzans attached to their palace. 

.The failure, justified or not, of the architects mentioned above 
made the fortune of Palladio, who, in 1545, submitted his ideas, radi- 
cal, no doubt, but which were supported to some extent by the judg- 
ment of Riccio. At this time Palladio was very young, even if we 
accept the date of his birth given by Gualdo. He presented a draft 
of what he considered was necessary to be done to restore the struc- 
TUITe. 

It is proper to state that since Riccio had given his advice, matters 
had changed very much for the worse. The whole of the other side 
of the building was in ruins, and from this time it was no longer a 
question of a total reconstruction or not. A radical solution was 
necessary, and the work was given to Palladio, whose drawings had 
demonstrated that he was thoroughly alive to the exceptional gravity 
of the problem. 

In 1549 Palladio commenced work on the Basilica (this Latin 
name was used in his time) which was not finished till the close of 
his life, and for this reason the Basilica of Vicenza is always closely 
associated with his career. 
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It is curious to note that the Basilica which occupies the first place 
in the fame of Palladio is not altogether in his style. It does not re- 
semble the Rotunda nor the Venetian churches, nor the Valmarana 
Palace, nor the stage of the Olympic Theatre—all Palladian con- 
struction par excellence. One might complain of too much uni- 
formity—the motif reminding one of Sansovino in the celebrated 
Library of St. Mark, built at Venice in 1536. 

It goes without saying that Palladio was obliged to adapt his de- 
sign for this building to the old framework that existed, yet he is 
criticised for having made the ground floor somewhat stunted in 
comparison with the elegance of the principal story, with its columns 
rising on pedestals. But here enters the question of height, which 
Palladio could not alter, and, besides that, the conditions called for 
the abandonment of pedestals. The discord between the upper col- 
umns upon pedestals and the small circular columns of the lower 
arcade would not have escaped any one. Palladio, like Vignola, 
Serlio, Sanmicheli, Jean Bullant, Philibert Délorme, raised the col- 
umn sometimes on a square plinth upon a pedestal, but in this case 
reason and necessity dictated to the architect the abandonment of 
any square plinth in order to afford the public a freer passage. 

It is well to bear in mind that Palladio had very just ideas on the 
use of pedestals. He writes that columns without pedestals are pref- 
erable to those with them, as the latter obstruct the entry, whereas 
columns starting from the pavement add to the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the building. Be this as it may, a severe critic must 
recognize in the Basilica of Vicenza the majestic “ensemble,” the 
beautiful details, the exquisite taste and elegant sobriety of the pro- 
file of the capitals, and of the entablatures, which form one of the 
principal attractions of Palladian architecture. 

The success of the Basilica opened for Palladio the road to more 
important commissions. Before this he had lived in obscurity, and 
his previous work, the Godi Palace at Lonedo, that of Pisani at Bag- 
nolo, finished in 1544, did not decide his future fame in the same way 
that the Basilica did, and for this reason, I assert, it was then that he 
made his début. 

It is not necessary here to do more than refer to our architect’s. 
important works, and among the more magnificent and celebrated 
constructions of Palladio is one that must be placed by the side of 
the Basilica—the Rotunda, a beautiful detached villa built on a sunny 
eminence in the suburbs of Vicenza, and rising like a beautiful flower 
amidst the fresh verdure of the country. It was built after the Vene- 
tian manner, with a circular central hall. Hence the name Rotunda. 

The plan is a cross, the angles of which are filled with quad- 
angular chambers, and on each arm of the cross is a portico of five 
light columns, surmounted by an entablature decorated with modil- 
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THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, VENICE: 


The fagade is embellished by four composite columns which sup- 
port an entablature, above which is the pediment with acroteria and 
statues. The two wings are ornamented with an inferior order of 
Corinthian pilasters, the entablature of which surrounds the facade, 
and over the two aisles, following the slants of the roof are carried 
two half pediments which abut against the columns of the principal 
order. The arched doorway is square-headed and the tympanum 
consequently is blind. 

The facade was built after the death of Palladio, under the super- 
intendence of Scamozzi, following, it must be remembered, the plans 
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left by Palladio, and to Scamozzi also was entrusted the construction 
of the cloisters, commenced in 1579 and continued after the death of 
their designer by an artist named Bortolo—a clever stone carver, 
and finished only in 1617. 

The cloisters, although much less known than the church, are 
quite as fine, and it would be well were they removed from the ob- 
livion into which they have fallen. They consist of 140 columns. 
two and two and four and four (at the corners), and the design may 
very well be held in equal esteem with the best work of Palladio. I 
regret I cannot reproduce it, and I am not aware of any engraving 
or photograph of it. I may add that among all the panegyrists of 
Palladio there isn’t one who gives the praise it deserves to the cloister 
of St. George. 

All, however, agree in the extremely favorable opinion they give 
of the Holy Venetian Church of the Redeemer, the foundation of 
which was laid by Palladio in 1576. According to current opinion, 
this is his most remarkable church—a true masterpiece. Perhaps 
this judgment is partial, because, to say the least, it is cold, flat, uni- 
form, and reminds one of the facade of St. George more than is neces- 
sary. The interior, nevertheless, has a solemn and majestic aspect, 
excepting some details, which are not up to the standard of Palladio’s 
reputation. Like the Rotunda, the Church of the Redeemer has 
had its poet—viz., Lord Byron, who wrote that when the Capucins 
assembled to sing in this church it presented to him a scene more 
religious, more poetic and more picturesque than any Christian 
temple he had ever visited. This is, of course, a personal opinion 
and cannot be discussed. Artists have their preferences, and while 
Byron loved The Redeemer, Foscolo preferred the Dome of Milan, 
and Shelley that of Pisa. 

In the opinion of architects, The Redeemer is a church properly 
and clearly designed, and its sumptuous appearance always appeals 
to us. 

We have cited the Church of the Charity, and it is here, in the 
cloister, the actual residence of the ‘‘Academy of Fine Arts,” that the 
solemn and elegant architecture of Palladio triumphs. Founded in 
1561, and destined for the Lateran Canons, Palladio, as he himself 
wrote, aimed at imitating the house of the ancients, “La casa degli 
Antichi,” of which he gave a careful description in his “Architec- 
ture,” from which it appears he thought a great deal of this style of 
construction. Unfortunately only a part of the building remains. 
The’ Corinthian “Atrium” was, with another side of the building, 
burnt in 1630, but from what remains one can easily imagine it must 
have been an edifice of the first rank. Writers in general greatly 
praise the “tablinum” which formed the sacristy of the church, and 
although one cannot altogether agree with Querenghi, who, in a 
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letter addressed to the Venetian architect, Selva (who lived in th 
second half of the 18th century), says that this part was above al 
praise. Still its sober beauty is admirable, and among the works of 
Palladio it is particularly interesting. 


e 
l 


PALAZZO CHIERICATI, VICENZA. 


Returning to Vicenza, we shall find other edifices of Palladio, 
though not of the first rank, if we accept current opinion, with the 
exception of the Olympic Theatre, of which we shall speak. It may 
be proper to remark even in a short study like the present that we 
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PALAZZO THIENE, VICENZA, 


shall endeavor to select only the finest works. And the first edifice 
worthy of remark, after those already referred to, is the Palace Chieri- 
cati, designed by Palladio for Valérie Chiericati in about 1565, and 
finished after the death of the architect. It is a delicate construction, 
almost aerial, and simple in composition. 

The open intercolumniations gives it a light appearance, as though 
of metallic construction. In the middle of the second story the or- 
der is filled in with windows, and the latter are surmounted by statues 
almost in the same way as the Ducal Palace at Venice. ‘This results 
in the superposition of solids over voids, and, from the point of view 
of apparent stability, is an arrangement not to be encouraged. Ney- 
ertheless, in architecture one must not go beyond the reasonable in 
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insisting on adherence to structural reality merely because the ap- 
parent is not the real. 

In short, the Chiericati Palace is a little jewel, and, having been 
restored in 1853-4 by Miglioranza, is, since 1855, the museum of the 
city. Since 1870 (after being enlarged) it has remained as it is at 
present. 

In another place of importance, the Palace Thiene, the Vicenzan 
architect gives us a work of altogether different aspect from that 
which usually distinguishes it. In this place (unfortunately also un- 
finished, being only one-fourth built by Palladio), one recalls his 
contemporary Sanmicheli, and his use of rusticated stone work. 
Purists remark that in a building where rusticated stonework is 
adopted, the use of the Corinthian order is arbitrary. Those of our 
confréres who hold that artists should be free in the treatment of their 
creations will pay small attentions to these details. 

The windows of the ground floor in the Thiene Palace are particu- 
larly well designed, with their rough stone headings, above each of 
which an arch springs, the voussoirs of which articulate with the 
blocks of stone of the wall. It is not here a question of the Palladian 
style. On the contrary, Sanmicheli made use of this treatment even 
more than Palladio, and to-day it is still employed in Italy, particu- 
larly in the provinces where classical taste prevails: in Tuscany, for 
example. 

Palladio, who altered the architecture of the Romans to suit the 
exigencies of his time, touched the extreme limit of classic expres- 
sion in the Palazzo Valmarana and in the Palazzo del Capitanato at 
Vicenza. The foundations of the Valmarana Palace were laid in 
about 1566, but only a third part of the structure was finished. In 
this place, as well as in the Palazzo del Capitanato, opposite the 
Basilica, Palladio designed a composite order of pilasters, with win- 
dows between the columns. We do not understand—we Italians, 
with our ideas of suitableness—what purpose is served by these large 
pilasters, which appear of no rational utility. Palladio, who reasoned 
on architecture more than we do, ought, we think, to have asked 
himself: Are not these pilasters, with such extremely long inter- 
columniations, out of scale with the windows? And their functions 
here is simply decorative. They form no part of the interior con- 
struction; in fact, from the point of view of construction, they are a 
pleonasm, and if in imagination you remove them, the facade, which 
did not need them, would gain in simplicity and clearness. Here we 
have a sort of portico, filled with walling and pierced with windows— 
a poor addition of modern ideas to an ancient conception. It is per- 
laps also a condemnation of this motif of Palladian architecture that 
it has been frequently employed by modern architects, although per- 
haps a more rational use of it is made in North America than in 
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PALAZZO VALMARANA, VICENZA. 


Italy. Neither can we praise these corners in the Valmarana Palace 
with the little pilasters below and that statue—a kind of caryatid— 
above, two decorative details absolutely out of scale with the pilasters 
which fill up the facade. The disproportion which we have just re- 
ferred to is more noticeable geometrically than in perspective, and, 
the angles of the palace could only be defended, taken as they are 
to-day, if the facade were continued with a repetition of the pilasters. 

The extreme classic style of Palladio in all its force is evident in 
another Vicenzan construction—viz., the Olympic Theatre, to which 
T have already had occasion to refer, and which at present is visited 
by tourists as a museum or decorated church. It is again a case of 
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a building left unfinished at Palladio’s death,-and for which he fut- 
nished the designs in 1580, the order for which he received from the 
“Most Noble Academy of Olympians,” founded at Vicenza in 1555. 
It should be understood at once that the purpose of this academy 
was not confined to studies of literary questions. Sometimes the 
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programme included the reciting of some classical tragedy. At first 
use was made of wooden theatres, among which was a celebrated one 
designed by Palladio in 1562. But the Academy, desiring to possess 
something lasting after the style of the ancients, entrusted the build- 
ing of a permanent structure to Palladio. 

This theatre is built on an elliptical plan, with seats rising naturally 
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from the stage, one above the other. At the foot of the steps is the 
orchestra, and above rise 28 Corinthian columns decorated with an 
entablature (not too rich), and with a balustrade ornamented by 
statues. On the other side, opposite this composition, is the front of 
the sumptuous stage, decorated with an architectural motif of two 
parts and an attic, divided by columns and demi-pilasters. In the 
intercolumniations, which are not open, are placed niches containing 
statues. The architectural design of the niches consists of classical 
windows with engaged columns, entablatures and pediments. 

In the attic or upper story are figurative compositions and a large 
escutcheon. The ceiling which exists to-day was painted by Jean 
Picutti in 1828 (the old one being removed, as it was falling to 
pieces), in imitation of the velarium of the Roman theatres. 

The theatre was built by Scamozzi in 1582, to whom we are also 
indebted for certain constructed perspectives to be seen in the open 
intercolumniations and in the arched opening of the centre of the 
stage, which is enriched also with statues not only in the niches, but 
in front of the columns also of the second story. The statues repre- 
sent the old founders of the Academy. 

The architectural composition of the Olympic Theatre has the 
same elegant and solemn air which all Palladio’s work possess, and 
creates a certain impression notwithstanding that the forms may be 
repetitions. Thus this theatre is one of the most singular monuments 
in Italy, and a most important example of what the love of “tradition” 
may accomplish by the resuscitation of dead forms. 

If one should speak of all the edifices built or projected by Pal- 
ladio, all the counsel and advice he gave to those Italian cities which 
sent for him—Venice for the Ducal Palace, Brescia for the Public 
Palace, Bologna for the Basilica of Saint Petronio, Rome for the 
Basilica of St. Peters—we should fill an entire volume of the Archi- 
tectural Record alone. We have, therefore, confined ourselves to 
those which more particularly exemplify his brilliant talent and in- 
ventive style. 

Palladio, “Il buon Palladio; il gran Vitruvio nostro,” is one of the 
most important men which the sixteenth century has produced—not 
so much for his work as for the influence he exercised; and of this in- 
fluence and of his best pupils we will—amongst other matters—en- 


deavor to treat in the second half of our study. 
Alfredo Melant. 


Milan, Italy. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA.* 


ip HE study of the architectural phenomena of mediaeval Italy, 
which thas furnished matter for seven magazine articles, includ- 
ing the present one, was originally suggested to the writer by his 
interest in the Leaning Tower of Pisa. As this interest prompted 
the beginning of these studies in 1870, and the continuation of them 
in 1895, it may properly furnish a title-heading for an essay on the 
problem of the vertical leans and bends, especially in facades, of 
Italian mediaeval exteriors. 

Properly speaking, this essay should be entitled, “The Problem of 
the Leaning Facade of Pisa,” for it is to this feature of the Cathedral 
that its matter will be mainly devoted. I have nothing new to offer 
directly, as regards the construction of the famous Leaning Tower, 
but the facts to be brought out do seem to bear upon its problem 
and perhaps they offer a solution of its mystery. 


At 


To those interested in the curiosities of.art and the wonders of 
travel, it is tolerably well known that the leaning Bell ‘Tower,or Cam- 
panile, of the Pisa Cathedral, which is 179 féet high and 13 feet out of 
perpendicular, has been alternately regarded for several centuries as 
a freak of constructive daring and asa curious result of the operation 
of ordinary natural foréesThere is a traditional belief that the Tower 
was built to lean, and thé#¢ is also a traditional belief that the Tower 
settled. | ‘. 

Which belief is the older and consequently the authentic one is 
unknown, and the opinions of modern authorities have been more or 
less evenly divided. Ket 

If the compendiums and encyclopaedias.of recent date be reck- 
oned up, the weight of opinion will tend to favor the theory of acci- 

dent; but this seems only toyresult from’the fact that a compendium 
naturally takes the easiest way out of a‘ difficulty, is naturally con- 
servative, and naturally unimaginative. The people who build com- 
pendiums have not generally the temperament of people who build 
leaning towers, and consequently do not understand them. 
Ifthe recent multitude of unimaginative books, which copy what 
may be most easily found in other unimaginative books, be left out 


*All photographs used in illustration were taken by John Rech ecente Oy 
lyn Institute Survey, excepting Figs. 2, 12, 15, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26. 
Vol. VII.—3—2. 


FIG, I.—THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA: 


Taken from the upper gallery of the Cathedral choir, to show the well, in which the 
Tower stands. 
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of consideration, there is no doubt that a very respectable and au- 
thoritative mass of opinions could be collected to the effect that the 
Tower did not settle and was originally built as it stands. 

We quote the work of Ranieri Grassi, “Descrizione di Pisa e Suoi 
Contorni’’ (1837), as one of those giving grounds for this faith, in 
very explicit detail; all the arguments being from matter of fact ob- 
servations of the masonry construction. 

Ricci’s “Storia dell Architettura in Italia” is a standard history 
of Italian mediaeval architecture, and Ricci also has taken sides in 
favor of an intentional construction, after presenting the arguments 
of both parties to the dispute. (Vol. I., e577 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that no argument which 

can be regarded as completely crushing scepticism, has ever been 
advanced, and that no philosophy of an intentional construction ex- 
cepting that of pure caprice or daring, has ever been advanced. It 
is an illustration of this uncertainty, that, as recently as 1884 or 
1885, an American architect, Mr. C. H. Blackall, undertook to set- 
tle the question by excavations about the foundation of the Tower, 
which excavations the authorities, having first permitted, subse- 
quently deemed it wise to interrupt, as possibly endangering its sta- 
bility. 7 . 
It has just been noted that there are two traditions regarding the 
Pisa Campanile, and that it cannot be said which is the older. It is, 
therefore, especially important to point out that the earliest literary 
mention of a settlement is that found in Vasari’s “Lives of the 
Artists.” 

In Vasari’s “Life of Arnolfo di Lapo”’ (Vol. I. of the Lives”), it 
is said that: “These two architects [Guglielmo and Bonanno], hay- 
ing little experience of the soil of Pisa, did not sufficiently secure 
their piles, so that the Tower sank before it had attained half its 
height, and inclined over the weaker side, leaning six braccia and a 
half out of the direct line, according to the declination of the foun- 
dation. This declination is not much observed below, but is very 
obvious in the upper part, and has caused many to marvel that the 
Campanile has not fallen or at least exhibited rents.” 

Subsequent accounts, which often unihesitatingly mention settling 
foundations as the cause of the lean, are either based upon Vasari’s 
story, although they rarely or never mention their authority; or else 
they are founded on a peculiarity of-construction, which appears to 
have been the only basis for the-story, but which is susceptible of a 
wholly different interpretation’ from that which has been put upon it. 

The Leaning Tower off Pisa curves toward the perpendicular 
above the third story, by/a delicate series of changes in the pitch of 
the columns on the lower side, several of the galleries being also 
built slightly higher on this side. (Fig. 2 best shows this curve.) 


A 
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FIG. 2.—THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 


From the point of view best showing the return curve toward the perpendicular. 


Hence a presumption that the Tower settled when the third story 
was reached, because the changes of direction toward the perpen- 
dicular in the upper stories are supposed to represent an adventurous 
acceptance of the hazardous position of the building with such cor- 
rection toward the perpendicular direction as was subsequently pos- 
sible. Thus Murray’s Guide-Book says: “There can be little doubt 
that the defect has arisen from an imperfect foundation, because an 
effort has clearly been made to bring back the upper part to as verti- 
cal'a direction as possible.” 

It will put quite a different point on this matter to show that curv- 
ing leans are found in a number of buildings of this period, under 
circumstances ‘which make the hypothesis of a settlement occurring 
before the completion of the building, and corrected by a bend 
toward the perpendicular during erection, a wholly untenable one. 

It is probable that Vasari’s account was suggested by the appear- 
ances mentioned in Murray: As there is no earlier literary men- 
tion of a settlement, we shall observe that Vasari wrote his account 
four hundred years after the building of the Campanile, which dates 
from 1174. Meantime (since 1400), the Renaissance indifference 
to mediaeval art, and the Renaissance misconceptions of it, had in- 
fected Italy, while the disasters and depopulation which had befallen 
Pisa date back to the thirteenth century. In Vasari’s days the mar- 
riage of the daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany was celebrated 
by white-washing the mediaeval frescoes of the Florence Cathedral, 
and this is a suggestion of the attitude then prevailing toward medi- 
acval art. To these causes, Renaissance taste, and the Pisan deca- 
dence, we may attribute the weakening of a tradition regarding 
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FIG, 3.—THE LEANING FACADE OF PISA 


Drawing by John W. McKecknie, made over a survey photograph. 
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the actual facts, which has notwithstanding persisted down ro the 
nineteenth century. 

As to the theory of settlement during construction, there are 
three drawbacks. 

It seems doubtful that masons would have been willing to risk 
their lives on a tower that had leaned over thirteen feet before the 
topmost gallery was added, or that workmen would have dared to 
lift to its summit the seven heavy bells, one of them weighing six 
tons, which hang there. It seems doubtful that an architect would 
have so gambled on the chances of the quicksand coming to terms 
at the proper moment. It seems doubtful that such a quicksand 
would have come to terms at the proper moment, for all time fol- 
lowing. 

All parties are united on the point that the building has never 
moved since it was finished. Altogether this was a most obliging 
quicksand. The sceptics of the nineteenth century will strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. It is easier for them to believe in a 
quicksand that has been steadfast since the twelfth century than to 
believe in a constructed leaning tower. All of which is a matter ot 
temperament. 


II. 


It is a proposition of the writer that among the people of the 
Middle Ages there were certain daring spirits of an unconventional 
and possibly refractory disposition, who happened to be engaged in 
the business of architecture; the Rudyard Kiplings of their time, 
but having a different medium of utterance; and that these gentle- 
men were familiar with certain Italo-Byzantine subtleties of habit- 
ual but inconspicuous departures from the perpendicular line in 
building. Hence, on occasion, such eccentricities as the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. 

The main element of our problem is to prove our own facts; 
which, being proven, the Leaning Tower of Pisa will take care of 
itself; as it always has done, being, as it is, the greatest monument 
in history of hatred for the Philistine and of scorn for the formalist. 

And the facts to be proven are held to be these, that there are in- 
dubitable evidences in Italo-Byzantine masonry of a habit of sub- 
stituting vertical bends for mathematically true perpendiculars, and 
that in exteriors, especially facades, there are cases of bends which 
begin with a delicate forward lean and which then curve or straight- 
en back to the perpendicular. 

Of this class appear to be the facades of the Cathedral of Pisa, of 
S. Michele at Pavia, of S. Ambrogio at Milan, and the choir of the 
Pisa Cathedral. The facade of the Cathedral of Ferrara has a for- 
ward lean, but apparently without the returning bend. . There are 
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FIG. 4-—THE CATHEDRAL OF PISA. 


Aside from the facade this picture shows the downward obliquity of the north tran- 
sept string-course, which is repeated in reverse direction on the south transept. See 
survey measurements on Fig. 5. It also shows the curves in plan of the upper north 
wall. As these curves are potentially due to thrust or accidental movement, they 
have not been quoted in the article devoted to mediaeval curves. 


several other fagades in Italy which would be quotable cases of the 
lean and return bend, subject to careful re-examination, when a 
probability had been fairly established for constructive intention in 
one particular case. Observations on the masonry and measure- 
ments at Pavia, Milan and Ferrara will be offered after the cases at 
Pisa have been fully described. 

The instances of greatest value, at present, and for an introduc- 
tory argument, are those of the leaning facade and leaning choir of 
the Pisa Cathedral. (Figs. 3, 18.) 

There seems to be no escape from the conclusion that there is cer- 
tainly one leaning facade in Italy which was intentionally built both 
to lean and to bend to the perpendicular. The facts were originally 
observed by me in 1870, and were originally published in “Scribner’s 
Magazine” for August, 1874, under the heading “A Lost Art.” 

In 1895, five or six weeks’ time were devoted to a survey of the 
Cathedral of Pisa, in which I had the assistance of two architectural 
students, whose opinions coincided with my own as to the lean- 
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ing facade. Measurements were made and photographs taken to 
support the conclusions reachedand theresults are offered here. There 
was probably not a day during the time mentioned in which some 
attention was not given to the problem of the facade. This amount 
of careful study was not due to doubts of our own, but to the antici- 
pated doubts of others; of the habitual and professional doubters of 
the nineteenth century. 

The preliminary and essential facts are offered by Fig. 3. Owing 
to the variety of profiles in cornices and base-moldings and the va- 
ried projections of wall surface, connected with the arcade decora- 
tions, it is not possible to offer connected measurements at any one 
point from top to bottom of the facade. 

The whole main lower wall along the whole front below the first 
gallery, leans out evenly and uniformly to an amount which is repre- 
sented by the measures entered, in foot decimals, on the great corner 
pilaster at the northwest angle. 

As appears from these measures, up to the beginning of the first 
gallery the forward lean is about one foot (.97) at the angles, and 
holds at that ratio, for the given height, in the masonry surfaces (ar- 
caded and unarcaded) of the fagade proper. 

At the first gallery the angle pilaster steps back, so that it is only 
.56 forward of the face of the lower pilaster at its base, and the whole 
amount of the lean at the top of the upper pilaster is thus again 
found to be .97; when measured to the same perpendicular which 
has been taken for the lower pilaster. The sum total of the lean 
forward of the upper pilaster, taken by itself, is .41 (.97 — .56). 

By adding these two measures; .97 for the lower story and .41 
for the upper pilaster, we obtain an approximate estimate for the 
lean of the continuous main front (as distinct from the separate . 
leans of the upper and lower angle pilasters) in its two lower stories, 
viz., 1.38, or about seventeen inches. That is to say, if there were a 
member at the pavement corresponding to the projection of the cor- 
nices of the first and second galleries, the lean outward of the upper 
cornice would have about that amount. 

Above the second gallery the measures are entered on the main 
front itself (Fig. 3). The third gallery leans forward .10; or a little 
over one inch; and the two upper galleries are plumb. 

The height of the two lower stories is slightly in excess of that of 
the three upper ones (Fig. 4). Thus it appears that the whole lean 
of the fagade is about eighteen inches, of which seventeen inches 
belong to the lower half; that the three upper galleries are prac- 
tically plumb and the two topmost ones wholly so. 

By looking at the ground-plan (Fig. 5), it will be best seen 
what forcible projection is given to the bases of the pilasters at the 
angles of the fegade. If a plumb-line be dropped from the apex 
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FIG. 5. 


GROUND-PLAN OF THE PISA CATHEDRAL. 

To illustrate the reinforcement and projection of the angle pilasters and plinths as 
compared with the lower line of the main facade, The upper main facade does not lean 
beyond the angle base mouldings (outer line). On this plan are also entered the levels 
of the pavement, as compared with the levels of the string-course above. On north and 
south sides the string-course drops about two feet. On the transepts the _ string- 
courses drop in opposed directions. 
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of the facade to the pavement, it will strike a point which is on a 
line with the exterior lines of these bases. Thus, from the standpoint 
of physics, or of the centre of gravity, the facade is absolutely secure 
and might be said not to lean at all—in the sense that the topmost 
cornice moulding does not project beyond the outer line of the 
plinth blocks at its angles. This is an important fact, when joined 
to those which follow, showing an intentional construction. 

We will now debate the question of settlement, not forgetting that 
the soil of Pisa is said by geologists to be peculiarly unstable and that 
quicksands and a treacherously spongy soil are consequently ele- 
ments to be soberly reckoned with. If settlement occurred, it is 
evident that outside of a one inch settlement, it was all over when the 
third story of the facade was finished—a happy accident—similar 
to the one experienced by the Tower, and to which the Pisan 
builders must have grown so accustomed as to take it for a 
matter of course, for it will appear that a similar accident also be- 
fell the choir. ? 

But the wonder grows when it appears that even for these two 
lower stories there must have been at least two separate settlements, 
and at least one for each story. To show that this must have been 
the case we will turn to the surveys and photographs of the side 
walls. (Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 13 and 14.) 

Beginning on the south side of the Cathedral (Fig. 6), we notice 
at the fifth bay from the facade a downward bend of the masonry 
striping, which begins close to the plinth line at the pavement and 
continues in all courses as high as the capitals of the pilasters. 

On the north side of the Cathedral (Fig. 7), we see the same bend 
at the same point, viz., the fifth bay from the facade. 

As the blocks of masonry which form these stripes enter the angle 
pilasters at a right angle (Figs. 8, 9), it is clear that the obtuse an- 
gles of the masonry stripes at the fifth bay on both sides of the 
church are connected with the leaning facade in such a way that if 
settlement occurred, it began at the fifth bay. 

We now return to a fact brought out by a preceding article (Vol. 
VI., No. 2), and now shown by surveys in detail (Figs. 10, I1) as 
well as by photographs. 

Although the masonry stripes bend down on both sides at the 
fifth bay, there is a continuous rise of the central string-course on 
both sides of the Cathedral, amounting to about two feet, on each 
side, in the distance between the transepts and the facade. The 
small photograph, Fig. 12, shows this slope of the south wall string- 
course in a very emphatic way. Itis very clearly seen for the north 
wall in Fig. 7. The slope is photographed in parallel perspective, 
and with absolutely scientific accuracy in Fig. 6. The accurate 
levels for this slope are entered around the outlines of the ground- 
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FIG. ‘7.—NORTH WALL OF THE PISA CATHEDRAL: 
Showing the oblique string-course and the downward bend of stripes, arcades and 
caps at the fifth bay. For levels see Fig. 5. For measurements to plinth see Figs. 
11 and 14. The string-course curves up toward the facade. The gallery roof-line shows 


a rising curve in elevation, which is partly constructive and partly an optical effect of 
the curve in plan shown by Fig. 4. 


plan, Fig. 5. The measurements from plinth to string-course for the 
south wall are entered on Fig. 10. The level measurements for the ob- 
liquity of the north wall string-course are entered on Fig. 11. The 
variations of measures as between levels and plinth measures, and 
as between north and south walls, will appear from these surveys to 
be unimportant and we will again mention the obliquity of both 
north and south string-courses as closely two feet. Figs. 13 and 13A 
are enlarged sections of Fig. 10, on which the measurements are 
more easily read. 


Thus the string-courses rise obliquely upward toward the facade. 


throughout their whole extent, while the black and white masonry 
courses fall obliquely as high as the capitals, in the given five bays. 

Clearly the settlement supposably represented by these masonry 
courses did not extend as high as the string-course. Therefore it 
follows, if there was settlement at all, that there were two settle- 
ments; because the angle pilasters lean forward above this string- 
course. (Figs. 3 and 8.) 
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FIG. 8.—THE LEANING FACADE OF PISA. SOUTHWEST ANGLE. 
Showing in detail the masonry of the south wall. Note the downward direction of 


stripes, the upward direction of string-course and the Cownward direction of stripes 
above the string-course. Compare survey measurements, Fig. 13. 


Let us next examine the masonry above the oblique string- 
courses, and it will immediately appear that the lean of the second 
story is constructive. In Figs. 6, 7 and 8, we can see the black ma- 
sonry stripes entering the upper corner pilasters at a right angle 
and contrasting in their downward direction with the rising ob- 
liquity of the string-course below them. If we examine the detail 
photograph, Fig. 9, which includes the first black masonry line 
above the string-course of the north wall, we shall see that every 
block is cut in converging lines, or in wedge fashion, . The same 
cutting of wedge-shaped blocks is seen in multitudes of blocks just 
below the string-course, showing how its obliquity was obtained. 
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FIG. I12:-—SOUTH WALL, PISA CATHEDRAL. 


Showing the oblique string-course. 


cade such remarkable proofs in the way of measurements that we 
cannot resist the temptation to produce them. 

Fence the surveys of the north and south walls, from the facade 
to the fifth bay inclusive. Figs. 13 and 14. 

For the south wall consult, in Fig. 13, the measu7es as taken be- 
tween the plinth and the lowest black masonry stripe. They are 
found to be at the fifth bay 2.37, and at the angle 1.25. 

On the theory of settlement the sinking was therefore 2.37 — 
1.25 = 1.12 (feet and decimals) between the fifth bay and the fa- 
cade, for the masonry courses above the plinth line. By consulting 
the photographs, Figs. 6 and 8, it appears that the masonry courses 
continue to run in parallel lines up to the capitals. ; 

We will now ascertain the amount of settlement of the pilaster 
capitals (Fig. 13). Beginning with the farther pilaster of the fifth 
bay and comparing its height with that of the corner pilaster we have 
a contrast of 31.04 and 28.32. Thus the settlement of the building 
on this line must have been 31.04 — 28.32 = 2.72. We have, there- 
fore, the absurd result that the capitals settled 1.60 ; or nineteen inches: 
more than the masonry courses just under them. 

We will next compare the measures for the arches, Fig. 13. The 
fifth arcade is 35.57 above the plinth, and the arcade next the corner 
pilaster is 33.98 above the plinth. Thus the settlement of the arcades 
would be 35.57 — 33-98 = 1.59. Consequently they must have set- 
tled 1.13 Jess than the capitals directly under them; all of which is 
absurd. 
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FIG, I3.—SURVEY OF THE SOUTH WALL, NEAR THE LEANING FACADE, PISA CATHEDRAL, 


Enlargement of Fig. 10. Fig. 18A continues this section. 
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We will repeat the measures for the five bays next the facade on 
the south wall and leave the quicksand experts to struggle with them. 

The masonry courses settled 1.12. 

The pilaster caps settled 2.72. 

The arcades settled 1.59. 

If there was a settlement. 

And if there was one, the string-course rose six inches 
in the same five bays just afterward; and after that the upper corner 
pilaster settled again, and all the adjacent masonry courses settled 
with it, for eight bays above the string-course. (See Fig. 6.) This 
amounts to saying, not only that there were quicksands at Pisa, but 
that the masonry of Pisa was a combination of putty and India-rub- 
ber as long as the building was going up, and that it grew to be like 
other stone directly afterward. 

We will now apply similar tests to the theory of settlement for the 
first five bays of the north wall (Fig. 14). As measured to the 
plinth the first black masonry course gives 2.13 at the fifth bay, and 
1.36 at the angle. Above this line the masonry courses are parallel, 
and they must have settled (if at all) .77 up to a point just under the 
capitals (2.13 — 1.36 =.77). 

If we next compare the heights of the pilaster capitals, we find 
them rising .18 between the fourth pilaster and the angle (28.67 — 
28.49 = .18). On the other hand, the last three arcades rise .70 
(34-23 — 33.53 = .70). These facts cannot be reconciled with a 
iorward lean of one foot (exactly .97) of the corner pilaster, as due to 
a settlement which began at the fifth bay, and it must have begun 
there, if anywhere. 

The expert is now invited to re-examine the masonry of the north 
wall, as shown by photographs, Figs. 7 and 9, and to draw his own 
conclusions, without assistance either of argument or of ridicule. 

Some interesting results are obtained by applying the measure- 
ments obtained at the angles to the details of the facade itself, See 
Fig. 4. As measured to the pavement, the right (S. W.) pilaster cor- 
ner capital is .35 lower than the left (N. W.) corner capital. This 
appears by comparing the height at the angle of the pilaster capitals 
in the surveys (Figs. 13, 14). This variation is connected with a 
gradual drop in the line of capitals from left to right, as the photo- 
graph, Fig. 4, shows. But the cornice above, as measured to the 
pavement rises .30 from right to left. This appears by comparing 
the levels for pavement and string-course, as given on the ground- 
plan, Fig. 5 (.86 — .56 = .30). Therefore, the distance between 
string-course and pilaster capital on the right (S. W.) angle (Fig. 4) 
is .65 greater than the corresponding measure at the left (N. W.) 
angle. 

It follows from the above measurements, if the theory of settle- 
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FIG. I4.—SURVEY OF THE NORTH WALL, NEAR THE LEANING FACADE, PISA CATHEDRAL, 
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ment be applied to them, that the first story of the facade had two 
lateral settlements in opposite directions, besides the forward settle- 
ments. If the measurements are taken to the capitals it settled one 
way .35, and if measurements are taken to the string-course, as com- 
pared with the capitals, it settled the other way .30, but not enough 
to bring the string-course level. 

Finally, when the levels are taken on the first exterior gallery and 
on the interior gallery, which corresponds to it, it turns out that the 
facade settled laterally in opposite directions at one and the same place 
-24 in each direction. Mr. McKecknie is authority for these levels, 
which were taken with a very fine instrument, and they are sup- 
ported by measures for the heights of the interior galleries which 
have been made to the pavement. 

If one could fancy the Pisa Cathedral a ship at sea, these sideway 
rollings, and back and forth pitchings would be comprehensible. 
On dry land they have no parallel. 

It would be a pity, however, to overlook the positive results which 
the measurements of this essay offer, aside from the light which they 
throw on the supposed yielding of foundations at Pisa. As contri- 
butions to the study of constructive asymmetry (see Vol. VI., No. 3), 
they are invaluable. Once more it may be said that S. Mark’s at 
Venice offers the best parallel to the Pisa Cathedral, but in S- 
Mark’s, owing to the roughness of workmanship, it is impossible in 
details of this kind to draw the line between such natural irregulari- 
ties of hand-work as appear in old lace and in Oriental rugs, and 
intentional construction.* At Pisa the proofs of intention are defi- 
nite. The term “symmetrophobia” may be fairly applied to these 
variations, and from this standpoint also, as distinct from debates as 
to foundations, geological formations, and earthquakes, some light, 
it seems to me, is thrown on the problem of the Leaning Tower. 
The Tower is wholly Pisanesque. If nature did it, it only did what 
human nature had already done at Pisa, and the Pisa Tower would 
only prove to be an accident that has a thousand intentional coun- 
terparts in the Cathedral. At Pisa culminated that remarkable amal- 
gamation of Greco-Byzantine subtlety and mediaeval exaltation 
which, for centuries to come, may still puzzle and astound the weak- 
lings and trucklers of later and decadent generations. 

Attention is called to the wave lines of the pilaster capitals on the 
north and south walls, Figs. 10, 11. They lead us back to the problem 
and purpose of the curves considered in Vol. VI., No. 4. Remark- 
able counterparts are found at Santa Maria del Giudici near Luc- 
ca; remarkable, not in the sense that such wave lines.are not found 
elsewhere; but remarkable in the sense that the modern sceptic has 


*This remark is also madein the last article on the score of the interior masonry 
stripings of the Pisa Cathedral as compared with the irregularities of casing in S. Mark’s. 
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a harder task than usuai to scoff down the proofs of constructive in- 
tention. Photographs and surveys for the wave-lines at Santa Maria 
del Giudici are in the possession of the Survey. 

Aside from the minor wave line the expert is requested to exam- 
ine the great curve of the pilaster caps. on the south wall. The meas- 
ures are best seen in Figs. 13, 13A. The curve (or bend) is best seen 
in Fig 10. The measures show the highest cap. (the seventh from the 
facade cap. inclusive) to be 2.79 higher than the fagade cap. and 2.92 
higher than the transept cap., and yet the arcades hug the string- 
course as far as the transept. Strange to say, this enormous bend 
of nearly three feet deflection wholly escapes detection in the total ef- 
fect of the south wall. I was first made aware of it by the measures. 
One easily sees the drop at the facade, but in the direction of the 
transept it wholly disappears in the deceptive effect of the arcades. 


It is evident from the measurements which have been offered that ail question 
and doubts raised by later repairs of masonry disappear when these measures are 
considered in mass. Asa matter of fact the plinth line of the Cathedral is new 
masonry throughout, excepting at the north-west angle (Fig. 9), and repairs for a foot 
or so above this line are quite general all around the building. There is a great deal 
of fresh masonry in the fifth bay on the south wall, and above this line there is occa- 
sional repair, but not much, in other quarters. The Survey possesses a series of 
photographs in 8 x Ia size and corresponding to the sections shown in Figs 8 and 9, 
which show the individual masonry blocks all around the building. It is easy to 
specify the repair blocks on these photographs by the freshness of surface and by the 
lack of weathering and discoloration. The method has been followed in these repairs 
by inserting fresh blocks as needed in each special instance, of size or height corre- 
sponding to those which have been removed. The Survey was also careful to take the 
actual surface levels on all sides of the building as well as the measures which were 
made to the plinth line. These levels are entered in detail on the ground-plan (Fig. 5) 
and are there connected with a summary for the levels of the oblique string-courses. 
The actual surface levels are also entered on the surveys for the north and south walls 
respectively. These remarks bear on the general attention which was given by the 
Survey to accurate detail. 


Should the question be asked as to the motive of bending down 
the masonry stripes at the fifth bay from the facade, the answer is, 
probably, that the lean of the facade would have been more easily de- 
tected if the stripes did not enter its corner pilasters in rectangular 
blocks. In such a case every block of the facade would have been 
necessarily cut obliquely, and in angles which would attract every 
eye. Thus the lean would be instantly detected. At present it gen- 
erally escapes notice. In the “Seven Lamps” the lean of the facade 
was noticed by Mr. Ruskin and is there attributed to settlement, 
but I am not acquainted with any other publication which mentions 
it. The fact was unknown, for instance, to a high architectural au- 
thority in Pisa, with whom I had the pleasure of conversing in 1895, 
and who was officially connected with the public monuments. 

The bent stripes are more easily noticed, but the logic which con- 
nects them with the fagade, in one proof for the constructive purpose 
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FIG. ‘I15.—THE, PISA. CATHEDRAL. 


From a point of view illustrating deceptive perspective results of the sloping string- 
courses. 


of both, has hitherto escaped the perception of the lynx-eyed nine- 
teenth century. Here again Mr. Ruskin ‘has ascribed the distortion 
to a settlement of the facade. The bent stripes are themselves more 
generally overlooked than the photographs would lead one to sup- 
pose. They have their counterparts in the galleries of the Pisa 
Cathedral (Vol. VI., No. 3, Figs. 6, 7); in the clerestory cornices at 
Cremona (Vol. VI., No. 4, p. 502), and in the outer masonry of 8. 
Alessandro at Lucca (for which the Survey has a photograph and a 
drawing, unpublished). They are, in my opinion, connected with the 
system of curves and bends treated at length in Vol. VI., Nos. 3 and 
4, but have also here the special purpose of avoiding an instanta- 
neous detection of the leaning facade, which would otherwise result 
from the use of striped masonry. 

As for the oblique string-courses of the north and south walls of 
the Pisa Cathedral, which are, as described, each two feet out of hor- 
izontal, I have supposed them to have the purpose of building in per- 
spective; for points of view similar to that of Fig. 15. Compare Vol. 
VI., No. 2. It must not be forgotten that there are slight obliquities 
in the corresponding lines of the transept string-courses, which drop 
to meet the side string-courses (see entries, Fig.5); and this also sug- 
gests a perspective purpose. That certain perspective tricks were em- 
ployed at Pisa in other buildings, and also otherwise in the Cathe- 
dral, is incontestable. I am, however, of the opinion that all such de- 
flections produce an effect of optical mystification and of “life’’ in- 
dependent of any direct effect of increased magnitude. If we admit 
a general fondness for obliquities and a general hatred for parallels 
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to have been common at Pisa, these string-courses lead us back once 
more to the problem of the Tower, and may be only another illustra- 
tion of the spirit which prompted its method, if not its eccentric ex- 
aggeration. 

The oblique string-courses are very generally overlooked by vis- 
itors to Pisa, as the eye tends to discount them from all points of 
view into the natural effects of another point of view. During my last 
stay in Pisa a very high French authority on Italian art consulted 
me on the point as to whether such an obliquity actually existed or 
whether he imagined it, which shows that it is not very conspic- 
uous. 

Another interesting feature of the north and south walls is the 
departure of the lines of arcades from the lines of the string-courses 
at the fifth bay. This is doubtless one more mystification, intended 
to avoid and break down the too obvious appearance of a rising 
obliquity. This mystification certainly had its effect on Mr. Rus- 
kin, for in the “Seven Lamps” we find him stating his doubt, in fac- 
ing the fifth bay of the south wall, whether the arcades fall or the 
string-course rises. The facts are that the arcades fall over a foot 
and a half, and that the string-course goes up six inches in the given 
five bays. On the north side it goes up a foot. See Fig. 14, where 
the measurement to.a level is entered for this point. 

In an earlier article we have presented the facts regarding the va- 
riations of arcade spacings on the given walls, and the proofs of con- 
structive intention. These arcade spacings are entered on surveys 
10, 11. On both walls the spacings diminish about two feet between 
the first and sixth bays. Finally, we shall not forget the curve in plan 
of the south wall. The survey of the curve is given in Fig. 5. A 
photograph of it was published in Fig. 6, Vol. VI., No. 4. The 
curves of the north wall have not been previously illustrated. Two 
of these curves are convex in plan, and begin at the second story 
(Fig. 4). Hence they are potentially open to the suspicion of thrust, 
and they were therefore omitted from my article on horizontal 
curves. The curves in elevation of the north wall are seen in the 
string-course and cornice in Fig. 7. These curves are in opposing 
directions, but the effect of a curve in elevation, which appears in 
the roof line, is partly due to an effect of the curve in plan, which is 
seen in Fig. 4. | 

As a final point regarding all preceding measurement it will be re- 
membered that I have proven in Vol. VI., No. 3, that the limit of 
error due to carelessness of the Cathedral masons can be stated as 
between eleven-hundredths and three-hundredths of a foot. Con- 
sult the arcade spacings of the transepts in Fig. 5, which tally within 
these limits. 
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FIG- 16.—NORTHWEST ANGLE OF S. MARK’S, VENICE. 


Showing a delicate forward lean and return bend. 


LANE 


It will probably be conceded, after the publication of this Paper, 
that the Pisa Cathedral facade leans by construction. Once more: 
What may have been the purpose? 

Possibly the bend or curve should be considered as the essential 
fact rather than the lean. From this point of view we find a con- 
structive tendency which is sympathetic with the use of vertical 
curves, bends and leans in interiors. (Vol. VII., No.1.) There are 
no straight vertical lines on the exterior of S. Mark’s at Venice, ex- 
cepting at the southwest angle, where the recent restoration has been 
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BiG jz LOR LIONTORSs: MARK’S FACADE, IN PROFILE, 


By sighting from foot of the picture the lower columns are seen to show a forward 
lean. The front column leans outward 1% inches. 


made. Aside from restorations, the vertical lines of the exterior of 
the lower main facade are, to my observation, all delicate forward 
leans, with a return above to the perpendicular. This appears, for 
instance, at the unrestored northwest angle, Fig. 16. The lower col- 
umns along the main front, aside from restorations, all appear to 
lean forward slightly. For instance, the front left column in Fig. 17 
leans forward 1} inches in a height of eight or nine feet. The col- 
umns above are either brought back to the perpendicular or leaned 
slightly backward. This can be seen in Vig. 17 for the farthest col- 
umns, by holding the bottom of the picttre to the eye and sighting 
down the page. I have also noticed this disposition of upper and 
lower columns on the choir of the Troja Cathedral. 

It is difficult to pin down the sceptic by a conclusive demonstra- 
tion in every one of these cases, but having pinned him down at Pisa 
as to the facade, I take the liberty of saying that possibly the system 
of vertical curves or of forward leans and return bends, was a fre- 
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FIG. 19.—FACADE OF S. MICHELE, PAVIA. 
The whole facade leans out about a foot, with return bend. 


quent one in Italo-Byzantine art. On this head witness the follow- 
ing facts: 

Mr. Heins, of Heins and LaFarge, has shown me among his pho- 
tographs an indubitable case of constructed vertical exterior curves 
(without lean) at the angles of the choir of the Cathedral at Verona. 

The choir of the Pisa Cathedral has an outward lean of fifteen 
inches with a return bend to the perpendicular Fig. 18). The 
amount of this lean, as revealed to me by plumbing from the upper 
gallery, with careful reference to discounting differences in the pro- 
jections of cornices and base mouldings, was an entire surprise. It 
had escaped the notice of our party of three during four weeks’ work 
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on the Cathedral. This plumb was taken after Mr. McKecknie left 
Pisa and the announcement of results was an entire surprise also to 


him. 


It subsequently turned out that our own photographs included this 
fact. Fig. 18 shows this lean and return bend, but not very success- 


fully, as the picture was not taken for the 
purpose and therefore does not give the 
details sufficient magnitude. There are 
absolutely no partings or cracks in the 
adjacent masonry, and these would have 
been inevitable in case of accidental set- 
tlement. 

We may, for the moment, best continue 
to debate the purpose of the leaning fa- 
cade at Pisa, by stating additional facts 
for other buildings. The facade of S. 
Michele at Pavia offers a fine instance of 
the forward lean and return curve. Our 
picture (Fig. 19) showing this facade does 
not illustrate the facts, and I have ex- 
plained in the last Paper that no Survey 
photographs were taken at Pavia. By 
plumb from the lower window on the cen- 
tre of the facade the lean of the walls was 
found to be six inches up to that height. 
The lean is continuous and uniform for 
all piers and wall surfaces. The whole 
front is about two and a half times higher 
than the point from which the plumb was 
taken. The front continues to lean above 
this point, gradually curving back toward 
the perpendicular, and the whole lean was 
estimated at eleven or twelve inches. 
There are no repairs to speak of on the fa- 
cade, and the directly adjacent side walls 
are all ancient masonry without breaks. 
Here partings and cracks would have 
been apparent if the facade had settled, 
but it seems incredible that a facade 
should settle in a curve which bends back 
to the perpendicular, for no thrust could 
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Fig. 20.—Block cut to a lean 
in the right portal of the fa- 
cade of S. Michele, Pavia. 


extend to the piers at the angles. Fig. 20 shows the cutting of one 
block in the right doorway of the facade. A similar cutting at the 
joints of blocks was noticed elsewhere on this facade. 

The fagade of S. Ambrogio at Milan, Fig. 21, leans out nine inches, 
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FIG. 21-—FACADE OF S. AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


The facade leans forward about eighteen inches, w.th return bend, according to memory. 


by plumb to the base of the first gallery. No plumb was taken above 
this point. The lean continues with a return bend (my notes add 
that the record for the bend is from memory). The whole facade is 
about two and a half times as high as the gallery plumbed and tite 
entire lean will be about eighteen inches. 

It appeared to me here that the masonry might have moved 
slightly in the upper story to exaggerate the constructive lean, but 
the lower story is tied in by cloister arcades of the same age as the 
church. 

Counterparts of such bends have been noticed hastily in Ss. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo at Bologna and in S. Agostino at Cremona. 

The facade of the Cathedral of Ferrara, Fig. 22, has a most pro- 
nounced forward lean, apparently without bending back. No other 
case without the return bend is known to me. By sighting on a 
cord held in the hand the lean was estimated by Mr. McKecknie at 
nine inches, but comparison of our photograph with other and better 
known measurements would suggest that this estimate is too low. 
As the photograph shows, there are no cracks in the side masonry, 
which appeared to me wholly ancient. 

The leaning facade of the Volterra Cathedral may be a dubious 
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FIG. 22.—THE LEANING FACADE OF FERRARA. 
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FIG, 23:-—THE LEANING TOWERS OF BOLOGNA. 


case. One side wall has undoubtedly yielded here and although there 
are no signs of settlement for the front, the side wall makes one sus- 
picious. This church was, however, begun by Niccolo Pisano, which 
again tends to make one credulous. For the buildings ascribed to 
Pisan architects, when employed away from home, invariably show 
some of the peculiarities which have been usually ascribed to earth- 
quakes, quicksands and other natural forces at Pisa. This holds at 
Volterra, as it does at Prato, Orvieto and Siena. Movement of the 
masonry appears probable in the facade of S. Pierino at Pisa, and of 
S. Simone Juda at Lucca. 


As 


So far it might appear, and especially from the exterior of S. 
Mark’s, that the vertical bends of facades are to be understood from 
the point of view which has already been suggested for the horizontal 
curves, and for the entasis, as more elastic and vital, less formal, and 
less rigid than straight lines. In other words, the bend and not the 
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lean would be the vital fact, especially as a receding bend, back of the 
perpendicular, would be clearly an artistically weakening and disa- 
greeable resort for the effect of a facade. 

Another, or an additional, explanation is suggested by the purpose 
which led Michael Angelo to build in a forward lean to the rear wall 
of the Sistine Chapel before undertaking the Last Judgment. The 
fact, not the purpose, is mentioned by Vasari, but this purpose was 
obviously to present the painting to the eye on one plane and with- 
out foreshortening of the upper figures. From this point of view 
the bending back to the perpendicular in mediaeval facades would be 
for the sake of stability, but the effort would be to present the facade 
to the eye as far as deemed safe, without foreshortening. 

In such construction there must be also an illusion of greater mag- 
nitude. In the gallery colonnades of the Pisa facade, for instance, the 
eye will be accustomed to a given amount of foreshortening for a 
given height and in so far as this effect is counteracted by a forward 
lean the eye will conceive greater magnitude for the columns than is 
the fact. 

Those who have studied the wonderful details of the animal cary- 
ings which decorate the cornices of the Pisa facade will understand 
the possibility of a wish to have them seen without foreshortening. 
The same point of view might hold for the carvings of S. Michele 
at Pavia (Fig. 19), and for the details of the facade of Ferrara (Fig. 
22), but cannot be conceived for the fagade of S. Ambrogio. 

On the whole, according to my observation, the leaning of fa- 
cades will have been a comparatively rare occurrence in Italian 
mediaeval art, and there is no doubt that the Pisa facade is the one 
which offers altogether the most remarkable illustration of delicate 
and careful construction, as well as the most thoroughly convincing 
proof of purpose, whatever that purpose may have been. It is im- 
portant to remember that constructed leaning faces, including inten- 
tional outward leans, have been found in ancient Greek construction 
by Penrose. 

Vitruvius directs that the entire temple facade shall have a forward 
lean, but no ancient example of the construction has survived. 


Wat ly 


The proposition has already been advanced that the Leaning 
Tower is the work of an age, whose men of genius were more apt to 
express their eccentricities or daring qualities in architecture than in 
literature. Given such instances of caprice as we find in the bent col- 
umn of Arezzo (Vol. VII., No. 1) or in the corkscrew-shaped spire of 
Gelnhausen, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, and given additionally a 


habit of building inconspicuous leans, like that of the Pisa Cathedral 
Vol. VIL.—3—4. 
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FIG. 24.—TORRE DEL PUBBLICO, RAVENNA. 


Leans on two sides and is built with a batter on both leaning sides. 


facade, for subtle and aesthetic purposes; it is then evident how the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa may have originated. To this suggestion we 
can add the corroboration that constructed leaning towers actually 
were built in other cases. 

Those at Bologna are generally conceded to have been construc- 
tive (Fig. 23), although Murray’s guide book ridicules this theory. 
Baedeker says of the Garisenda, which is 163 feet high and Io feet 
out of perpendicular, that “it is probably one of the few leaning 
towers in Italy whose obliquity has been intentional.” It is of this 
tower that Goethe says in his “Italian Journey:” “I explain this folly 
to myself as follows—lIn the time of civic tumults every great build- 
ing was a fortress for which every powerful family rdised a tower. 
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FIG. 25:—-TOWER OF §S, NICCOLA, AT, PISA. 


This tower has a delicate continuous curve toward the perpendicular; not well il- 
lustrated by the picture. 
Gradually this tower building became an affair of honor and of pleas- 
ure. Every one wished to boast of a tower, and when finally the up- 
right towers became too commonplace the leaning ones were 
built. And both architect and owner reached their aim. We over- 
look the multitude of upright towers and seek out the leaning ones.” 
This idea gains force when we recall the report of the mediaeval Ben- 
jamin of Tudela that there were 10,000 towers in Pisa. This report 
is accredited by conservative modern authors. The little village of 
San Gimignano, near Siena, still boasts thirteen towers. 

The Torre del Pubblico at Ravenna is an instance which has prob- 
ably not previously been noted by any publication as a constructed 
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FIG. 206.—VIEW OF THE LEANING BAPTISTERY OF PISA. 


leaning tower. It is built on both the leaning sides with a batter, and 
the brick masonry is all manifestly of one date and of homogeneous 
construction. This batter appears in a photograph which was pur- 
chased in Ravenna and has been slightly emphasized in a drawing 
made from the photograph by Mr. McKecknie, who has not seen the 
original (Fig. 24.) This batter must contemplate a reinforcement on 
the side of the lean, belonging to the original construction, and seems 
to make out a clear case of intention. 


Wald; 


It has been observed that the 
Leaning Tower of the Pisa Cathe- 
dral curves towards the perpendic- 
ular and that this probably sug- 
gested the story of a settlement and 
subsequent attempt at rectification, 
which has found credence with va- 
rious writers since the time of 
Vasari. But there is another bell 
tower in Pisa, that of S. Niccola, 
which was built by Niccolo Pisano, 
which also leans and which also 
curves toward the perpendicular. 
This tower now stands in such 
Fig. 27. Detail to show the base courses contact with other buildings that 


of the Pisa Baptistery. The leveis of ‘ 
Fig. 28 were taken at the plinth biocks. no conclusions can be drawn ex- 
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FIG. 28.—LEVELS OF THE BASE COURSES, PISA BAPTISTERY. 


They tilt downward nine inches in the general direction of the lean. 


cept from the curve. Our Survey omitted to take a photograph of 
this tower, owing to haste and want of time after finishing other 
surveys, but I have found a photograph among the pictures owned 
by Messrs. Heins and La Farge in which the curve appears. As its 
existence in the building is attested by the evesight of three ob- 
servers it has been thought best to reproduce the photograph, Fig. 25, 
although in the published dimensions the picture is only available as 
calling attention to a fact which has been attested by observations 
of the original building. . 
There are no theories of quicksand experts or of engineers to ex- 

plain why a completed tower should settle in a curve bending from 
the base toward the perpendicular, and it is not likely that the re- 
markable explanation suggested by Murray for the Leaning Tower 
ever had its counterpart in another building. Moreover, the curve 
of this tower is delicate and continuous, and is not produced by a 
successive straightening up of different stories of columns as in the 
Cathedral Campanile. 


VIII. 


That the Baptistery of Pisa leans is not generally known. There is 
an art dealer.of much intelligence in Pisa whose establishment is at 
the corner of the Via S. Maria and the Piazza del Duomo. He spends 
much of his leisure time on the corner, looking over towards the 
Baptistery, but he was much astonished when I showed him this 
lean, and it would thus appear that it is not generally known in Pisa. 
Fig. 26 shows the facts as they are seen from this corner, but it must 
not be forgotten that the forward lean of the Cathedral facade tends 
to accent and exaggerate the lean of the Baptistery. A rough cal- 
culation goes to show that this obliquity amounts to about seventeen 
inches. 
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I will now submit the survey for the levels of the base courses of 
the Pisa Baptistery, Fig. 28. How these base courses are actually ar- 
ranged does not clearly appear from the drawing which gives the 
levels. 

Hence the drawing (Fig. 27) for the lower masonry courses. Here 
it-appears that the height of the plinth blocks at which the levels are 
taken represents the height of three courses of masonry above the 
pavement and below the profiled moldings. : 

If the builders of the Baptistery had wished it to lean they would 
probably have laid out the kind of foundation which the levels of the 
plinth blocks prove that they actually did lay out. ‘These foundations 
tilt downward evenly and gradually exactly nine inches (.75) in the 
direction of the actual lean. 

It would be a tenable idea that the Pisa Baptistery (begun 1153); 
as contrasted with the Tower (begun 1174); represents an adherence 
to the subtler methods found in the choir and in the fagade of the Ca- 
thedral. It would be impossible to resist the conclusion, if this incon- 
spicuous lean of an entire round building be admitted as constructive, 
that we have in such leans one more illustration of a subtle dislike 
for mathematical formulas, of a wish to give a subtle variety and in- 
terest to the building. "i 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Leaning Tower is the 
work of bold and daring artists adopting, in their own aggressive 
spirit, methods which had long been practiced in less conspicuous 
ways. 


Wm. H. Goodyear. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: 


A STUDY IN DECORATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


4 ie new building of the Congressional Library draws such 

crowds of visitors that the cause of this popular interest is 
well worth seeking. Month after month, all through the Spring of 
1897, this absolutely naked building, without even a seat in it, 
except in the rotunda, and without a table, a book-case, a single 
book or portable work of art on exhibition has drawn visitors in 
crowds. The officers of the Watch in the building tell you that the 
average is fifteen hundred visitors a day, but it might well be greater 
than that and not surprise one who has noted the ingress and egress 
of the sight-seers. It is certain that the handbook which has been 
published by Messrs. Curtis and Cameron, of Boston, has, been a 
very successful undertaking, ‘very’ large editions of it having: been 
sold. The photographs of the building-also sell very largely; not 
only Mr. L. C. Handy’s excellent and cheap pictures, from which, 
with one or two exceptions, the illustrations of this article are drawn, 
but also the admirable “Copley Prints,” by Messrs. Curtis and Cam- 
eron, the subjects of which are generally the wall paintings which are 
so numerous and so splendid in this favored structure. 

It is undoubtedly true that the edifice, with its adornments, at- 
tracts more visitors in its capacity as a National building, and one 
situated in Washington, where sight-seeing is the order of the day, 
than it would if a building in private or in state ownership, and if 
located in one of our commercial cities. Nevertheless, the interest 
which this great crowd takes in the decoration of the building, its 
long and curious study of the details and the evident enjoyment 
which it takes in the novel spectacle of a building really rich and re- 
fined in its decorative character, is an inspiring one to any person 
who hopes for the growth of a living interest in fine art. 

The history of the building as a monument is rather complicated. 
Messrs. Smithmeyer and Pelz were the designers whose plans were 
accepted, ten years ago. In 1888, General Casey, Chief Engineer of 
the Army, was put in charge of the work, and Mr. Pelz continued as . 
one of the chief designers. Mr. Bernard R. Green was the engineer 
in charge at this time and continues still in control of the building. 
In 1892, Mr. Edward Pearce Casey, son of General Casey, was ap- 
pointed architect and director of the adornments of the building. 
The architectural work was far advanced when he undertook it, and 
much of the ornamental detail of the interior had been designed 
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before his advent, even when put in place tinder his direction. It 
will be seen, then, that the question as to who designed any given 
capital, or frieze, or entrance-way may be difficult, and, yet, in each 
individual case it is not hard to discover, beyond a doubt, whose 
design a given part of the building embodies. This much, at least, 
is certain; Mr. Casey has had the chief direction of the ornamenta- 
tion furnished by the eminent sculptors and painters whose work is, 
perhaps, the chief attraction to the larger part of the visiting public; 
while the purely architectural details are more commonly the work 
of the earlier directors of the undertaking. 

The plans of the building, Figures 1 and 2, suffice to show its gen- 
eral arrangement, for the wing not given in each plan is precisely 
like the one on the opposite side, except that in the first story plan 
the arrangement of reading-rooms for members of Congress is not 
repeated in the northern wing. The view of the exterior taken from 
the northwest, which is given in Figure 3, should be studied in con- 
nection with the plans, that one may gain an intimate sense of the 
arrangement of the whole structure. The plans show how the read- 
ing-room occupies the greater part of the central octagon; with al- 
coves around this for students and also for the reference library; the 
octagon being 140 feet wide over all, or very little smaller than the 
British Museum reading-room; although the dome itself, in the 
American example, is carried on piers far within the perimeter and is 
brought down to too feet. The stack-rooms reach from the octagon 
to the curtains, on the north, south and east; while on the west there 
is only space for a double lobby between the octagon and the En- 
trance Pavilion. The general plan may be considered economical, 
practical, such as to utilize aright the abundant. space allowed the 
building, but it gives no evidence of being part of a strong archi- 
tectural conception. The exterior, which results from it, is of no 
real consequence, except for its detail. It is not, of course, of any 
ereat value as a work of art, in its general system or .distribution. 
The dome is not very dignified nor very graceful. The great portico 
with coupled columns resting on a second basement and adorning a 
central pavilion is neither very novel nor very impressive considering 
its size and costliness, and the side pavilions are notably feeble and 
inconsequent. That false idea of grandeur which consists mainly in 
hoisting a building up from a reasonable level of the ground, mainly 
in order to secure for it a monstrous flight of steps which must be 
surmounted before the main door can be reached, has prevailed here 
as in other buildings erected by the government. It is not quite so 
great an offender in this respect as the Capitol, but the same spirit is 
in it. The curtain walls between the pavilions, with their long rows 
of uniform windows with their frontons alternating round and 
pointed is a common property of the conservative architect’s office, 
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and these are neither better nor worse than scores of their congeners 
in the cities of the Union. There is, however, some architectural 
appropriateness of general plan and design, a certain fitness of the 
building for its purposes which, though not visible to the spectator 
who approaches the building and looks up at it, may yet be guessed 
at by the comparison of the bird’s-eye view with the plan. The courts 
are very spacious and the walls are not so high proportionally as to 
shut out light, even from the basement windows. The walls of the 
courts are everywhere faced with brick, but with granite enough in- 
terspersed to lead up properly to the granite superstructure of the 
great central pavilion and the smaller pavilions as well. That is to 
say, as it had been decided in advance that the attics of all these pa- 
vilions should show walls of granite on their side to correspond with 
the rest of the exterior, this topping-out with granite is provided for 
within by the free use of the same material in the lower walls of the 
court. The stack-rooms, north and south of the great octagon and 
the small stack-room to the east have very simple fronts on the great 
courts, the windows arranged in regular vertical rows with scarcely 
any break between the openings, and these rows alternate with con- 
tinuous solid piers, the whole forming just the design that should 
be given to an office building in one of our commercial cities. The 
sash are all fixed and there are outside galleries for the necessary 
cleaning of the glass. A certain number of books will be accommo- 
dated in the octagon itself, in the alcoves which surround the great 
reading-room, and the arrangement is such that two millions of vol- 
umes can be perfectly well housed in the stack-rooms plus these 
alcoves. The great rooms in the curtains and those rooms, also 
large, though not so large, in the four corner pavilions, are mostly 
left at present for the undetermined purposes of the future. The 
rooms of the upper story are elaborately adorned, the pavilions with 
paintings of considerable significance, the curtain galleries with 
merely decorative coloring. In the first story, also, the rooms and 
corridors on the west front to the north and to the south of the 
main stair-hall are both decorated with paintings of importance. All 
these rooms as here enumerated may be taken as museum-rooms— 
as exhibition rooms—as rooms in which the artistic and historical 
treasures of the Library may be exposed, and those not named 
above, that is to say, the greater number of the large halls in the 
first story may be taken as appropriated for special libraries and for 
general work of cataloguing books, packing, binding and the rest 
of the private business of a great library. It is evident, however, 
that there is vastly more room in these halls than is likely to be re- 
quired for all these purposes taken together. After all the services 
of a vast public library have been provided for in the first oor and 
the basement, and after all the conceivable needs of exhibition room 
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shall have been filled, there will still remain a great deal of space 
which for generations to come may look in vain for a yroper use. 
It is, therefore, entirely reasonable, what the managers of the build- 
ing tell the visitor—namely, that while the present stacks will hold 
two millions of volumes, a not radical change in the building will 
provide fully as much space in addition. Now, it may be interesting 
to note that accommodations for four millions of volumes would just 
about house the greatest library in the world—namely, the National 
Library at Paris; for this great establishment is put down as holding 
about two million and a half of bound volumes with, perhaps, a 
million pamphlets and the like, and some twenty thousand portfolios 
and folio books in the department of prints. That great library pos- 
sesses also collections of MSS. and of coins and medals and other 
antique treasures of art which the Library of Congress can never 
hope to include among its possessions. The conclusion seems to 
be that the whole great library of Paris, always excepting those of 
its possessions which form no part of the library in the strict sense, 
could be housed in the building now existing in Washington. As 
for the dimensions of this structure, if any New Yorker is curious 
to know just how big it is, let him walk around the distributing reser- 
voir, on the site of which the New York Public Library, composed 
of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, is to be erected. The 
lot of ground on which the reservoir now stands is almost exactly 
as large as the Library building at Washington, for this latter meas- 
ures 468 feet in length, outside the first story walls, and 336 feet, 74 
~ inches in depth. 

The exterior of the building is not very richly adorned with sculp- 
ture, but there are a few works of importance, such as the reliefs in 
the spandrels above the three main entrance-doorways. These, 
which stand for Literature, Science and Art, are the work of Mr. 
B. L. Pratt, whose work we shall find again in the interior of the 
building. A reference to Figures 5 and 6 below will aid the reader 
at this point. In the circular windows within the great colonnade 
of the entrance pavilion are portrait busts by three different sculp- 
tors, Messrs. Herbert Adams, F. W. Ruckstuhl and J, Scott Hart- 
ley. Above, in the attic of the Entrance-Pavilion, and where the 
angles of this large structure are emphasized by secondary pavilions 
of slight projection, two rounded frontons, having each its tym- 
panum filled with sculpture in high relief, and two vigorously mod- 
elled telamones to support it are the work of Mr. William Boyd, who 
appears also to have modelled the strongly-emphasized band of or- 
namental sculpture above the portrait busts and behind the Corin- 
thian columns of the central colonnade. All this sculpture is well 
subordinated to the building, except, perhaps, the broad band of 
decoration last named, concerning the propriety of which there may 
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be grave doubts. The very considerable display of enriched capztals, 
both of columns and pilasters—of festoons around labels and of ara- 
besques above windows, is effective in making the Entrance-Pavilion 
an enriched and brilliant one instead of the cold pseudo-classic em- 
bodiment of formulas which it might so easily have been; but none 
of this sculpture is of first-rate importancein itself. Muchless effective 
as a part of the building, however interesting in a scientific way, are 
the “ethnological heads” which are carved upon the key-stones of the 
lower row of arches. All of this sculpture, together with the bronze 
doors, tells upon the exterior; and yet the exterior is not a very im- 
portant piece of decorative architecture; chiefly because no one in- 
telligence has been called in to combine this very considerable 
amount of valuable material into a common whole. To rightly dis- 
cuss and criticise this exterior, we should have to lay before our 
readers at least a dozen photographs of detail because of the im- 
portance of this detail in itself; but even then, we should have to 
end as we begin by the statement that the detail is not so used as to 
make up with the building proper an important architectural com- 
position. It is a kind of warning of what is to come when it is said, 
roughly, that the building is rich within and plain without; while 
yet it has to be said that there is so much detail of some value lav- 
ished upon the rather plain outside. 

A word must be said about the great double perron and its ap- 
proaches, for if this rather absurd means of expense and display 
must be admitted, it is well that it should be made as superb as pos- 
sible; and it cannot be denied that the great “stoop” in question is 
very well distributed. The plan, Figure 4, shows the general dispo- 
sition of this great flight of steps with the carriage-drive which, 
mounting a slight ascent, passes under the great platform of entrance 
and allows persons descending from vehicles to enter the front doors 
of the basement story. Figure 5 gives a general view of this very 
sumptuous system of approaches, and suggests the magnificent op- 
portunities there are for the placing of statues on the twenty-four 
pedestals, more or less, which are not occupied by bronze lamp- 
stands. The Fountain of Neptune, the work of Mr. Hinton Perry, 
is shown in this view, Figure 5, and Figure 6 shows the same foun- 
tain in detail, but with the disadvantage that the water is drawn off. 
The definite level fixed for the water may be supposed to be about 
where the frogs are seated, so that the great eel in the foreground 
will be about half submerged. It is hardly fair to judge this fountain 
until the water-jets are playing and the bronze figures are seen 
through the mingled veil of water in mass and in spray. Moreover, 
according to the description in the handbook, there are still more 
figures to be put in place. 

The building may be entered on the basement floor from which 
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‘a subordinate system of stairs leads to the main stairhall, or it may 
be entered on the first story through three doorways which are filled 
by bronze doors of great beauty. The central door, the design of 
Mr. Macmonnies, has for the general subject of its decoration, the 
art of printing. The doors of the Northern Entrance are the design 
of the late Olin Warner, and embody the general idea of Tradition. 
The doors to the south were also designed by Mr. Warner, but, 
being unfinished at the time of his death, are in the hands of Mr. 


RIG. 5. 


Herbert Adams for completion, and are not yet (May, 1897) in place. 
Passing through either of these doorways, the visitor enters a large 
vestibule, the decorations of which he hardly notices because of the 
flood of light which fills the great stair-hall beyond, and because 
of the elaborate adornments of that hall. Figure 7 shows what the 
visitor finds in front of him—namely, a view from the center of the 
main vestibule at the more northern of the two flights of stairs, and 
some little of the sculptured decoration of the vestibule itself. The 
figures which adorn the great consoles carrying the girders of the 
ceiling are modelled by Mr. Herbert Adams. There are two dif- 
ferent figures which are repeated in pairs throughout the vestibule. 
The architectural forms here are not very refined, nor is the general 
effect very impressive. It will be best, perhaps, to turn away from 
the great staircase and follow the vestibule itself toward the north; 
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turning, then, into the more northerly of the two side vestibules 
which we may as well at once call the Northern Vestibule. F igure 
8 represents this vestibule and introduces us at once to the richer 
adornments of the building. At this point the visitor begins to 
realize the important fact that he is within the most ornate and, 
moreover, the most interesting building in the United States. If 
he is familiar with the monumental structures of Europe he finds 
himself, now, not unpleasantly reminded of them, and yet what is 


FIG. 6. 


around him is in no respect a close copy of anything which he re- 
members abroad. Details, indeed, may-be of the well-worn patterns, 
and the curved arabesques of certain panels as well as the set pat- 
terns in parts of the mosaic may seem to him old acquaintances; 
but the general scheme of adornment is like nothing that he has 
seen elsewhere. In this Northern Vestibule, for instance, the system 
of decoration by means of paintings in lunettes above walls faced 
with marble, treated architecturally with some richness, beneath mo- 


saic-covered vaults, is like nothing elsewhere, simple as the general 
Vol. VII.—3—5. 
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programme may be. The paintings of the lunettes are by Mr. 
Charles Sprague Pearce. The vaults above them, which, it is sat- 
isfactory to know, are the solid vaults which they appear to be and 
not plaster shams, are covered with mosaic carried out by Mr. 
Herman T. Schladermundt, under the general direction of Mr. 
Casey, and the floors are also laid in mosaic of simple design. The 
marble work of the walls is all apparently from the designs of Mr. 
Paul J. Pelz. It has been thought by some persons that the paint- 
ings suffer from the strong contrast of color given by the mosaics 
of the vaults. That is not the impression made upon the present 
writer; nor was it felt as more than a momentary suspicion by any- 
one with whom he has discussed the subject in the presence of the 
paintings themselves. It is not to be forgotten how very powerful is 
the delicate gradation of representative and expressional painting as 
compared with the coarser and more abrupt contrasts of color pat- 
terns of any sort. Even as, in the exterior of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
at Florence, the very slender lines of moulding prevail over the bold 
and rough rustications around them, so a small piece of highly-fin- 
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ished painting, as of flesh, drapery and landscape, will carry it over 
almost anything in the way of set patterns in flat or nearly flat color, 
It will be an extremely valuable experience if a semi-translucent 
coat of light gray could be passed over the mosaics of one or two 
of these vaults that we might see whether the paintings would be 
more perfectly set off by such a diminished intensity of the color 
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system of the mosaic. It is probable that we should see this tinting 
washed off with satisfaction. As for the paintings themselves, what 
they have for a general subject is “The Family,” and the painting in 
the large lunette, plainly shown in Figure 8, speaks of the end of 
the day and the season of repose. On the left of the spectator the 
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lunettes which are visible represent Labor, Study, and, in the cor- 
ner, Recreation. The lunette of which only a small piece is visible, 
on the extreme left, is the one which is most admired by visitors; 
its special subject is Religion or Worship. These paintings are, it 
may be noted, in an artistic sense, about midway between the highly 
conventional and severely restrained compositions of Mr. Vedder 
and the much freer and more pictorial work of Mr. Alexander and 
others. In fact, these pictures by Mr. Pearce are very typical of 


FIG. Q. 


the general character of the mural paintings throughout the build- 
ing; and, as a consequence, this Northern Vestibule stands well for 
all of the interior except the great staircase hall. 

Passing through the doorway, which shows so brilliantly lighted 
beneath the lunette “Recreation,” one enters the corridor of the 
West North Curtain; to take the words of the lettering on the plans. 
The lunettes of this corridor are painted by Mr. Edward Simmons. 
Their subject is the Nine Muses; and the one plainly visible in 
Figure 9, at the end of the corridor, is Calliope. It is greatly to be 
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regretted that we can offer no other and no better view of these in- 
teresting pictures. The peculiarity of their composition is, the dom- 
inating position held by one large, seated figure; heavily draped and 
posed in a stately way, while the accessories are severely subordin- 
ated. The pictures suffer from the much too pronounced details and 


the extremely harsh painting and gilding in the vaults above them 
where a peculiarly disagreeable orange-colored gold is very freely 
used. The rooms opening out of this corridor are not important in 
their decoration. 

Returning to the main vestibule and passing through it south- 
ward, the visitor enters what we will call the Southern Vestibule, 
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which is represented in Figure 10. The conditions of this part of 
the building are in all respects similar to those which govern the 
Northern Vestibule. The paintings in the lunettes are by Mr. H. 
O. Walker; his general 
Subject @isesLaviiGr te Celi, 
and this general subject is 
treated in the largest lu- 
nette—the one opposite 
the spectator in Figure Io. 
The pictures which are un- 
seen in this illustration, but 
which fill the lunettes on 
the right or south side, are 
of such compositions as 
The Boy of Winander, for 
Wordsworth; The Dead 
Adonis, for Shakespeare, 
and the like. On the left 
of the illustration are seen 
the arches which lead to 
the Main Vestibule—to the 
southern ramp of the main 
staircase — and beyond to 
the stairs leading to the 
basement story. The reader 
will observe how, through- 
out this first story,in all the 
large vestibules and corri- 
dors, there obtains one 
uniform system of marble- 
faced walls and Lie of the same or nearly the same height, about 12 
feet, with vaults springing directly from the level cornice which finishes 
the wall. This uniformity of treatment greatly enhances the general ef- 
fect. The Southern Vestibule, in which we are now standing, is one bay 
longer than the northern one, as the plan will explain. Turning 
out of it to the right, one enters the long corridor of the West South 
Curtain, Figure 11. The paintings here are as much bullied by the 
harsh gilding and the generally unrefined character of the decora- 
tions overhead, as are those of Mr. Simmons described above. 
These pictures are by Mr. Walter McEwen and their general sub- 
ject is the Greek Heroes. In Figure 11, the lunette at the end of 
the passage is that of Hercules, and that on the right of the spec- 
tator, Jason, who is represented as persuading the young men of 
the Minyae to sail with him in the Argo. The door at the end of 
the corridor, beneath “the Hercules lunette,” enters a richly- adorned 
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lobby which leads to the Senate Reading-Room. The doors on the 
right lead to the House Reading-Room, which is the subject of the 
next illustration, Figure 12. It is not very successful as a piece of 
combined decoration. The carved tympanums of the doorways are, 
indeed, very beautiful work by Mr. Herbert Adams; but these hardly 
affect the general tone of the adornments, in which, of course, 
color has by far the most important place; for strong color, when 


FIG. 12. 


present, necessarily predominates and determines the character of 
the apartment. It seems to have been thought that our representa- 
tives in Congress would prefer a room decorated in what used to 
be called the “steamboat” style; as, indeed, the general character 
of the room is violent and unrestful. The mantel-piece, at the end 
of the room, and the corresponding one which forms the subject of 
Figure 13, are unfortunate in their surroundings. They should re- 
ceive especial attention. The mosaics which fill the large panels 
are from the designs of Mr. Frederic Dielman. 

Returning through the corridor shown in Figure 11, and crossing 
the Southern Vestibule, one enters the Eastern Vestibule by cross- 
ing a corner of the main stair-hall. This Eastern Vestibule is the 
subject of Figure 14. The lunettes here are painted by Mr. John W. 
Alexander, and the general subject is the Evolution of the Book, 
or, perhaps, the evolution of literature. The lunettes seen in the 
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illustration are the two final ones of the series, having for their spe- 
cial subjects the MS. Book with the Monks at work in the scrip- 
torium and the Printed Book with the master printer looking at 
proof while the journeyman pulls hard at the lever of the hand-press. 
The mosaics which adorn the vaults are, here, full of emblematic 
and allusive design upon which we cannot dwell. They are per- 
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haps not altogether as happy in effect as those in the Northern and 
Southern Vestibules; but this is partly caused by the less grace- 
ful form of the Vault itself, which is much wider and flatter, and 
in which the penetrations of the lunettes are less agreeably pro- 
portioned to the main cylinder. The archways on the right, in 
Fig. 14, lead to a secondary and narrow vestibule beyond which 
is a still smaller lobbv adorned by admirable paintings of Mr. 
Elihu Vedder. On the right of the spectator, one of the Vedder 
lunettes is dimly seen, in deep shadow. It is through this lobbyand be- 
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neath the largest of the Vedder lunettes that one enters the great read- 
ing-room. Figure 15 gives the interior of the reading-room looking 
southward. On the right is, not seen in the illustration, the princi- 
pal entrance; the only entrance for visitors and students. The great 
piers, eight in number, which carry the vaulting, are of Numidian 
marble for the greater part of their height, resting on high dados 


FIG, 53 


and pedestals of Tennessee marble; the color of this latter is dark 
purple, and that of the columns and pilasters, up to the capital, is 
a peculiar reddish brown; the capitals themselves being gilded. 
Money-saving contrivances are rather freely used here; the marble 
facing which we have described is but a facing to piers of solid 
brickwork, and the capitals are of plaster. In like manner, above, 
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the wagon vaults over the lunettes, the pendentives of the dome, 
and the great dome itself are all plaster simulacre. No doubt it is 
all strong enough and will endure, but any admiration one may feel 
for it is such admiration as clever scene-painting calls for. Archi- 
tecture, in the highest sense, it is not. As a decorative design it 
is, however, fortunate. The great columns fills the re-entrant angle 


FIG. 16. 


cleverly, and the proportions of the great piers to the vaulting re- 
mind one pleasantly of the best eighteenth century designing. The 
screens between the great piers are of yellow Siena marble, and it is 
recognized that there is in the design of these a rather violent tran- 
sition from the severe Roman arcade of the lower row to the fanciful 
Renaissance arcade of seven arches above. By means of this change 
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in the system, however, the statues on the pedestals of the parapet 
are brought to their right places; they are well spaced with regard 
to one another and to the great piers. These statues are badly placed 
to be seen from the floor of the reading-room, for they are seen 
against a dark background of solid wall, while, immediately above 
them, there are the great lunettes filled with clear glass through 
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which there pours a flood of light which dazzles the spectator. 
There are symbolical figures above the entablature of the great piers; 
these are also of plaster, but they are none the worse for that. It 
is announced that they will be cast in bronze or cut in marble when 
Congress allows of that additional outlay; and to put them into the 
more costly and more enduring material will be to do them deserved 
honor. Yet, as long as the broad entablature above, with its elab- 
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orate floral sculpture, its cartouches and their supporters continue 
to be of plaster, and while the same less expensive material is used 
for the decorative figures in the pendentives and the very elaborate 
entablature below at the springing of the lunette-arches, so long 
the architectural display does not require the change from plaster 
to bronze. Let it be clearly understood that nine-tenths of the im- 


FIG. “15. 


portant sculpture which the modern world produces is exhibited for 
the first time in plaster, is judged by fellow artists and by the public 
while still in the plaster; that, in short, sculpture is a matter of 
pure form, indifferent to the material in which that form is em- 
bodied. Never let us despise plaster, or stucco, or gesso, or chunam, 
or gatch; these easily-managed and inexpensive materials are the 
most convenient things in the world, and without them the plastic 
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arts could hardly be practiced. It is only when they are used to 
cover up a cage of wood or iron while their surface is moulded into 
forms which are those of continuous, solid masonry, that these ma- 
terials can, even for a moment, seem contemptible. As for the sym- 
bolical figures themselves they are of singular importance individ- 
ually and in conjunction with the general design; but there is cry- 
ing need of their being advanced into the rotunda and being thus 
freed from their much too close contact with the spandrels and the 
archivolts behind. It must be observed that each spandrel is also 
a pendentive, and, therefore, has a surface which rounds inward as 
it rises, and seems to force the head of the statue away from its 
proper pose. The broad top of the cornice at that point would allow 
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these statues to be set two feet further toward the centre of the 
dome, and that is what is important. 

The connection of these symbolical statues with the bronze por- 
traits and ideal portraits below them on either side, must be noted. 
Illustration Figure 16 shows two of the bronze portrait statues, 
the Shakespeare, by Mr. Frederick Macmonnies, and Chancellor 
Kent, by Mr. George Bissell. These two statues, however, are not 
a group, but each one of them forms, with the symbolical statue 
nearest to it and the bronze portrait on the other side of that, a 
group of three figures with special significance. Thus, Figure 1 5 
shows, high on the left, the symbolical figure of Law, by Mr. Paul 
Bartlett, and shows below, to the left, the Solon, by Mr. Ruckstuhl, 
and a little to the right, the Kent, named above. The vacant ped- 
estal seen above the great pier on the right in Figure 1s, has since 
received the statue of Poetry, by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and the flanking 
bronzes of this group are the Shakespeare already named and the 
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Homer, by Mr. Louis St. Gaudens. So, in Figure 17, there is seen 
in the distance the symbolical figure of History, the work of Mr. 
Daniel C. French; and, flanking this, the bronze statue of Herodo- 
tus, also by Mr. French, and Gibbon, by Mr. Charles H. Niehaus. 
The two bronze figures in the foreground are, on the right, Robert 
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Fulton, by Mr. Edward C. Potter, which statue is one of the sup- 
porters of the symbolical figure Commerce; and Plato, by Mr. john 
J. Boyle, one of the supporters of Philosophy. 

The dome is an unsatisfactory design, as seen from within, pan- 
eled with caissons too small and too strongly marked in form and 
color; a restless, rather than a dignified composition. It is covered 
thick with arabesques, which are, as nearly as possible, thrown away. 
This dome culminates in one of the noblest pieces of mural decora- 
tion of modern times; the paintings of the so-called Collar, which 
is a nearly flat band twelve feet wide. This has been adorned by Mr. 
Edwin H. Blashfield with a really superb composition of seated al- 
legorical figures. As it stands this great design does not tell forcibly 
upon the decorative effect of the rotunda. Even in connection with 
the very beautiful painting which fills the circle above—the circle 
which forms the ceiling of the lantern and is a keystone to the com- 
position below—these paintings do not affect the interior. Whether a 
simpler and, therefore, a better conventional decoration of the dome 
below would help this, it is hard to say. As it now is there is only 
to record the presence of a very fine piece of decorative painting 
which, its scale, its distance from the eye, its lightness, and its sur- 
roundings will not allow to do its full work of decoration. 

Leaving the rotunda one comes out into the Eastern vestibule 
and into the main stair-hall. Figure 18 gives the view which the 
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visitor has as he turns to look back at the entrance to the read- 
ing-room. ‘The richly-adorned archway which is called ‘the com- 
memorative arch” has on its attic, which forms the parapet for the 
upper floor, a long inscription recording the names of the directors 
of the building and the dates. The sculptures in the spandrels of 
the arch are those important reliefs by the late Olin L. Warner, 
“The Students,” which were exhibited in the plaster at the Archi- 
tectural League Exhibition two or three years ago. Beneath this 
arch is seen a part of that elaborate mosaic ceiling of the Eastern 
vestibule, and beyond this again, the largest of Mr. Vedder’s 
lunettes, “Government,” the central idea. And now, one hesitates © 
whether to leave unnoticed, for the moment, the varied and really 
magnificent display of decorative art in the great staircase hall, and 
to go on, upstairs, to the galleries and pavilions of the second story. 
It is an anomaly which, however, one accepts, that this great hall 
of entrance and ascent is the most ornate part of the building, and 
also contains the largest superficial area of any single pavilion; more 
even than the great octagon of the reading-room. It is also full of 
ornamental art of many different kinds, and it seems better to finish 
our account of the building by noting its artistic contents as we 
finally descend the stairs. If, therefore, we take the northern flight 
of stairs and reach the second story (see Figure 2), we may at once 
enter the West North Gallery. This large room, lighted by win- 
dows on either side, is almost exactly like the one shown in our 
Figure 20. The main difference between the West North Gallery 
and the West South Gallery shown in Figure 20 is this, that the 
paintings in the broad lunettes in the more northerly of the two 
halls are by Mr. Gari Melchers, and represent War and Peace. 
Passing through this gallery, then, we enter the North West Pa- 
vilion, which is decorated by Mr. William de Leftwich Dodge with 
four great tympanums and with that very important circular paint- 
ing in the ceiling, which painting was exhibited not so very long 
ago, in the rooms of the American Art Association, on Madison 
Square. Fig. 19 shows one angle of this North West pavilion with 
parts of two of the lunettes, Music and Science; and between them 
the rondel in high relief, Winter, by Mr. Pratt, one of the same 
series of four which is repeated in all the pavilions. It can be partly 
seen from Figure 19 how very awkward is the architectural form 
given to these corner pavilions; but it cannot be seen how bad is 
the effect of the extremely low and flat cupola seeming to bear 
heavily upon the very inadequate pendatives where the Pratt ron- 
dels are, and seeming to crush the flat and low lunettes in which 
are Mr. Dodge’s paintings. The reason given for the clumsiness of 
this design is the necessity supposed to exist of keeping the vault 
low, so that the attic story of each corner pavilion should be left 
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open and free as a separate room. It would have been a small sac- 
rifice of space and of immeasurable value to the interior effect of 
the building had these corner pavilions been devoted, above the 
floor of their second story, to one well-proportioned and stately 
apartment, nearly fifty feet each way, and of about the same height. 


FIG, 21. 


Equally well if, indeed, it were essential to keep the attic room, the 
present height would have served all purposes of architectural effect, 
but, obviously, with a totally different system of design. Where 
would be the objection to a heavily-framed floor with girders and 
deeply-recessed panels between them? One immense advantage of 
such a floor, of which the underside should act as the roof of this 
great room, which have been the giving to Mr. Dodge—as in the 


other pavilions to his brother artists—parallelograms to cover with 
Vol. VII.—3—6. 
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his elaborate allegorical designs instead of the most ungainly lunettes 
which the present system has provided. 

Returning now to the central stair-hall and crossing it towards the 
south, still on the second floor, the visitor enters the West South 
Gallery, shown in Figure 20. The paintings in the lunettes of this 
room are those important designs by Mr. Kenyon Cox, studies for 
which have been exhibited in New York. The subjects of the 
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FIG. 22. 


paintings are The Arts and The Sciences, of which the latter is 
shown in Figure 20. Astronomy is seated high in the center, 
Mathematics and Physics are on the spectator’s left, Botany and 
Zoology on the right. The gallery, itself, has not an important 
architectural character, having a painfully transparent sham of a 
plaster vault for its ceiling and extremely feeble treatment of the 
walls with a huddle of window-trims and pilasters, as if a scrap of 
solid wall would offend. The proportions of the room are not bad, 
but its effect depends chiefly upon the painted lunettes for its adorn- 
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ment. It is, therefore, the more to be regretted, perhaps, that the 
tone of color of the two paintings is disappointingly pale. The very 
noble and refined line-composition might have been clothed in 
warmer color, one thinks, with advantage to the pictures themselves 
and to the room which they complete. Figure 21 is one of the long 
museum halls in the curtains, this one being that which fills the 
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FIG, 23. 


south curtain, and is nearly 220 feet in length. These rooms, with 
their skylights, are rational and well-fitted to their purpose; nor will 
the plaster cornices and coves look so unreasonably heavy when 
the cases, tables, etc., shall have been put in place. Perhaps there 
will always be the look of sagging in the middle which such a flat 
roof with skylights is apt to present. Much might be done with 
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these rooms with more carefully-considered coloring. Chromatic 
decoration is, with us, a secret known only to those masters who 
are also masters of descriptive and expressional painting. There 
are, indeed, several artist-painters who have not by nature that power 


FIG. 24. 


of artistic expression which a few of their abler comrades possess, 
but who have the color sense and are excellent in such painting of 
traditional ornament as our books of examples furnish. The de- 
signing of patterns—borders, scrolls and friezes—is, indeed, a lost 
art, but if one of those able colorists could be given a free hand in 
these cheerless galleries, these galleries might be greatly aided in 
their architectural effect. 
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The low door, on the left, in Figure 21, leads to the south stack, 
and the three doors at the end, lead directly into the South East 
Pavilion, in which the paintings are by Mr. R. L. Dodge and Mr. 
Garnsey. The South West Pavilion, behind us, in Figure 21, is 
decorated by Mr. George W. Maynard. There is still a fourth pa- 
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vilion on this floor—namely, that at the northeast angle of the build- 
ing, which is called the Pavilion of the Seals, and is adorned with 
paintings which are more abstract and less descriptive than those 
in the other pavilions. The paintings are by Mr. W. B. Van Ingen 
and Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey. | 


FIG. 25. 
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If, now, we pass northward out of the West South Gallery where 
Mr. Cox’s pictures are (see Figure 20), we enter the staircase hall 
by the three doors seen on the right in Figure 22. This part of 
the second story hall is called the South Stair-Gallery of the En- 
trance Pavilion. In Figure 22 the spectator is standing at the ex- 


FIG. 26. 


treme front, or western end of this broad corridor, and on his left 
is the well-hole of the great staircase. The vaulting over his head 
is no longer of masonry, but is mere form without substance. The 
walls, pilasters, columns, pedestals, and the rest of the architectural 
frame-work is either faced with or composed of grayish white veined 
marble, and the rounded surfaces of the ceiling are covered with 
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painting in vivid colors of such character as the sixteenth century 
artists of Italy made up from their study of Roman remains. If 
the spectator turns on his heel and looks northward, he has before 
him nearly the view given in Figure 23. The great corridor before 
him is the West Stair-Gallery, and the well-hole of the great stair- 
case is on his right. The windows on the left look out toward the 
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FIG. 27. 


Capitol and the round ones which fill.the lunettes above are those 
in which are placed the portrait busts already spoken of in our 
description of the exterior. Again, if the spectator walks half way 
along this corridor towards the north, he will have, looking north- 
east, the view given in Figure 24. The reader is requested to study 
the plan at this point and to note the unusual disposition of the 
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coupled columns. A comparison of the plan with these three illus- 
trations, 22, 23 and 24, will show how these pairs of columns are all 
set north and south, with the result that those pairs of columns 
which follow one another across the Entrance Pavilion from east to 


west seem to have a very heavy wall to carry, while whatever 
wall may be carried on the coupled columns in the other rows can 
only be a thin one. It is not asserted that the actual construction 
of the pavilion requires this arrangement of very heavy cross walls 
marking the subordinate pavilions on the west front with thinner 
walls connecting; but it is evident that this is a perfectly conceiva- 
ble system of construction, and that the result in the architectural 
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effect of the interior is most fortunate. This disposition of the pairs 
of columns gives singular vivacity and play to the perspective of 
the interior. It is rare that a modern using the Roman orders would 
consent to treat them so informally and make them his servants and 
helpers; his tools to work with instead of his unchangeable tradition. 

Figure 25 is the North Stair-Gallery seen by one who looks east- 
ward; the great doors on the left being those which lead to the 
West North Gallery, the one where Mr. Melcher’s Peace and War 
lunettes are placed. Finally, to complete the circuit of the corri- 
dors on all sides of the great staircase, Figure 26 shows the East 
Stair-Gallery and the curious stairway which leads up to the bal- 
conies of the rotunda—namely, to those balconies which the specta- 
tor is standing in as he enjoys the views given in Figures 16 and 17. 
As regards the painted decorations of this second story of the stair- 
case hall, with its elaborate system of seeming vaults, lunettes and 
panels of wall, it is to be noted that it is curiously strong and vivid 
in tone and yet with an almost wholly agreeable result. There is 
nothing more attractive than the unexpected pleasure which is to 
be found in this combination of vivid color with large surfaces of 
polished grayish-white marble. As seen from below (see Figure 
18), or from the floor of the second story, as in all the Figures from 
22 to 26, the general effect is equally agreeable, and surprisingly so. 
It is hardly worth while to describe the way in which the darker or 
cooler colors contrast with the warmer colors and the lighter ones 
because the photograph so often seems to contradict what one is 
saying, and is sure not to confirm it in any positive way. The paint- 
ing in the North Stair-Gallery has been more or less modified by 
Mr. Robert Reid, who is the author of the paintings in the rondels 
seen in Figure 25, and also of the octagonal panels in the roof, 
faintly seen in the same illustration. In like manner, the painting 
in the South Stair-Gallery, conforms more or less to the system 
adopted by Mr. Frank W. Benson, who is the author of the rondels 
shown in Figure 22, and of the octagons in the ceilings. Mr. Wal- 
ter Shirlaw has painted the upright panels with large figures in 
them, which are seen in Figure 23, between the lunettes on the left; 
and in Figure 26, the large panels in a corresponding situation, are 
the work of Mr. John R. Barse, Jr. The wall panels everywhere 
in this series of corridors are the work of Mr. George W. Maynard, 
the figures being relieved on a ground of Pompeian red. It has 
been said that the taste of each of these artists has somewhat modi- 
fied the coloring in the corridor which he has worked upon, but it 
remains true that the system of color decoration has been held in 
hand, and that we are compelled to put the names of Mr. Garnsey, 
the general director of color decoration, and of Mr. Casey, the archi- 
tect, as general authors of the whole system of adornment so suc- 
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cessfully carried out. It is, indeed, somewhat abnormal that these 


really superb corridors should be put there for their own sake, ap- 
parently. Indeed, they seem to exist for their own sake, so much 
more lofty and more important do they seem than the galleries to 
which they lead, and so wholly without utility is the Western Stair- 


FIG, 29. 


Gallery for its whole length of about 130 feet, stretching from north 
to south of the Entrance Pavilion. It is not, however, without a 
higher use in so far as this great combination of halls in two stories 
with elaborate staircases to connect them will always be open to 
visitors even when the work of the Library partly shuts off the 
other rooms of the building from free public access: and in so far 
as this rich adornment will exercise a beneficial popular effect. 
Leaning over the parapet of the South Stair-Gallery and looking 
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northwesterly, we look down upon the northerly stair, as in Figure 
27. The tall bronze figure, serving as a lamp-stand and set upon 
the newel of this stair, is the work of Mr. Philip Martiny. The 
arches to the left of that figure and newel lead to the Main Vesti- 
bule and out of doors; those to the right open into the Northern 
Vestibule, where are the paintings by Mr. Pearce. The very elab- 
orate adornment of the staircase with child-figures and festoons, as 
well as the group of two putti with a globe above the niche, are 
all the work of Mr. Martiny. The very interesting arrangement 
of the newel, with the handrail carried around it, probably, the de- 
sign of Mr. Pelz, and it is, perhaps, to that artist that the general 
disposition of the stairs is to be accredited. In Figure 27 are also to 
be seen, in the second story, the doors leading into the West North 
Gallery, and a fragment of Mr. Gari Melcher’s picture of War. 
Above these doors are seen also the circular pictures by Mr. Robert 
Reid. In Figure 28 is seen the newel and lamp-holder of the south 
stair and the Martiny figures of the hand-rail and central composi- 
tion of this stair, corresponding closely with those of the northern 
one, seen in Figure 27. The group of two children in Figure 27 
stands for Europe and Asia, that in Figure 28 for Africa and Amer- 
ica; but their meaning is obviously of less importance than their 
effect as pieces of decorative architecture. At the extreme right 
under the arch is seen a little of the Main Vestibule with a single 
one of Mr. Herbert Adams’ console figures. Finally, in Figure 29, 
there is given the view which any one will have who, standing on 
the first floor in the Southern Vestibule looks northerly across the 
lowermost platforms of both staircases toward that wall of the North- 
ern Vestibule where Mr. Pearce’s lunette of Labor is plainly visible. 
The visitor who takes this last look at the decorative interior which 
he is about to leave may well retain it in his mind as characteristic 
of the whole effect of the stairway hall and its dependencies. 

The above is an inadequate description of a building which has 
been completed for somewhat less than the appropriation; which has 
been built without large general contracts; the details of which have 
been designed from time to time as the building progressed; the 
richer sculpturesque adornments of which have been created partly 
by a sculptor permanently employed and partly by distinguished 
men engaged for the separate pieces of work; the color decoration 
of which has been managed throughout in the same way; all the 
artistical details having been brought into being without haste and 
as they were found suitable. To say that the building in all its parts 
might have been still better had it been guided from the commence- 
ment by a supervisor as competent and as resolute, in the artistic 
direction, as has been, clearly, its administration in the way of ma- 
terials and construction, is to say that the community ought to be 
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more civilized. “We're crude in some things here,” in the words of 
one of the late parodies on Mr. Kipling, and with the author of that 
parody, the fact we much deplore. Obviously, the one thing in 
which we are the crudest is that of fine art, in cases which are not 
those of the single Paris-taught painter working in his studio and 
summoning up all tradition and all teaching to his aid—but fine art 
in great masses and on permanent exhibition, the work of many 
men agglomerated together in a great public building. The New 
Library of Congress is a model for our future proceedings, and the 
men who have organized it and carried it out, deserve the quite un- 
bounded thanks of the whole community. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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THE MARITIME CATHEDRALS. ll. 


kh 


JR HE visitor to Marseilles, even if he does no more than rapidly 
drive through the city, is sure to have his attention directed to 
the magnificent new cathedral, built directly on the Mediterranean, 
at the very sea-entrance to the busy port, a situation quite unique 
among the cathedrals of the world, and recalling, in a very splendid 
way, the ancient fashion of the maritime cathedrals, built directly on 
the sea. That superb edifice, the largest, if not the most costly mod- 
ern church in France, is more likely to hold the eye than the mis- 
shapen, decaying fabric of the older cathedral of La Major, fast 
crumbling into ruins close beside it. And yet that decaying mass 
will enable the general traveller to obtain an excellent conception of 
the methods of the Romanesque of the far south, and afford the stu- 
dent not a little light on the construction of churches in Provence 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But this is within: for the ex- 
terior exhibits nothing of interest, the somewhat monumentally de- 
signed entrance that formed the south facade, built in the seventeenth 
century, having been removed in the present, when a portion of the 
structure was taken down to make way for the new cathedral. 

Like many of the churches in the south, the church of La Major 
derived its chief importance from its rank as the cathedral of Mar- 
seilles, and the traditions that centred around it. Once, it is sup- 
posed, it extended considerably to the west, but no definite record 
has been preserved of its ever having greatly exceeded the site of the 
present structure. It has the usual plan of a nave with aisles and 
three apses, those of the latter having long since been removed to 
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OLD AND NEW CATHEDRALS OF MARSEILLES. 


make way for the present rectangular chapels, while the extension of 
the choir towards the west for ceremonial purposes makes the actual 
internal area seem much smaller than it really is. The central bay 
of the nave is covered with a dome whose construction distinctly re- 
calls the dome of the cathedral of Avignon. A series of arches rising 
on the inner faces of the east and west arches which enclose the bay 
below, form a square. In the corner are small pendentives, with 
symbols of the Evangelists, supporting an octagonal dome, with flat 
ribs on the edges of the octagon. A modern window has been cut in 
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MARSEILLES CATHEDRAL—INTERIOR OF DOME. 


the north and south faces. Strangely enough, this cupola was closed 
by a lower vault, built towards 1480, and not removed until 1704, 
when the original structure was uncovered to the very considerable 
astonishment of those who brought it to light. It is decorated with 
frescoes, now greatly defaced. 

The semicircular apse, with its small rectangular bay, immediately 
beiore it, is also characteristic of the period of the church. Its vault 
is carried on large ribs, resting on corbels on the lower surface of the 
semi-dome. On the wall below is an arcade with square pilasters. 
Some ald views of Marseilles (1567-1570, 1614, 1650 or 1660) show 
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a large semicircular tower surmounting the apse, but there is no rec- 
ord of its disappearance. Two square towers once flanked the 
church; the present tower, built before 1627, adjoins the face of one 
of these. 

The cathedral now contains but one monument of general inter- 
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From Bousquet. 


est, the charming fragment of the Renaissance, known as the chapel 
of S. Lazare, the head of that saint having been the chief treasure of 
the church until it was removed to the modern cathedral. The chapel 
is of white marble, and was built between 1475 and 1470, and entirely 
completed by 1481. The architect was Thomas de Como, and the 
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sculptor Francois. Loreaba, a celebrated medaillear. It consists of 
two arches, supported on delicately carved pilasters at the extremi- 
ties, with a similarly decorated column in the centre, which is said to 
have been taken from a temple of Diana, though its decoration is cer- 
tainly not antique. Smaller pilasters above these, supporting the 
crowning frieze, have each a small statue on the face; in the centre 
is S. Victor; to the right, S. Lazare; to the left, S. Cannat. Over the 
freize, which is plain, is a richly carved semicircular pediment, one 
above each arch. Small statues stand on pedestals between them; 
at the extremities, a bishop, a father of the church; in the centre, Our 
Lady. Each pediment carries a statue on its apex, S. Mary Magde- 
lene on one, and S. Martha on the other. It is said that these last 
two statues were formerly in the pendentives of the dome, and were 
only put in their present place in 1823 or 1824; but this statement 
dces not appear to be wholly authenticated. The chapel is a shallow 
structure; nothing more, in fact, than the archways; but it is a really 
notable monument, and is the single object of artistic interest within 
the cathedral. 


ifs 


The traveller who visits Toulon for the single purpose of seeing 
its cathedral is destined to encounter the bitterest disappointment of 
his journey in France. It is not the cathedral that attracts one in 
this bright, bustling, military seaport, but the active life of its streets, 
its massive fortifications, its harbor, its crowds of sailors and ma- 
rines. War permeates its streets as it does its waters, and few French 
cities offer such gay street scenes or present so many aspects of mod- 
ern life. The cathedral is one of the largest of the maritime churches, 
and it is also one of the most uninteresting. That means a good deal, 
for if a French cathedral is not of the highest interest, it is apt to be 
at the other extreme and touch the very lowest notch of insipidity. 
All through the south one is coming upon churches that require the 
earnestness of an enthusiast to excite interest in them; but the most 
indefatigable cathedral visitor quails before the heaviness of Toulon, 
its mixed piers, its indiscriminate arches, the poverty of its facade, 
the general artistic squalor that permeates the whole building. 

Yet the history of the church is not devoid of interest. Originat- 
ing, so far as some fragments of the present structure are concerned, 
as early as 1096 or thereabouts, it had the form, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, of the churches of that period—that is to say, a nave, two aisles, 
a semicircular apse, and a tower at the west end. Of the details of 
this structure so little has survived that it is impossible to determine 
its character. Succeeding centuries doubtless saw many alterations 


in its fabric, but almost the whole of the early church disappeared in 
Vol. VII.—3—7. 
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the changes begun in 1654, when the cathedral was largely added to 
on the north side. So great were these extensions that what had 
been the length of the church then became its breadth; the ancient 
choir became the chapel of S. Joseph and a new, high altar was 
erected towards the north, the orientation of the cathedral being com- 
pletely reversed. The chapel of the Virgin that once stood free from 
the church, became an integral part of it. 

The time at which these radical modifications were made was 
neither conducive to original work nor favorable to archaeological 
accuracy. The interior is, therefore, a singular jumble of columns 
and piers and arches, reproducing older forms in some instances, 
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SKETCH PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF TOULON., 
From Rossi. 


4. Original nave. 

5. Ancient site of apse and high altar. 

16. Addition of 1653. 

21. Place of high altar. 
starting out with new motifs in others, and producing such a mixture 
that the spectator, lost in the labyrinth, wonders amazed that such 
things could be. The facade, built about 1696, is a heavy design in 
the taste of the time, with two stories of engaged columns support- 
ing a pediment. It is not wanting in a certain dignity, and the trav- 
eller returns to it with a sense of satisfaction after the depression 


caused by the interior. 
tt 


One who would take satisfaction in the gay life of Toulon and the 
comfort of its modern hotels, would not be apt to visit Adge, save 
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for a day’s outing from Béziers, whence one could make a delightful 
excursion. It seems impossible to believe that this sleepy little town 
was once a famous seaport, filled with an activity scarcely less than 
that which to-day distinguishes Toulon; yet such is the case, and the 
silent brown cathedral, rising just above the quay on the river, with its 
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AGDE CATHEDRAL—VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


solemn battlemented walls, and its donjon-like square tower, testi- 
fies to its former importance, as well as to the dangers that once beset 
its inhabitants. Here, at last, one meets with the maritime fortified 
cathedral of the twelfth century in its fully developed form, a church 
with strong, sturdy walls, buttressed without with a regular series of 
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plain arches carrying battlements, with openings behind the arches, 
from which the missiles might be projected upon too daring assail- . 
ants;and the tower,so strong and severe in its building,with scarce an 
opening save directly within the machiolations at the top, as to seem 
rather part of a fortress than an integral feature of the House of God. 


AGDE CATHEDRAL—INTERIOR. 


The cathedral is a rectangular building, with a straight 
roof-line, seeming more a castle than a church, its pointed roof being 
hidden within the battlements. Its silhouette is both striking and 
fine. The tower presents a superb and impressive mass that groups 
admirably with the cathedral, small as it is. It needs only a clearing 
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AGDE CATHEDRAL—TOWER. 


away of the buildings now against it to show its real and complete 
beauty. The modern traveller is fascinated by its novelty of aspect 
more than by its beauty, for that consists simply in the regularity of 
its design, its windows being scarcely more than slits in the wall, and 
its only external ornament, the piers that carry the arches on which 
the battlements rest. The entrance, which is close by the tower, is 
an unimportant addition of the last century. 

Within, it is as simple as it is without, only here one has not the 
fascination of the sobriety of the exterior, nor the sense of dignity due 
to its massive form. It is a single chamber, without aisles, the inte- 
rior consisting of a hall roofed with a pointed tunnel vault, the walls 
being marked off into bays by plain arches, six in number, carried 
on rectangular piers that, unfortunately, have been cut off below to 
make room for an unimportant wainscoting carried around below 
them. On the south side is a chapel, which is a portion of a cloister 
enclosed, and so much rebuilt as to be practically modern. Its exte- 
rior is decorated with arches, arranged in groups of three, sur- 
mounted by a battlement. 
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Bristling with war as this cathedral is, it is only a fragment of a 
former time that has survived in the midst of surroundings now 
wholly given over to peace. Adge is no longer a port of importance, 
but one of the smallest towns on the coast. The gentle smiling river, 
above which the cathedral raises its frowning walls in most startling 
contrast, would afford a site of almost unsurpassed beauty were it 
not for the ugly houses between it and the church. But a day at 
Adge will not be misspent, and here, at least, the architecture of the 
maritime cathedrals of France can be seen and studied, and enjoyed 
—though in the midst of somewhat primitive surroundings—in the 
full vigor of its maturity and in a most excellent state of preservation. 


IV. 


At Adge one sees the military cathedral of the coast in a well re- 
stored structure that retains the impress of its early utility in admir- 
able form. The cathedral of Maguelone is another notable example 
of military architecture, but with so dismantled an exterior as to 
scarce seem more than a pile of ruins. Fortunately, its character can 
be clearly discerned, and the church has been so judicially restored 
within by M. Révoil that it is well worth a visit. 

The adventurous traveller, intent upon varying his journey in as 
many ways as possible, may take the train from Montpellier to Pala- 
vas, a watering place of some local renown, and thence proceed to 
Maguelone by boat. For this strange cathedral is literally a church 
of the sea, being situated on a small tract of land almost wholly sur- 
rounded by the Mediterranean, and connected with the main land by 
a narrow strip. Once it was a very famous place, a port of renown, 
and here Urbain II. came on his way into France to attend the coun- 
cil of Clermont, at which the first Crusade was preached. So im- 
portant was the town that the papal throne designated it as the Port 
of S. Peter, a distinction it retained for many centuries. Under Louis 
XIII., however, the entire town was swept away for military reasons, 
and everything save the cathedral destroyed. Its exposed position at 
all times is sufficient explanation for the intense military character of 
the architecture of the cathedral. 

One may, indeed, still approach the cathedral by boat; but the 
more agreeable way will be to take a carriage from Montpellier and 
drive along one of those superb roads one meets everywhere in 
France. For half the distance the way is bordered on each side by a 
splendid row of lindens. But presently the landscape becomes some- 
what bare, though the vineyards are continued on each side of the 
road almost to the very cathedral walls. The church is owned by 
the proprietor of these rich fields, Mr. Fabrége, who lives close beside 
it, the only individual owner of a real cathedral in France, whose life 
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has been consecrated to its restoration to worship and to the author- 
ship of a monumental work on the history of Maguelone. 

The carriage stops; and one wonders where the cathedral is; to the 
right is a high, rough wall, crumbling into ruins, supported by ruined 
buttresses, with the merest slits for windows. But there is nothing 
else in sight, save a couple of old buildings and a modern house that 
one speedily learns is inhabited by M. Fabrége. And, in fact, this 
ruined mass, this featureless pile, is the cathedral. The exterior de- 
fies description; yet even in its dismantled condition it clearly em- 
phasizes its military origin. Its stout walls, lighted by narrow open- 
ings better suited to shoot arrows from at an intruder than admit 
daylight to a church, were built at a time when even this sacred struc- 


MAGUELONE CATHEDRAL—SOUTH SIDE. 


ture was exposed to the ravages of the infidel and the freebooter. 
The buttresses are not buttresses at all, but piers that once carried 
arches, similar to those that surround the walls of the cathedral of 
Adge, with openings behind their crowns from which missiles might 
be ejected upon an attacking party. Around on the west front there 
is the same evidence of decay, but the single pier in the centre of the 
facade retains fragments of the arches whose larger parts have long 
since fallen away. Here, also, is the base of a tower, a fortress in it- 
self, with huge pier-like buttresses on the angles, that nearest the 
cathedral doorway being built out towards the top, doubtless to sup- 
port a turret that, like the whole of the upper part, has disappeared. 
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The portal, which occupies the centre of the west wall, is the sin- 
gle part of the exterior that retains any ornamental feature. A flat 
lintel, carved with a broad band of foliage in low relief, is supported 
by two piers which are simply the endings of the wall. Above is a 
pointed arch within which is a representation of Our Lord seated in 
judgment, with the symbols of the four Evangelists around Him. Be- 
low the lintel, and beyond the stones that form its support, are two 
reliefs, one representing S. Paul, with his sword; and the other S. Pe- 
ter, with the keys; the cathedral being dedicated to the latter Apostle. 
They are crude reliefs, with heavy fat faces, as is that of the Christ 
above, and of a much ruder form of art than the splendid sculptures 
of S. Trophime at Arles and other works of the twelfth century in 
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Provence. They unquestionably belong to an earlier period than the 
actual construction, which is probably due to bishop Jean de Mont- 
laur (1158). The lintel bears the date DMCLXXVII. 

Once within the church the amazement that covers one at its ex- 
ternal construction gives way to satisfaction at the very admirable 
and careful manner in which it has been restored. It consists of a 
nave of four bays with a semicircular apse. On each side, opening 
out from the fourth bay in transept form, is a chapel, also with semi- 
circular apses. That on the north was built by bishop Galtier, and 
is dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre; it was formerly surinounted by a 
tower, as was the corresponding chapel on the south side dedicated 
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MAGUELONE CATHEDRAL—WEST DOOR. 


to S. Marie. In the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre the mausoleum of 
Cardinal Raymond de Canillac was built in 1373, and it still retains 
tombs of members of his family. Another chapel on the south side 
opens from the third bay, and is dedicated to S. Augustine. This 
chapel is in two stories, and on the north side, in the corresponding 
position, is another upper chapel. Both are connected with a tribune 
or gallery that fills the first two bays, making the church, in this part, 
a two-story edifice. This was the gallery of the canons, and enabled 
them to reach the church without mixing with the populace, by 
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means of the upper cloister that adjoined it, all of which has disap- 
peared. 

The successive stages whereby the cathedral was added to towards 
the east have been indicated in the restoration by placing outlines of 
the former dimensions—real or supposed—on the floor. At the be- 
ginning of the third bay is indicated the outline of the cathedral built 
in the eighth century by Charles Martel, who took the city from the 
Saracens after a notable seige. At the beginning of the fourth bay 
is the outline of the church built by bishop Arnaud (1030-1060). The 
work of the latter prelate was continued and completed by bishop 
Godefrid (1080-1104) whose immediate successor Galtier repaired _ 
the apse, built the tower of the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
added a number of important conventual buildings to the cathedral 
group. Later on in this century other repairs were made by bishop 
Jean de Montlauer. The cathedral was dedicated in 1054. 

There is little carved ornament in the interior. The windows are 
too small to require architectural frames, and the numerous squints, 
intended for defence, are rather irregularly placed on the south or 
water side and at the west end, and, like the windows, require no 
architectural treatment. The capitals of the piers and columns are 
plainly moulded, or of the usual Romanesque type, slightly carved 
with foliage. The interior wall of the apse contains the chief deco- 
rative feature of the interior, consisting of roll mouldings and col- 
umns at the three round-topped windows which light it. Below is 
an arcade of round arches, some of which are carried on columns, 
while others are supported by corbels. Several of the columns have 
been replaced by modern ones in the restoration. 

In visiting the cathedrals of France one may, if one is so disposed, 
do much climbing of towers and roofs, but nowhere are the results 
of such exertion more amply repaid or more overpowering in their 
effect than at Maguelone. A dismal flight of steps built in the north 
wall of the cathedral, on the side where once the conventual build- 
ings stood, admits one to the roof. The spectacle presented from 
this point of vantage borders upon the sublime. You are now at the 
extreme south of France, at the very entrance to the country, the 
port to which many a pope came on their tours above the Alps, a city 
famous in the development of the south. Behind you is the immeas- 
urable blue of the Mediterranean, extending indefinitely into the 
background. And before you is the whole of France. On very clear 
days it is possible, from this roof, to distinguish the most westerly of 
the Alps on the one hand, and the most easterly of the Pyrénées on 
the other. The whole landscape is dotted with peaks famous in 
French history, but whose names and significance to the American 
are too often meaningless and unknown. But there beforé you is 
I'rance, fair beautiful France, with its smiling vineyards, 
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its innumerable cities and towns, its history, its life. And 
it is a suggestive fact that of all the cathedrals of that 
wonderful country the one you are standing on is the only 
one that was a fief of the Holy See, and the only one suffered to 
fall into ruin, to be profaned and alienated from its sacred purpose, 
until restored to art and to worship by its present scholarly owner. 
The popes who began their visitations to France at Maguelone 
adopted a significant and picturesque route that the modern traveller, 
with all his manifold advantages, never enjoys. 

The cathedral of Maguelone began to decay as early as 1536, when 
the bishops transferred themselves to the more flourishing city of 
Montpellier, using their former cathedral chiefly as a place of burial. 
The town was finally wiped out of existence by Louis XIII., though 
in its early history it was a place of great importance. Military © 
stronghold as it once was, it is not a little striking that a walled city 
and a cathedral of some size should have risen in this place, far from 
the source of building material, and in a locality absolutely devoid of 
constructive appliances. Even as it stands to-day, the cathedral is 
an impressive illustration of the energy and faith of a time never 
baffled in undertakings in religious architecture by difficulties of site 
or remoteness of situation. 


Vis 


The cathedral of Elne will conclude this survey of the maritime 
cathedrals of France. We are now on the extreme west side of the 
- Mediterranean, not more than an hour or so from the Spanish fron- 
tier. Built in the middle of the eleventh century—it was in process 
of construction in 1042, and an altar was dedicated in it in 1069—the 
cathedral illustrates the architecture of the period, while its situation 
is sufficientiy close to the sea to make its military character if not 
necessary at least due to some apparent reason. Like most of the 
southern cathedrals its exterior is almost devoid of features. Its 
walls show many signs of rebuilding and restorations, and they are 
utterly wanting in carved or ornamental features. There are no piers 
-and high arches surrounding the walls as at Adge and Magueloue, 
but the west wall is surmounted by battlements, a feature repro- 
duced in the crowning member of the south tower. This tower is, in 
truth, the only external portion of moment. It is a graceful rec- 
tangular structure, whose surface is treated in stories of round- 
arched arcades, separated by plain strings, the central arches of the 
two upper stages forming windows. It is an example of the Catalo- 
nian type of military tower, a place of refuge in danger, rather than 
a religious ornament. It was repaired when the cathedral was for- 
tified by bishop Udalguer in 1140, and again in 1415, when it was 
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ELNE CATHEDRAL—WEST FRONT. 


strengthened at the base, owing to disintegrations that had appeared 
in its structure. The north tower was never completed, but is sur- 
mounted by an inconsequential structure in brick. Neither tower 
is directly aligned with the centre of the facade nor with the lateral 
walls. 

This unimportant exterior encloses a church of great interest. The 
cathedral has a nave of seven bays, with aisles, all three with an apse 
On the south side is a series of chapels, six in number, the tower at 
the southwest extremity filling the space of the seventh chapel. The 
first two bays of the nave are filled with a tribune, supported on cross 
vaults; the nave has a round tunnel vault carried on single arches 
that rest on engaged columns applied to the main piers, or on rec- 
tangular portions of these piers. All of the supporting members have 
been cut away in their lower part. The vault of the north aisle is a 
quarter circle in form, supported on semicircular arches that, on 
one side, rest on the portion of the pier separating the aisle from the 
nave, while on the other they are applied directly to the north wall, 
each bay, except the first, having a round arch cut in the outer wall. 
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ELNE CATHEDRAL—INTERIOR. 


In the south aisle, which is narrower than the northern one, the vault 
is the same, except in the first three bays, where, owing to the height 
of the chapel vaults, it has been rebuilt as a segment. 

The chapels offer little of interest. The most easterly one was 
built towards the end of the thirteenth century; the next one, to the 
west, dedicated to S. Augustine, between 1327 and 1341. ‘The three 
westerly ones were added towards 1441 and 1448. At the west end of 
thenorth aisle is a small dark chapel, without windows, but now lighted 
by a small skylight cut in a section of the cross-vault. It is one of 
the lugubrious sanctuaries, extremely popular in the region, where 
the religious conception has a tinge of solemnity in striking contrast 
with the ardent nature of the people. A chapel that approximated a 
tomb had, for them, a realism that gave them the utmost satisfaction. 
The apses of the nave and aisles are unimportant, and have been, at 
one time or another, a good deal restored and changed; they are 
wholly devoid of architectural treatment. 

The windows of the church are small and unimportant, several of 
them having been walled up, and the interior is, in consequence, 
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somewhat dark. It is not, however, wanting in that quiet dignity 
that all southern churches have, due to the sobriety of their structure. 
The proportions of the interior, moreover, are rather happy, both 
nave and aisles being unusually high for a church of this size. There 
is little ornamental detail, and what there is is chiefly in the capitals 
of the engaged columns supporting the main arches, several of which 
are rude in design and certainly not later than the eleventh century. 
The plan shows a number of irregularities, the piers vary consider- 
ably in design, and the arches, even when concentric, exhibit many 
irregularities. The piers of the nave incline slightly inward as they 
rise from the floor, a circumstance that the accomplished historian 
of the cathedral, M. Brutails (Monographie de la Cathédrale et du 
Cloitre d‘Elne: Perpignan, 1887), believes to be a deliberate artifice 
practised by the builders. There are many indications of repairs and 
alterations to the piers and arches, though the records of their date 
have been lost. 

A small door in the north aisle between the first and second bays, 
admits to the cloister, the most beautiful portion of the cathedral, and 


ELNE CATHEDRAL—TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


From Brutails. 


one of the most celebrated in France. The cloister of Elne is, in fact, 
known to many to whom the cathedral itself is unfamiliar. It fully 
justifies its celebrity, for few cloisters in France are more beautiful. 
As usual it is irregular in plan, the east and west galleries having a 
decided inclination toward the east at the north end. The west gal- 
lery adjoins an unimportant group of buildings, formerly used for the 
administration of the chapter, the hall of archives and other apart- 
ments. In the east gallery a small, low door towards the north 
gives access to a spiral stairway that once led to the upper cloister, 
removed in 1827; but a delicious view can be had from the roof, and 
we can well believe this place to have been a favorite resort of the 
canons attached to the cathedral. Another door leads to a small, 
low, rudely built subterranean chapel, formerly dedicated to S. Lau- 
rent. A vaulted hall, adjacent to the cloister and entered through a 
sacristy, was once known as the chapel of the Passion, or of the Blood 
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of Jesus Christ. It was in ruins in 1531, but was repaired by the 
end of 1534. The north gallery, overlooking a steep descent, is sup- 
ported externally by a heavy buttressed wall. 

The design is the usual type of the twelfth century. At each an- 
gle of the trapezoid is a large rectangular pier, rather plainly treated. 
The intervening space is divided into four bays by similar piers, 
whose capitals are rectangular panels decorated with scenes from the 
Bible and from legend, surmounted by a richly carved abacus. Each 
bay contains three round arches, supported on double columns— 
plain, twisted, octagonal—ornamented with series of closely set leaves 
or with interlaced bands of foliage, a charming irregularity that gives 
so much life and vitality to the whole. The capitals of the columns 


ELNE CATHEDRAL—PLAN. 


From Brutails. 


are decorated with conventionalized animals, with scenes from 
monastic life, with episodes of bible history, or with foliage. In gen- 
eral, the capitals towards the quadrangle are foliated, those towards 
the galleries are pictorial; but in the east gallery both series are pic- 
torial. The vaults are Gothic cross-vaults of the thirteenth century. 

The diversity in this carving, all of which is of a delightful qual- 
ity, is not confined to the design alone. There are many indications 
of varying dates, Gothic capitals in one place surmounting Roman- 
esque columns, with many instances of a reversed process. So 
marked is this irregularity that it has been supposed by some writers 
that the cloister dates from at least two distinct periods. This, how- 


ever, is not borne out by the facts. The differences are too closely 
Vol. VII.—3—8. 
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mixed and too well distributed throughout the cloister for tlis to be 
at all probable. On the contrary, it would appear that these changes 
were simply alterations, necessitated from various causes, and made 
from time to time as required. The cloister was built about 1175, 
under the episcopacy of Guillaume Jorda (1172-1180), the first pre- 
late to be buried in it, and whose effigy may, perhaps, be seen in the 
sculptures of the central pillar of the south gallery. In 1285 the city 
was sacked by Philip the Hardy and the cathedral seriously injured. 
Repairs in the cloister were begun soon after, and the last work was 
done about 1385. The date 1285 is a notable one in the history of the 
cathedral; not only were restorations begun in the cloister, but the 
bishop and the chapter planned a new choir and apse, of which the 
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ELNE CATHEDRAL—THE CLOISTER. 


foundations are still visible—a Gothic structure with radiating chap- 
els—but which was never finished. Donations continued to be made 
to the repairs as late as 1404. 

The charm of this cloister, as in all Romanesque cloisters, is in the 
superb carving of the capitals of the piers and columns. Ina Gothic 
cloister it is the delicacy of the architectural forms that delights one, 
for as the builders increased in skill they developed a fondness for re- 
fined building rather than for the elaborate pictorial sculpture with 
which the Romanesque builders ornamented their structures. The 
architectural parts are somewhat heavy, though the vaults are not. 
The piers are of unusual size, with simple bases and a small roll 
moulding worked in on the edges. The arches, owing to the thick- 
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ness of the cloister enclosure, are deep, generally treated with a hol- 
low moulding towards the galleries, decorated with bosses or other 
small ornaments. In the west gallery, however, there is no internal 
ornament. Apart from the carved ornament in the cloister the chief 
feature of interest is the doorway, through which it is entered. Plain 
towards the church, on the cloister side it is developed into a charm- 
ing Gothic portal, richly moulded, though without ornaments. The 
slender columns are alternately of red and white marble. Their cap- 
itals reproduce the foliage of the region. 

The carved decoration includes a great variety of motifs. The 
capitals are foliated or treated with symbolic animals or with scenes 
from the Bible. Those of the great piers are more important, the 
sculptors there having more space, and space better suited for pic- 
torial design, ‘They are not, in fact, so much capitals as carved 
panels that fill the function of capitals. We have the creation, the 
death of the Virgin, the appearance of Christ to the Magdelene, the 
story of Lazarus and the rich man, the massacre of the Innocents, 
the adoration of the Magi, Christ on the way to Calvary, and other 
incidents. Many of these scenes are treated with the delightful frank- 
ness of the period; others are more complicated in their arrange- 
ments; but most of them are very clear and distinct in their meaning 
and purport. 

From Elne the traveller in France must turn his face northward, 
and, in a measure, retrace his steps over the ground traversed in or- 
der to reach this little known, portion of France. In our survey of 
the cathedrals of France we have more than once had occasion to visit 
the cathedral cloisters; but in our future journeys we shall meet with 
few of them. Not many of the Gothic cathedrals retain their clois- 
ters, and the cloister of the south, the Romanesque cloister, is of a 
type peculiar to itself. That at Elne is of a type common to them all. 
It emphasizes an important period in ecclesiastical architecture and 
one takes away from it, not only that lesson, but the memory of a 
delightful and almost unknown corner of France. 

Barr Ferree. 
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THE SCHOOL’ BUILDINGS OF NEW: YORK. 


URN at once to the tailpiece of this article and see there the 
AR image of the “little red schoolhouse” of our youth. 

Such, no doubt, was in the minds of the fathers of the republic 
when they first conceived of universal state education as a part of 
the government which they were founding. Profoundly aston- 
ished would they have been could they have seen the vision of what 
was to come, such as is shown in the picture of the latest and biggest 
schoolhouse at the head of the article.' 

For the people of those days, brief as the time in years has been, 
modern times had not begun. They could not fancy the ultimate 
nerthern confines of New York as farther away than Chambers 
street; nor that their descendants would smile to:see that their fath- 
ers had built the north side of the City Hall of a rougher stone, the 
rest being of marble, under the impression that nobody would ever 
go around to the back of it—now, when there are ten miles of 
densely built city to the north for a single mile to the south! Even 
Paris at that day was but a town of half a million. 

But modern times are upon us; have come upon us, and are still 
rushing on, with such celerity that we can scarce keep up with 
them. The vast modern city—a new thing in the history of the 
wcrld—grows, as a microbe colony grows, millions almost in a 
night, so that we strain ourselves to build schoolhouse after school- 
house, each fitted for its thousands of children, without outstripping 
our needs. 

Until recent years the schools of New York were in a desperately 
bad condition, chiefly owing to this fact that their builders did not 
realize what was coming, as we ourselves probably are doing still 
the most inadequate things, judged by the light of the future. 

Most of these buildings still survive, improved, as far as may be, 
with the means and opportunities at hand, and some day to be re- 
placed, no doubt, by better things. 
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Such a building is the old school (sixty-three years old) at No. 
371 Madison street, Fig. 1. 
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FIG, :I1-—MADISON STREET SCHOOL. 


In the back these old schools are still less prepossessing than in 
front. 

Here, for instance (Fig. 2), is the rear of the Madison street 
school, a corner of the “playground,” thus in name this hole is dig- 
nified. 

This is the normal “playground” of the time, as the school is 
flanked only by comparatively small houses, such as that shown, 
low, and, what is even more important, of no great depth, leaving 
a passable supply of light and air for the playground. 

In this case the house adjoining is but three stories high, and per- 
haps thirty-five feet deep; such as New York mechanics lived in 
before the day of the tenement house. 
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FIG. 2.—PLAYGROUND OF MADISON STREET SCHOOL. 


What happened when great tenements were built in place of these 
small houses is shown on the next page. 

This is the yard or playground of the Allen Street School (Fig. 3). 
The tenement-houses that hem it in cover almost every foot of the 
adjacent land, and enclose the school yard with lofty blank walls, 
that cut off all light, except what glimmers through the crevice that 
we see. 

Another yard of the same kind—that of Chrystie Street School 
(Fig. 4)—showing a fire-escape, which is, of course, indispensable, 
as all of these old buildings were of combustible build, but which 
darkens most seriously the interior of the building as well as the 
yard. 

In these last two pictures, notice the low buildings with sky- 
lights. These are the modern temples of Venus Cloacina, that have 
replaced the wooden privies of yore. 

Inside these old building's are as inadequate, although it is impos- 
sible to illustrate their condition so well, simply because the worst 
cases are too dark to photograph. Here, however, is one, ob- 
tained by forty minutes’ exposure—photographers will know what 
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that means—yet to the eye it is much darker than the photograph 
shows it (Fig. 5). 

It is the first, or entrance, story of the Twenty-third Street 
School, used, as the first story in all New York schools is used, as a 
playroom. The doors which have been opened to give light enough 
for a photograph, are the entrances from a playground, darkened as 
we have seen. 


FIG. 3.—PLAYGROUND OF ALLEN STREET SCHOOL. 


With one other illustration, this of a darkened classroom, found 
in a school in Seventeenth street, near Eighth avenue, we must con- 
tent ourselves (Fig. 6). 

Within a few years, under the able direction of the architect, Mr. C: 
B. J. Snyder, the Superintendent of School Buildings, a revivification 
has taken place in the construction of New York school buildings. 
Many problems needed solution in their arrangement and construc- 
tion, as well as in the vital considerations of air and light, or rather 
in connection with these considerations. 

One of the first and most important moves was toward securing 
more open space surrounding schools, that could be depended upon 
as permanent. In the case of many old schools adjoining land has 


C. B. J. SNYDER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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been bought, the buildings thereon pulled down and a portion of the 
new space covered with an addition to the school, still leaving a large 
part to illuminate and refresh the whole building. 

Where new schools have been built, open land has been secured 
in various ways. In the outlying and half-country parts of the city, 
where the land was still cheap enough to permit, the school has 
been built in the midst of ample grounds, as in this one at the cor- 
ner of Andrews and Burnside avenues (Fig. 7). 
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FIG: 4.—PLAYGROUND OF CHRYSTIE STREET SCHOOL, 


In the more closely built parts the school was either built upon 
a corner, or sufficient space was left free within the boundaries of 
the school land, as we shall see in all the examples of the newer 
schools. | 

Such, for instance, is the school at 140th and 14Ist streets and 
Edgecombe avenue. (Fig. 8.) The building is one of the earliest of the 
new order of thing's. It has three fronts on streets, the principal, on 
Edgecombe avenue, being some two hundred feet long. The photo- 
graph of this school is interesting also because the open fields and 
market gardens, that occupied the foreground when the picture was 
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FIG. 5.—PLAYROOM OF 23D STREET SCHOOL. 


taken, are now quite covered with four and five-story stores and flat- 
houses, standing shoulder to shoulder (Fig. 8). 

Similarly situated, as to street frontage, is the school at 117th 
street, and St. Nicholas avenue, dating from the year 1894, shown 
in Fig. 9. 


FIG. 6.—DARK CLASSROOM OF SCHOOL IN I7TH STREET. 
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FIG. 7.—SCHOOL AT ANDREWS AND BURNSIDE AVENUES, MORRIS HEIGHTS. 


Another school with two strect frontages, that at Ninth street 
and First avenue, built in 1895, is shown (Fig. 10); and another at 
Chrystie and Hester streets, built in 1893 (Fig. 11). 

Admirable as are these sites with abundant street frontage, they 
have two serious defects: First, they are far more costly than are 
sites of equal area in the interior of a block; secondly, they are not 
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FIG. 8.—SCHOOL AT EDGECOMB AVENUE BETWEEN I40TH AND I4GIST STREETS. 
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always to be had at any available price. For, although land may 
be taken by condemnation proceedings for school purposes, except 
when occupied by ecclesiastical associations, the cost of highly im- 
proved sites is naturally prohibitory. It is, therefore, necessary 
at times to arrange schools so that there may be enough vacant 
space within their own boundaries to supply air and light. 


For an example there is the nearly completed school in 
Fighty-ninth street, between Amsterdam and Columbus avenues, 
of which a plan is given below (Fig. 14) and a picture of the outside. 
(Fig. 12.) 

Another school, hardly yet completed, and occupying an ideal 
site for a city school, covering the whole of a block bounded by 
four streets, is shown (Fig. 13), and the plan, with large additional 


court yard space (Fig. 15). 
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FIG. I0.—SCHOOL AT FIRST AVENUE AND OQTH STREET. 


FIG. II.—SCHOOL AT CHRYSTIE AND HESTER STREETS. 


FIG 2.—SGHOOL Aq ’ 89TH STREET, BETWEEN COLUMBUS AND 
AMSTERDAM AVENUES, 


FIG, 13.—EAST BROADWAY, GOUVERNEUR, HENRY AND SCAMMELL STREETS. —7 
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Most interesting, however, in connection with this question of 
site, is the plan of the 108th Street School, of which the picture of the 
exterior heads this article. 

It constitutes a part of the plan of a typical school given on the next 
page (Fig. 16). The ro&8th Street School is somewhat more than half 
of the typical plan. Ata future time the other wings will be built on 
the rest of the lot. 

This clever plan is that which originated in Mr. Snyder's active 
mind and which has been worked out by him,.as most available 
for New York schools; and it is that toward which new schools will 
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F!iG. I15.—PLAN OF SCHOOL AT EAST BROADWAY AND HENRY STREET, 


tend to conform, as far as circumstances permit. All architects will 
appreciate the skill with which this plan has been devised to cover 
the needs of the case. It is two hundred feet in its greatest 
dimension, that being the distance between the streets in 
the regularly laid out parts of New York City. In width 
it may be a hundred and fifty feet or more, that shown is of that 
width. New York city lots are twenty-five feet wide, and twenty- 
five feet is therefore the unit in laying out larger plots. 

On each front the plan presents an ample court, large enough for 
a spacious paved space for a playground, and for trees and shrub- 
bery in addition, much to the advantage of the untaught training 
of childhood, as all will testify whose early years have known some 
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elm-shaded country school grounds. Such are the silent influences 
that make through life dear to us— 


““the schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot.”’ 


Next in importance to the general plan is the arrangement of the 
interior in detail. Inthe designing of a classroom, which is the unit 


of the school building, contradictory conditions prevail. The first 
two requirements are air and light in plenty, for which high ceilings, 
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FIG. 16.—PLAN OF TYPICAL SCHOOL, 


large windows, and few inhabitants are needed. The last cannot 
be complied with. The inhabitants of the schoolroom cannot be 
few. At its best, with the limitations to crowding that have been 
found absolutely necessary, a schoolroom is still far from sparsely 
populated. Forty grammar, fifty primary pupils, for a room about 
twenty-six by twenty-two feet, has been laid down by. the New 
York school authorities as the greatest allowable number of pupils, 
which gives about thirteen square feet of floor space, and one hun- 
dred and eighty cubic feet of air space to each pupil. This is with 
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a ceiling fourteen feet high in the clear. That height of story has 
been fixed because it gives double headway, which permits the use 
of double stairs, a space-saving invention that is much used. The 
drawback to these high ceilings is that they imipose much laborious 
stair-climbing upon both teachers and pupils. 

The shape of the classroom ought to be approximately square. 
Oblong rooms that have windows in the long side are better light- 
ed, yet such rooms, if of the required area, place the pupils at the 
far end beyond the easy reach of the teacher’s voice. 

On the other hand, the great cost of land of city sites, cause a 
pressure in the other direction, toward the elongation of the rooms 


FIG. 17.—FULTON AVENUE -AND I173D STREET. 


away from the light, that being, of course, the way in which most 
rooms can be lighted from a given courtyard or street frontage. 

Whatever the shape, large windows are essential; and in this was 
one of the chief short-comings of the old schools. 

Compare, for example, the front of one of the old schools, which 
we have illustrated, with that above, at Fulton avenue and 173d 
street, or with that following, at Madison avenue and I1gth street; 
still more with the one after that, at Henry, Catharine and Oliver 
street, all nearly or quite completed (Figs. 17, 18, 19). 

The former two, it may be observed, are lighted by couplet and 
triplet windows in all the principal rooms, giving an area of per- 
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18.—MADISON AVENUE AND IIQTH STREET. 
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HENRY, OLIVER AND CATHERINE STREETS. 
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FIG. 


FIG. 21.—RIVINGTON AND SUFFOLK STREETS. 
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haps 50 per cent. of the wall to the openings. In the last-named 
all the windows are triplets, giving about 60 per cent. area of open- 
ings, in comparison with 25 or 30 per cent. of the old schools. 

To obtain this large area of windows, the ordinary construction 
of buildings had to be abandoned in favor of the skeleton steel 
frame construction that is usual in high buildings. School build- 
ings, indeed, are not high, in the modern sense, not more than five 
stories, while a building nowadays is hardly called “high”’ that is 
not over eight stories. It was not to support increased weight that 
steel construction was used, although all of the recent schools are 
much heavier than the old, the floors being made of fireproof terra 
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FIG, 22.—PLAYROOM OF SCHOOL AT ST. ANN’S AVENUE, 


cotta blocks, supported by steel beams. But the New York build- 
ing laws, for every increase in the size of windows, require a very 
ereat increase in the thickness of the walls; so great that the steel 
frame, costly though it is, is actually cheaper. Thus, to secure 
large windows, the steel frame had to be used. Below is shown the 
new school at 126th, street and St. Nicholas avenue, and that at Riv- 
ington and Suffolk streets (Figs. 20, 21), both of which, as well as al- 
most all of the other new schools, have skeleton steel frames. 

The rear windows are also made as large as possible. Com- 
pare those of the school at Madison avenue and 110th street, built in 
1894, with those seen in the Madison Street School (Fig. 1). In 
many of these old schools, the rear walls have been taken entirely out 
and rebuilt, for the sake of the large windows thus obtained. 

In all of the new schools, and by new we mean those built since, 
let us say, 1890, or thereabouts, certain general points of construc- 
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tion have been insisted upon. The playrooms, which constitute the 
first story in all New York schools, have been built with high ceil- 
ings and large windows, making them light and cheerful as well as 
healthful. Such is the playroom, shown below, of the school at 
St. Ann’s avenue (Fig. 22). 

Many other points wherein the Superintendent has worked re- 
form are suggested by this view. The bright light that is uni- 
formly diffused throughout the room is even more striking when 
compared with the old schools by actual inspection than upon 


FIG. 23.—EIGHT FOOT FAN BLOWER. 


merely comparing this photograph with that of fig. 5. By long 
exposure the recesses and dark corners of the latter, which the eye 
can hardly penetrate, appear in the camera as, at the worst, but 
gloomy; while a moment’s glimpse of the former shows apparently 
blacker shadows than any in the other. In fact, the black shadows 
of the well-lighted room are really lighter than the grey obscurity of 
the older building. 

All of these new playrooms have been paved with asphalt in place 
of the perishable and uncleanly board floors of the past, and asphalt 
is used also wherever else it properly can be used for flooring; not 
in classrooms, for it would be too bare and cold, but in all halls and 
passages, and in all wardrobes which are meant to be entered. 

In the background in this same playroom is seen a set of sliding 
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doors. These divide the playroom into two parts when they are 
closed—one for boys; one for girls. They are thrown open and the 
whole room thrown into one on certain occasions. This provis- 
ion is especially intended to permit the playroom to be used for 
evening lectures for which these playrooms are well adapted other- 
wise. Entered as they are, as nearly as possible at the street level, 
there are no stairs for the audience to climb, nor to impede them 
in case of panic. The number of entrances which are all available 
as exits, and the accompanying consciousness of safety within easy 
reach, conduce to diminish the chances of a scare to which the un- 
balanced emotion of the populace is especially subject. 

Much thought has been given to obtaining proper materials for 
the schools, and many experiments have been tried. The walls of 
the playrooms two or three years ago were of red brick. This was 
durable enough, and not easily defaced with chalk or charcoal, but 
failed in light-reflecting qualities. Now the playrooms are wain- 
scotted as high as a child can reach, six feet or so, with a spe- 
cially made glazed brick, green or brown in color—impossible to 
chip, cut or write upon. Above that nothing better .as been found 
for walls and ceilings than the whiteness of good plaster. No 
doubt white glazed brick for walls, and white glazed tiles for ceil- 
ings would be still better, but the cost at present forbids. The 
future may see school interiors of white glazed clay materials, and 
white mosaic floors of marble or porcelain, and look in a superior 
way at our best efforts as we do at the brown painted boards that 
were the best our ancestors could do. 

Still dwelling on the same playroom photograph, there is seem 
above on the ceiling a curious-looking boxed-in affair dependent. 

This is the main air duct for ventilation, through which is drawn 
the fresh air supply to be warmed and forced to the rooms in the 
stories above. The plans of schools previously given show the square 
pipes through which the air is carried upward. 

In all of the larger schools, those of perhaps twenty classrooms 
or more, a blowing apparatus is used to furnish the fresh air to the 
classrooms. The same results might be obtained by heating the 
exhaust flues, but it is well established in scientific ventilation that 
a pound of coal will move more air by mechanical power, than by 
merely warming it. The fans are placed in the cellars. One of them 
is shown in Fig. 23; a big fellow it is, an eight-foot wheel, the jani- 
tor, who is also the engineer, calls it. In the smaller schools the cost 
of the mechanical apparatus prohibits its use, and the air is moved, 
less advantageously, by heat directly applied. Even when blowers. 
are used the air must be warmed before it is forced through the 
building. Besides the supply of warm air, additional heat is needed 
in cold weather: for this direct steam radiators are used, placed in 
the classrooms as required. 
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Steam, by one method or another of use, has been found the most 
available means of heating. Hot water has been tried in one case, 
that of the school at Ninth street and First avenue. 

For some of the smaller schools hot air furnaces are used, indeed 
there are so many points to be considered in adopting a system of 
heating and ventilation that each school must be studied separately. 

The perfect system, no doubt, is that of mechanical distribution, 
but in practice it must sometimes give place to other methods. 


GYMNASIUM, 


FIG. 24. 


The question of artificial lighting is a difficult one. Ordinary 
school work needs none, but for evening school sessions, such as 
are held in many city schools, and for evening lectures, which are 
more and more demanded, artificial light is required. Gas is com- 
monly used, but is far from satisfactory, as the products of combus- 
tion foul the air. Electricity is better in this respect, and is being 
substituted, as rapidly as funds permit, for gas, in all evening 
schools, especially in the old buildings—in the new buildings it is 
generally introduced. 

Some schools have been fitted up with dynamos and _ electric 
plant of their own, as an experiment, of which the advantages are 
already seen. 

The St. Ann’s Avenue School, finished in 1897, like so 
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FIG. 27.—HESTER AND ORCHARD STREETS. 


FIG. 28.—WEST 771TH STREET. 
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many of the newer schools before shown, has a story in 
the pitched roof, above the regulation four stories below. 
Four stories are the rule, the first for the playrooms where the 
children rendezvous; the second for the smallest children, next to 
the tiny kindergarten pupils; the third for children of intermediate 
size; the fourth for the largest, upon the entirely reasonable princi- 
ple, that the bigger they are the higher they are able to climb. But 
wherever a fifth story is seen it is devoted to the department of 
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FIG. 29 —EXTERIOR CARVING. 


manual and physical training, to keep pace with the new lights that 
have blazed for us in these latter days in educational matters. 

And it must be confessed that an inside view quite justifies the 
doctrines of the new lights. 

Gymnasiums there are, and carpenter shops, cooking rooms, or 
culinary departments, in the magniloquent official nomenclature, 
and sewing rooms and modelling rooms, all quite fascinating to the | 
mind of the visitor, with the intense interest that doing has, above 
thought, for almost everybody. 

Look at this gymnasium for a specimen (Fig. 24), with its trapeze 
rings and climbing rope hanging from the ceiling, its parallel and 
horizontal bars, and leaping hurdles and mattresses on the floor. 
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Or at this carpenter shop, with its strong benches, and vises and 
closets full of polished tools, enough to attract anybody (Tig. 25). 

Here again is the cooking-room, just across the hall (lig. 26), 
with its gas ranges, and polished “batterie de cuisine,’ where the 
only difficulty might be to impress the pupils that the processes 
shown were practicable with their own black and solitary saucepans. 

The very latest idea in school building, and an eminently reason- 
able and satisfying idea it is too, is to provide a playground on the 
top of the buildings, to supplement those in the yards below and to 
save the long travel to the first 
story for the pupils in the 
fourth and fifth stories. 

Two photographs of the 
most recent schools, one at 
Hester and Orchard streets, 
the other at 77th street, hardly 
vet completed are Figs. 27, 
8. 

In all of these, the high par- 
apet above the cornice marks 
the existence of the roof play- 
ground behind it. In two of 
them, if. you look closely, may 
be seen some indication of the 
wire mesh-work with which the 
whole roof playground, top as 
well as sides, is enclosed. 
Nothing less was deemed sufh- 

FIG. 30 —STAIRCASE. cient to ensure the safety of 
the more aspiring spirits of the 
East Side boys, who would scale any mere fence, however high. 

Space fails to describe the innumerable evidences of careful 
thought that are observable everywhere—the snow-meiting ap- 
paratus, heated by steam, into which the snow on the roofs may be 
auickly shovelled and disposed of—the white tile enclosed stair- 
ways—the catch-basins in the yard pavement, a special invention 
that cannot be plugged with paper or anything else by the cleverest 
infant mind. 

With all this the architecture of the buildings has not been 
neglected, for as education ceases to be conducted by factory meth- 
ods it is well that the walls where education dwells should signalize 
the change by forsaking their factory appearance. 

In addition to the general designs, two scraps of detail, one of a 
main stairs, one of exterior carving are given, neither of them even 
the best of their kind in the schools, but the best just now obtainable. 


bo 
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The coloring of the newer schools is most happily confined to the 
greys and browns, and sometimes lighter cream tints of stone or 
modern brick. 

Red brick, however artistic when set in greenery, is not at its best 
when set in the interminable red brick of a city; the eye welcomes 
a quieter color. 

With all this, the cost of the newer fireproof buildings, by figures 
accessible to all but too dry to recount here, are actually less in cost 
per pupil than the far inferior anu combustible buildings of past 
years. 


John Beverley Robinson. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL AT THROGG’S NECK. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN. 
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TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. 


FAILURE AND EFFICIENCY IN FIRE-PROOF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


HE widespread interest that has recently been developed in fire- 
proof construction is no surprise to those who have made a 
careful study of the subject. The enormous fire loss, so faith- 

fully tabulated and published annually, has for years been a mute 
but significant object lesson, representing, as it does, a large portion 
of human effort that is irretrievably lost. 

Until very recently, fire-proofing methods in this country, contem- 
plated the use of the burnt clay products solely. Manufacturers 
of that material have varied the forms and devised new methods of 
applying it, but the merits of the so-called improvements have never 
been established by practical tests. The fire tests made in Denver, 
Colorado, in December, 1890, so often quoted in trade publications, 
and which for years satisfied the public mind as to the efficiency of 
the burnt clay products, were conducted without any facilities for 
recording accurate temperatures and; like many other tests of later 
date, were so crude and unscientific in their character as to be abso- 
lutely valueless. 

It is to be regretted that architects, as a class, have given so little 
thought and study to so important a feature of modern building con- 
struction. Absorbed in the more artistic details of their work, they 
almost invariably consign the problem of fire-proof construction to 
the care of a subordinate whose facilities for investigation and study 
are usually very limited, and who wisely adheres to the usual and 
established practice, however faulty or questionable that may be. 

Burnt clay “fire-proofing” has been installed in buildings in this 
country very extensively since 1889, without any definite knowledge 
either as to the actual fire and water resisting properties of the mate- 
rial or the best methods of employing it. What is the result of grop- 
ing about in such ignorance? The answer is to be found in such 
fires as occurred in the Temple Court and Manhattan Savings Bank 
buildings of this city; in the Athletic Club building of Chicago, and 
in the Horne store building of Pittsburg. These are only a few of 
many instances in which the efficiency of burnt clay fire-proofing has 
been found wanting, and they serve to indicate how imperfectly the 
art of fire-proof construction is understood. In cases where recog- 
nized or standard methods of fire-proofing have either wholly or par- 
tially failed, it has been customary to criticise the methods employed 
or the workmanship, and failing to account for all of the phenomena 
in this manner, to enshroud the facts in the mysterious atmosphere 
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of the unaccountable. Even so eminent an authority on insurance 
matters as the well-known manager of the New York Tariff 
Association, confesses his inability to account satisfactorily for some 
of these phenomena. One set of floor arches, ‘the says, will soon fall 
out completely, while another, apparently similar, will resist a fierce 
and protracted conflagration without losing anything in strength. 
The solution of many of these perplexing problems is undoubtedly to 
be found in the temperature of the fires to which the material was 
subjected. 

The recent fire and water tests of fire-proof floors, made by the 
Department of Buildings of New York City, were the most elab- 
orate and instructive that have ever been made in public in this coun- 
try. These tests brought out clearly what was not generally known 
prior to that time—that Portland cement concrete is an excellent 
fire and water resisting material, and, as such, is superior to the 
burnt clay products. In this connection it may be interesting to note 
that as long as eight years ago the linings of the Dietzsch cement 
kiln were changed from magnesian fire clay brick (a vastly more re- 
fractory material than the ordinary burnt fireclay fire-proofing) to 
Portland cement concrete. In the manufacture of Portland cement 
temperatures of 2,600° to 3,000° Fahr., are obtained, and consider- 
able difficulty was experienced on account of the melting of the burnt 
clay linings, which, when fused, became attached to the charge in the 
throat of the kiln. This difficulty was remedied by substituting a 
Portland cement concrete lining, which has since been in use. (See 
Ciments et chaux Hydrauliques, by Candlot, page 55.) 

The greater portion of the burnt clay fire-proofing is manufac- 
tured at temperatures varying from 2,000° to 2,300° Fahrenheit. 
When in actual fires or tests, the temperature is reached at which 
the material was manufactured, the surfaces exposed to the heat be- 
come soft, then plastic and if the temperature is maintained, the 
construction weakens until it fails. This was substantially what oc- 
curred in the case of the end-construction hard-burned clay arch 
which was tested side by side with a Portland cement concrete arch 
at 68th street and Avenue A, New York City, on Nov. 19, 1897. 

Careful inquiry and observation extending over a considerable 
period of time justify the belief that temperatures of 1,900° to 
2,250° Fahrenheit are frequently developed in actual conflagrations. 
This opinion is based on the fact that copper wire has been fused 
in a number of instances representing a temperature of about 2,000° 
Fahrenheit. In exposed positions, where the conditions were fav- 
orable to produce high temperatures, such as, for example, in the 
neighborhood of elevator shafts, stairway wells, etc., cast iron of 
light section and the edges of heavy castings have also been fused. 
These phenomena represent probable temperatures of 2,r00° to 
2,350° Fahrenheit. 
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The Building Department tests were all made in structures of com- 
mon brick. Careful observers who witnessed the tests of the Roeb- 
ling system and other concrete constructions, could not fail to note 
that large areas of the interior surfaces of the brick walls, which had 
been subjected to the same temperatures as the concrete flooring, 
had fused and turned black, the fused material having reached such a 
consistency that in some places it slid down, while in other places it 
still hung to the walls in irregular masses, varying in size from a 
small nut to an egg. Although temperatures of 2,450° Fahrenheit 
were obtained in these tests, no indication of fusing was observed 
on the exposed surface of the concrete arches. In the face of such 
conclusive evidence as to the inferiority of common brick as a fire- 
proofing material, is it not singular that one of the leading archi- 
tects of New York City should adopt the ordinary “row-lock”’ 
brick arch construction for the new Hall of Records Building? 

In order that a material may be fire-proof in the broad sense in 
which that term is now used, it is not only necessary that it shall suc- 
cessfully withstand the highest temperatures that are ever obtained 
in actual conflagrations, but it must also retain its strength and re- 
sist disintegration when suddenly cooled by a regulation fire stream. 
In addition to these requirements, it is desirable that the material 
shall be inexpensive, light, and that it shall not discolor plaster work. 

The more or less unsatisfactory manner in which the burnt clay 
materials fulfill the foregoing requirements, and the lack of any pre- 
cise knowledge on the subject of fire-proof construction, induced 
one of the largest engineering and manufacturing concerns of this 
country, five years ago, to undertake a careful investigation of the 
subject. Elaborate tests, under the supervision of competent engi- 
neers, involving the expenditure of large sums of money, established 
the fact that concrete made from ‘“‘cinder” (the residue of anthracite 


coal consumed in boilers), sand, and good Portland cement, fulfilled 
the requirements in a more satisfactory degree than any other mate- 
rial tested. The best and most economical method of employing the 
material was next considered. This subject was, for the first time, 
studied from a scientific standpoint and was treated exactly as any 
other engineering problem. Arches consisting of a number of as- 
sembled parts, either flat or segmental, were objectionable on ac- 
count of the thrust and the consequent liability to settle and crack 
the plaster. Flat slab construction was not desirable because it de- 
veloped little more than half the available strength of the material. 
This fact will be evident when it is explained that (a) cinder concrete 
is very much stronger in compression than in tension, and (b) the 
flat slab construction acts as a beam with the-upper half of the sec- 
tion in compression and the lower half in tension. It is, of course, 
well known that the strength of a concrete slab can be very greatly 
increased by imbedding metal in the tension member of the section, 
but as that is usually the under side of the slab, it was evident (as was 
also subsequently shown by tests) that a hot fire would soon seriously 
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impair or totally destroy the strength of the metal and render it val- 
ueless as an element of the construction. 

A monolithic construction in the form of a segmental arch was 
finally found to be the most economical and the best adapted for 
spanning the interval between the iron beams. In this form of con- 
struction the material is disposed so that the entire section is in com- 
pression, thus securing the maximum strength and lightness inde- 
pendently of metallic elements in the construction. 

More important, however, than any other detail in fire-proofing a 
steel skeleton building is the protection of the structural iron. The 
massing of the fire-proofing material around the iron beams, which 
is so admirably realized in the monolithic segmental arch construc- 
tion, secures the greatest possible protection with the available mate- 
rial. 

Economy requires that the fire-proofing, like many other features 
of modern building construction, must be adapted to special require- 
ments. These vary considerably and depend upon the character of 
the building. For hotels, apartment houses, office buildings, resi- 
dences, etc., where the combustible material consists principally of 
interior finish, furniture, etc., the construction illustrated by Fig. 1 
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affords ample protection for the iron work, is economical in space 
and cost, and is especially adapted for the finest plaster finish. Plas- 
ter applied to this ceiling construction never sags or cracks and 
never discolors. These are important desiderata that are appreciated 
by architects who contemplate expensive fresco work and other elab- 
orate ornamentation. The advantage of the continuous air space 
between the floor and ceiling, especially in buildings that are sub- 
divided into a number of small rooms, has been fully established 
and is here properly and successfully employed. 

That this construction affords ample protection against fire, was 
conclusively shown in the public fire and water test conducted by the 
New York Building Department at 81st street and West End ave- 
nue, New York City, on September 3, 1896. The duration’of the fire 
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test was about two hours, during which a maximum tempera- 
ture of 2,400° Fahrenheit was obtained and an average temperature 
of 2,100° maintained for over an hour. The fires were quenched 
and the ceiling cooled by a regulation fire stream under 60 pounds 
pressure. Little or no damage was caused by the fire, but the water 
from the fire engine washed nearly all the plaster-from the ceiling. 
As to the condition of the floor and ceiling after the test the official 
report of the Superintendent of Buildings reads: “the wire in the 
ceiling was intact and the arches did not seem to be damaged in 
any way.” The deflection of the iron beams after cooling was found 
to be less than one-fourth of an inch in a span of sixteen feet. The 
test indicates also the extent of the damage that may be ex- 
pected from as severe a conflagration as is ever likely to occur in 
a hotel or office building in which this construction is used. The ex- 
pense of the repairs, as shown, would be confined to renewing the 
wood finish and restoring the plaster. 

At the request of the Superintendent of Buildings, the 
same construction was subjected on October 28, 1896, to 
a five-hour fire-test, which was intended to represent an 
extreme case of conflagration, such as might occur in a 
warehouse filled with inflammable materials. The very successful 
result of the latter test is thus described in the official report: late 
arches were in good condition. South arch steel segment rods dis- 
placed. The concrete arch proper seemed not to be affected in any 
way by the fire and water,” etc. When it is further noted that the 
flat ceiling construction was omitted under the south arch referred 
to, and that the steel-ribbed wire centering and concrete were ex- 
posed without even plaster protection to the direct action of the 
flames, the above results cannot fail to prove the wonderful fire and 
water resisting properties of cinder concrete. The plaster and light 
steel flat ceiling construction under the other arches in this test re- 
mained intact for 4% hours, when the lacing wires having fused the 
wire lath and plaster fell away from the supports. In an extraor- 
dinarily severe conflagration the expense of repairing the damage as 
given in the case of the first test might, therefore, be slightly in- 
creased by the renewal of the light ceiling construction at such points 
where excessively high temperatures may be developed. 

For warehouses, where great strength and economy in space and 
cost are desired, and for any building which may become the repos- 
itory of large quantities of inflammable goods, the form of construc- 
tion illustrated by Fig. 2 is recommended. The cost is considerably 
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reduced by dispensing with the flat ceiling, while the soffits of the 
beams are protected with three inches of concrete. The concrete 
underneath the beam being filled in at the same time as that in the 
arch work, insures a solid monolithic construction completely encas- 
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ing the iron work, and thus protects it more effectively than by 
any other method in use at the present time. As illustrating the 
adaptability of this system to warehouse construction, it may be in- 
teresting to review a strength test of a four-foot section of one of the 
floor arches that had withstood the five-hour fire and water test of 
October 28, 1896. The test was also made under the supervision of 
the New York Building Department. The position of the load on 
the arch is clearly shown by the shaded area in Fig. 3. After ‘“‘shor- 
ing up” the iron beams the load Opening to Isolate 

sustained by the arch is officially TESIATChh. e216" 
given as follows: “Brick 38,000 
pounds; stone, 2,000 pounds; 
planking, 550 pounds; 3 men, 450 
pounds; total 41,000 pounds, dis- 
tributed over an area of IO square 
feet = 4,100 pounds per square 
foot.” The arch deflected three- Le 
quarters of an inch, which was gp er roses 
partially recovered after the re- Sporting lestload-X 

moval of the load i 

Other modifications of this system are equally well adapted to pub- 
lic buildings, banks, libraries, department stores, theatres, halls of 
records, etc. [he same system embraces also several meritorious 
forms of fire-proof partitions, and new and ingenious methods of 
suspending ceilings, furring for ornamental plaster effects, etc. 

Substantial proof that the merits of this system are rapidly being 
recognized, is the fact that the lowest rate of insurance ever allowed 
on a fire-proof building in New York City, has been written for one 
of the large office buildings in which this system of fire-proofing has 
been installed. 

There are also many advantages in erecting this construction that 
will appeal to the practical architect and builder. The material be- 
ing dumped and mixed in the cellar as needed, bulky piles of mate- 
rial are conveniently dispensed with. ‘The permanent wire centering 
erected alway in advance of the concreting, enables the work to pro- 
gress continuously. It also acts as a safeguard, having saved the 
lives of many workmen who have fallen on it from aloft. The prac- 
tical details of erecting the work have been reduced to a system in- 
stiring the greatest rapidity as well as the best results. All fire-proof 
construction erected according to this system, including the concrete, 
is furnished by the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, and is fully 
guaranteed. The responsibility and business reputation of this com- 
pany enables it to undertake the largest contracts and fulfill all its 
obligations to the entire satisfaction of architects and general con- 
tractors. 

The architect who desires to secure for his client the best and most 
economical construction, and who cannot devote the necessary time 
and expense to thoroughly study and investigate the subject of fire- 
proofing, will do well to discriminate against inferior materials and 
those constructions that are largely in the experimental state, or 
which contain elements of questionable utility when subjected to the 
crucial test, and adopt that which has been tested and tried and found | 
to meet the most searching and exacting requirements. 


CONVENIENCE AND SANITATION IN SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


HE first consideration in the erection ot school buildings is, and 
must always be, perfect sanitation—the second, economy in 
construction. The utilization, therefore, of such appliances as 

effect a saving of floor space (for economy in area certainly means 
economy in construction), and are at the same time superior front 
a sanitary standpoint, is of the most intense interest to architects 
and school authorities. 

In this connection, the adoption by one city alone of over two 
hundred ventilated wardrobes, made by the Flexible Door and 
Shutter Company, is significant. 

It has been a difficult matter to devise ways and means for the 
proper ventilation of the clothing of pupils, the lack of which ventila- 
tion is so often the cause of the spread of contagious diseases, and 
to properly air and dry the outer garments during the school 
session; a solution of the problem seeins, however, to be presented 
by this interesting device. 

The wardrobe, 15 feet long by 2 feet 3 inches deep, 
placed in a school hallway against the wall provides ample cloak 
room for 56 pupils. A strong wire screen, attached to a framework, 
to which shelves and hooks are secured, provides an air space 4 or 
5 inches deep at the back; near the middle of this air chamber, or at 
one end is an opening in the wall of sufficient area to connect with 
the nearest ventilating flue. The heat from the steam risers, placed 
back of the screen in the wardrobe, draws the air from the hallways 
in and through the wardrobes, at the same time airing, warming and 
drying the clothing in cold or wet weather. Economy of space is an 
important feature in this new convenience, saving the floor areas 
usually taken up by cloak rooms, thereby lessening materially the 
cost of construction. In practical use the ventilated wardrobe has 
now fully demonstrated all the strong features claimed for it 
and has received the indorsement and support of authorities in 
school construction wherever they are in use. Of their practicability 
Principal Frank L. Greene, of Brooklyn Grammar School No. 9, 
writes: 

“The twelve (12), Ventilating Wardrobes closed with Flexifold 
doors in daily use in P. S. No. 9, this city, continue to give good sat- 
isfaction and effect a marked saving in floor areas and do away with 
the usual cloak rooms. 
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“The ventilating scheme is simple and effective, and in use, with 
the aid of monitors, we find them convenient.” 

The use of the flexifold door in the construction of the ventilating 
wardrobe is only one of the many applications of the flexifold parti- 
tion. By the use of the same principle of construction the Flexible 
Door & Shutter Company have succeeded in making a partition 
capable of closing even the largest openings. Such an one is used 
to divide the Assembly Hall in the Catholic Institute at Valley 
Falls, R. I. Its dimensions are 48 feet wide by 11 feet 6 inches in 
height. 

It will be easily seen how not only is convenience catered to by the 
device, but how also a marked saving of heat is effected. These 
vertical rolling partitions, operated without springs or weights, are 
constructed of wood moulding 14 inches wide, hinged together with 
a continuous and wholly concealed interlocking steel connection, so 
devised and inserted into and through the wood moulding as to 
make the door or partition vertically rigid, while their simplicity 
permits the entire door or partition to be easily taken apart and put 
together again in case of injury or accident. In operation an even 
action is obtained, impossible to any vertical partition operated by 
springs. A simple gear that engages with cog pins on the top of the 
mouldings and is connected with a helical reel makes the tension 
even at all points, giving a smooth running action to all widths of 
doors. 

For the subdivision of large assembly rooms in_ school 
buildings into recitation rooms, or for the subdivision of 
lecture or class rooms in Sunday schools as occasion may 
require, economizing floor areas and obviating the necessity 
of heating the unused portions of such large spaces, such 
partitions come into strong favor, while the fact that they are prac- 
tically sound proof adds to their practicability for this use. Their 
adoption by architects, as well as church and school authorities and 
the excellent service they are already doing in hundreds of modern 
buildings in all sections of the United States, subdividing or filling 
wider openings than ever before attempted, attests the superiority of 
their principle and construction. The offices of this company are at 74 
Fifth avenue, New York City. Their factories are at Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 
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THE MAIRIES OF PARIS. 
ye Paris is divided, for administrative purposes, into 


twenty wards, it is in reality only one single township. But 

while the Hotel de Ville, or City Hall,is the municipal center, 
the local mairie of each ward is the place looked upon more particu- 
larly by the inhabitants as their town hall. It is this mairie which 
keeps track of the Parisian from his birth to his burial, receiving him 
when he enters the world, recording the most momentous and decis- 
ive acts of his life, and accompanying him finally to his last resting 
place. It is the mairie which intervenes at the citizen’s civil and 
military majority, and it is the mairie which ties his marriage knot. 
The mairie is in truth—to use the expression of a municipal coun- 
cillor of Paris, M. Paul Strauss—our social headquarters, the ad- 
ministrative domicil of all the inhabitants of one same zone. This cf 
itself would suffice to give the mairie great importance; but this is 
not all. The mairie is not merely an office for the registration of 
births, marriages and deaths. Many other things, of a very varied 
character, come within its province. Its sphere of action and in- 
fluence is largely extended by the fact that the mayor is, ex-officio, 
President of the Board of Charity, of the School Committee, of the 
Health Committee, etc. Mairies, therefore, serve a double purpose. 
They are places for ceremonies, and they are administrative estab- 
lishments. A perfect mairie is one which can be utilized for holding 
grand ceremonies, and which is at the same time thoroughly adapted 
to suit the convenience of the officials and of the citizens. 

This fact seems at length to have been grasped ‘by the powers that 
be. It is not so very long since our mairies were mere hovels, built 
of common materials and poorly decorated in a commonplace fash- 
ion, or not even decorated at all. In those days fine edifices were 
built only for the aristocracy. But this is now entirely changed. 
Quite a transformation has taken place in the building art—a trans- 
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formation characteristic of our epoch. Instead of a few scattered 
chateaux, there are springing up whole streets, in fact whole dis- 
tricts, of elegant houses combining everything that modern ideas of 
comfort and modern taste can suggest. It is evident that the mairie 
was bound to symbolize this transformation, for it expresses in a 
manner the wealth and power of a community of private individuais 
taking the place of the isolated luxury of a few grandees. From this 
point of view alone it is an example of the present stage of the build- 
ing art that is well worth studying. 

Dhe mairies of Paris certainly do not resemble one another. They 
do not sin by a servile uniformity, and although most of them are 
without a history, they all have their distinctive features, their own 
particular stamp. We have the convent-like mairie, such as that 
situated on the Place du Louvre, which M. Pierre Véron called “the 
double-headed calf in freestone.” We have the barrack-like mairie 
in the rue de la Banque; the bastion-like mairie at Batignolles, and 
the temple-like mairie with Grecian portico, facing the Pantheon. 
We have above all the labyrinth-like mairie, where one ascends, de- 
scends and wanders round and round without ever finding the office 
one seeks or the functionary one has come to see. It is needless io 
say that this article will not deal with any of those mairies. We wiil 
say, however, in passing, and this remark, which has been made 
specially about the Hotel de Ville,applies in general to nearly all the 
twenty mairies of Paris—that the majority of our town halls are ill- 
adapted for offices, which is the purpose they are chiefly intended to 
serve. The corridors and staircases are too large, and the rooms too 
small. We have searched among the newly-constructed mairies for 
those which are best suited to modern requirements, and most fully 
respond to the double purpose mentioned above—the holding of 
gatherings, and the convenient transaction of official business. We 
have chosen the mairie of the Sixteenth Ward and that of the Tenth 
Ward, adding thereto the town hall of Neuilly-sur-Seine, which is 
located at the very gates of Paris. We have noted the characteris- 
tic features of each of these three structures, so as to enable American 
architects to form an idea of the manner in which French architects 
treat this kind of edifice, and even, if necessary, to use them as a 
guide for the erection of a typical town hall. 

The Nueilly mairie (No. 1) is built on a broad avenue. It stands 
at the bottom of a square of medium size bordered on the right by a 
block of school buildings, and on the left by elegant private houses. 
‘The mairie is detached on all sides. Some general information about 
the building and the materials employed has been given to us by M. 
Dutocq, chief architect of the edifice. The soil on which the mairie 
stands is a compact chalky sand of excellent consistence for building 
upon. A bed of concrete 60 centimeters deep supports the walls 
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of the cellars, which are built of millstone grit. For the cellar story, 
dressed stone has been used only for the summers which bear the 
arches supporting the walls of the story above. The cellars are 
excavated 2m. 30 below the level of the public road, and rise Im. 79 
above this level, thus forming a fine basement floor, perfectly ven- 
tilated. Their walls, in millstone grit as we have said, are crowned 
by a plain string course in freestone, marking the level of the ground 
floor all round. A facing of choice stone, placed slopingly, covers 
the rough stone wall up,to the string course. Above the latter rises 
the ground floor, the wall of which is based on a stone socle one meter 
in height. The finest and most durable stones to be found in France 
have been used for the principal front, for the grand staircase an1 
for all the first story. The inner walls are of hard rubble, and the 
distributions of Vaugirard bricks. The top story is similar in con- 
struction. The entire framework—floors and roof—is in iron. The 
campanile consists of cast iron. It is built upon two main girders 
one meter high which support a framework composed of cast iron 
columns with iron cross-pieces, serving, at the height 
of the attics, as a base for the campanile. The back  stair- 
cases are constructed of sheet-iron and angle-iron, the steps being uf 
plain hard stone. They are thus proof against all risk of fire. The 
roof is covered with slates; the gutters are in lead, but the little ter- 
races of the garrets and wings, as well as the oriels, are in zinc. 

The facade of the mairie of Neuilly-sur-Seine is 40 meters wide. 
The wings have a frontage of 13 meters. A broad flight of steps leads 
up to the level of the ground floor. The latter is 7 m. 50 high, and 
the floor above it measures 9 meters high. Above that, the attics 
rise to a height of 8 meters from their \base. Lastly, the cast-iron 
bell tower, crowning all, is 42 meters high, measured from the street 
level to the summit of the cupola. 

The most striking feature of the facade is the strong contrast be- 
tween the three arcades which pierce the ground floor and the seven 
openings on the first story. The three ground-floor arcades are 
separated from each other by substantial pilasters which support with 
ease the intercolumniation of the story above. This opening, uni- 
formly repeated seven times, in contrast with the sober piercing of 
the ground floor, gives fineness and elegance to the upper part of the 
edifice. The Corinthian order which dominates the composition of 
this floor is exceedingly effective. It supports an attic, above which 
the clock tower rises upon a base extending the width of the three 
central intercolumniations of the story beneath. The central part of 
the clock is supported by two circular frontons serving as seats for 
two reclining figures representing: on the left, the Duties, and on the 
other side, the Rights, of citizens. The central dial is framed by two 
standing female figures representing Night and Day, while above 
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this part of the clock an attic with fronton is surmounted by two 
children bending forward and holding an escutcheon. All the sta- 
tuary just described is the work of M. Tony Noél, a clever sculptor 
who certainly has a talent for ornamentation. The only reproach we 
have to bring against M. Tony Noel is that he has not imparted 
sufficient character to his figures and has not differentiated the sym- 
bol of the Rights from that of the Duties, and the image of Night 
from that of Day. 
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Descending from the summit of the edifice, the eye falls on the 
Corinthian frieze, composed of festoons and children, from the 
chiselof that eminent sculptor, M. Barrias. Further down, we 
would call attention to the key-stones of the arcades on the ground 
floor, which are pleasantly conceived and executed. 

Let us now pass to the forepart of the building. Foreparts are 
necessarily similar in arrangement to the central part, and the frieze 
contains another piece of work by M. Barrias, he having been asked 
to depict above the large windows, Charity, Economy, Study and 
Justice (Fig. 2) in the form of recumbent figures. The available 
space, perpendicularly, was very limited, but the sculptor has happily 
overcome this difficulty. Finally, on the lower portion of these fore- 
parts, escutcheons ornamented with festoons of flowers and fruits are 
accompanied by young men and maidens writing and reading vari- 
ous devices. It is true that a few reminiscences of the past are met 
with in this facade of the mairie, but they do not jar too.much on us, : 
being adapted to modern requirements with a preciseness and fidel- 
ity which are quite up to date. <A specially striking feature is the 
happy harmony between the architecture in its main lines and the 
sculpture, brightened and vivified, of the new school of artists. An 
interesting parallel might be drawn between the tendencies of these 
two arts—architecture and sculpture—which, receiving their inspira- 
tion at the outset from some ancient school, free themselves there- 
form by degrees and introduce elements of a very marked “‘modern- 
ism’’—elements which are, perhaps, the forerunners of a new Renais- 
sance. Bical 

_We have said that the cellar floor of this mairie forms a fine, well- 
ventilated basement. In the center thereof is a large cellar for stor- 
ing coal. On each side of this is a large hot-air stove.. On the right 
are cellars, storerooms, a prison for men and another for women; 
and on the left, the choral society’s room, a cloak-room, a muni- 
ment room, etc. ‘The entrance vestibule on the ground floor (No. 
3) is sober, but not without a certain grandeur. The lamps, how- 
ever, are commonplace to the last degree, and produce an unsightly 
effect. We are also astonished at the group on the left in this vesti- 
bule, representing a man of wild aspect engaged in fighting a lion. 
What on earth has such a group to do in a town hall? Is it there 
to incite the peaceable citizens of Neuilly to become savages, or is it 
intended to teach them the way to wrestle with the mighty king of 
‘ beasts, in case an animal of this species should escape from a men- 
agerie in the fair which is held hard by every summer? ‘This kind 
of symbolism is certainly inscrutable to us. We will say the same re- 
garding the amazing statue on the central staircase (No. 4). Why 
do we find at such a spot this example of the nude—a nudity ag- 
gravated by an air of tipsiness? Why was it not remembered that 
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FIG, 3. 


engaged couples pass up this staircase on their way to the room 
where marriages are solemnized? Every part of a public building 
ought to contribute to the beauty and harmony thereof. An ill- 
chosen or misplaced motive is capable of spoiling the whole thing. 
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This is a recognized truth, and yet how few of our artists in general, 
and our architects in particular, take it into account! 

The illustrations here presented absolve us from giving a de- 
tailed description of the interior of this edifice. We will merely 
remark that the departments which have the most to do with others 
are grouped together, as also are those which deal more specially 
with the public. The fire brigade department, the state tax office, 
the town dues office, the municipal tax office, the office charged with 
relieving the poor, the office of the doctor attached to the depart- 
ment of civil status, the police office and the policemen’s quarters, 
occupy the ground floor. On the entresol we find the private room 
of the chief officer of civil status, the registry of births, the registry of 


FIG. 5. 


deaths, the office of the controller of the land survey, the general 
funeral undertaking office, the town architect’s office, the streets and 
roads department, etc. All these premises are spacious, well lighted 
and easy of access. 

The first floor is devoted to those departments which are connected 
with the holding of meetings and ceremonies of various kinds. The 
visitor is admirably prepared for the splendor of the rooms set apart 
for festive gatherings, the town council meetings, etc., by the sight 
of the magnificent landing (No. 5) upon which those chambers open. 
We have here a decorative conception exceedingly elegant as a 
whole, and of remarkable execution. It is even too fine, we think, 
for the rooms beyond turn out to be less splendid than one is led to 
expect after passing through such a magnificent ante-chamber. The 
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private office of the mayor, the town clerk’s office, the committee 
room and the deputy-mayor’s office cannot be found fault with, for 
these rooms may be regarded as reserved for work and study, and we 
well understand that the architect was not called on to decorate them 
in an elaborate fashion. But we have a right to be more fastidious 
respecting the three grand halls for ceremonies, viz., the hall in 
which marriages are celebrated, the great public hall and the council 
chamber, and we have all the more reason to expect something fine 
when the landing which leads to these halls is so superb. What 
should we say of a princely park whose sumptuous avenues led to a 
small hovel? In the same way, the three principal chambers in the 
Neuilly town hall disappoint us by their mediocrity. The Salle des 
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Mariages (No. 6) is so poor in decoration, so miserably ornamented, 
that it would perhaps be cruel to dwell on the point.. We will not 
dwell on it—we will even carry our charity so far as to pretend that 
the bas-relief representing the Family, which we see above the fire- 
place, is as beautiful and artistic as it is morally elevating. Nor will 
we dwell on the large salon d’honneur (No. 7), but simply call the 
reader’s attention to the fireplace, above which stands a bust of the 
Republic. This fireplace is a perfect model of what a fireplace ought 
not to be. It is not only ugly, but vain. It is not provided with a 
chimney, and consequently no fire can be made there. It is a make- 
believe, and this make-believe, instead of pleasing the eye, shocks 
and irritates it. And to think that this fireplace was inspired by the 
fireplaces of the old Hotel de Ville of Paris! Yet the latter were su- 
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perb, which proves again that a thing is only beautiful in its exact 
proportions and its right place. As to the council chamber, we have 
abstained from having it photographed. We should not have a 
single word to say about this apartment if we did not recall to mind 
Alfred de Mussét’s passage: 
Nu comme un mur d’église, 
Nu comme le discours d'un académicien. 

Let us be just, however. We must remember that the architect 
was allowed only a limited sum of money, as can be seen from the 
following list, in which figures the total expense of erecting the 
mairie of Neuilly-sur-Seine: 


aT Aa RU RPT coo Oey Ce EIA ie ae 13,700 francs. 
ELT TES” sold (OR, SC ACRES SIP Temps Fle 643,000 “ 
PERRI RTL ORT. 50 4 2 5 i dare Seat thcae hones Tae SON Sian” 
VOR Dae TE IMEMNST IC SS os erik ese earns « ain Pint 90 ae 
OME ATCMEAGWOLK (0... jen 5 oots snlvioteies TP EON t.. 
a CTA TUEST Gee Se 2oG8 50, ay wis) Blas Gola aces 68,000 “ 
MAB WENA IPSS GOSS UIC ls oS) at oo Sacosin’ <0 08 Oia ds Ask 668 bee 
TE ORAS yas Gin athe we 0 ee SOM BU OO wk. 
Marble and mosaic work.............-- 27 BOO). 
Painting, glazing and wall hangings..... BS. 000g.) 
RPL N UTA EMSIRS 8k sp sata’ d Sie 436 wee avanen aes 140,000. * 
Dee MeO lhe a, aes cate 4,500 os 
Lightning conductors and ironmongery of 

TAG TTS IAG LGTY) 2 iG sola ws oP oo a ao he 20,500Rm, 
Decoration of the Grand Hall, including 

Pan GClibpe mmr iiden sp <6 2 ity cis esate 2 06's 50,000 +“ 
Provisional furnishing and sundries...... 7 2A 

Aa) Ae AT Sy gh Be aR aR ee es 1,389,794 francs. 


To this sum must be added 69,490 francs for architects’ fees, being 
at the rate of 5 per cent. on the cost, which brings up the total ex- 
pense to 1,459,284 francs, or about 1,216 francs per superficial meter 
built upon. For such a price as this we must not expect too much; 
besides, we have only to consider the parts of the edifice that are 
treated in an artistic and intelligent manner. In commencing its 
description we dealt with its main front. Its posterior facade (No. 
8), which gives upon a lawn, is simple, but very graceful. We find 
a quiet eloquence in that statue of Parmentier (the man who intro- 
duced potatoes into France), surrounded by flowers, roses and po- 
tatoes. The useful is thus mingled with the beautiful. The archi- 
tect who succeeds in reconciling these two terms will be a great ar- 
chitect, and will give us an ideal mairie. 

The town hall of the 16th Arrondissement is far from being one 
of the finest in Paris, and it is by no means the most commodious. 
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FIG. 8, 


The reader will doubtless recall those nursery tales in which the 
good fairy who is present at the birth of a baby endows it with all 
kinds of sublime qualities; then comes a wicked magician who, by 
imparting one bad trait, destroys all the amiable features bestowed 
by the good fairy. Well, one would suppose that two architects 
had been entrusted with the erection of the mairie of the Sixteenth 
Ward; that the first of them had drawn magnificent plans, but that 
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the other came and destroyed them, or what is perhaps still worse, 
spoiled them. The vestibule of this mairie (No. 9) is spacious, well- 
ventilated and light. It gives access to a large central courtyard. 
Around this courtyard, on four sides, rise all the various depari- 
ments. Our No. to repre- 
sents a part of one of these 
faces. The arrangement 
is very good; it would 
seem to allow of the dif- 
ferent offices being 
grouped in a logical and 
convenient manner. We 
are compelled to say, how- 
ever, that this result has 
not been attained. The of- 
fices are difficult of access 
to the last degree. ‘The 
rooms destined for the 
holding of ceremonies and 
entertainments are so com- 
monplace that, far from 
inspiring gaiety, which 
it is their purpose to do, 
they make the visitor pos- 
itively sad. In all this vast 
mice 10. building there is nothing 
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that can be called convenient except the stairs and the cor- 
ridors. The architect must have been endowed with great taste 
in the matter of staircases and corridors, and so, having a talent in 
this direction, he has introduced them everywhere, with a zeal and a 
tenacity truly astonishing. He has managed, however, to arrange for 
sufficient space for a hall intended for educational purposes (No. 
11). This hall, which has a glazed roof, is distinctly handsome. The 
children sit in rows in the body of the hall; the teacher stands on the 
small platform at the far end, beneath tthe head of the Republic, and 
the little gallery provides room for the parents who wish to be pres- 
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ent at the lessons. Most 
of the town halls of Paris 
lack such a_ school-room, 
so that this room alone 
is sufficient to render the 
mairie of the Sixteenth 
Ward worthy of notice. 
We come now to the 
mairie of the Tenth Ward. 
This town hall was inaug- 
urated last year (1896), 
and is therefore of recent 
construction. Its  princi- 
pal architect is M. Rouyer, 
but he was largely aided 
in his task by MM. May- 
eux and Roulet. The great 
difficulty the architect had 
to overcome arose from 
the irregularity of the 
ground upon which the 
FIG. I2. ' edifice had to be built. The 
principal frontage, on the 
rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Martin, was sloping. M. 
Rouyer cleverly got over 
this by a curvilinear ar- 
rangement of his inner 
vestibule, forming as it 
were the knee-cap of the 
broken principal axis. He 
has made a distinct block 
of the buildings on the 
main face, which are occu- 
pied by special departments 
(on the ground floor, the 
room for marriages and 
the mayor’s cabinet; on 
the second, the chief clerk’s 
offices); and he has con- 
nected this block with the 
mairie properly called by 
masking, by a hemicycle 
opening on the large inner 
hall, the obtuse angle 
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FIG. 14. 


formed by the slope of the ground. ‘This large inner hall 
is surrounded by arcades and is very remarkable. It is a 
sort of Italian cortile covered in the French fashion. We _ re- 
produce it here from three different points, viz.: from the ground 
floor, showing an angle of the entresol and first floor (No. 12); from 
the first floor, showing the upper part of the edifice (No. 13), and a 
view of the under part of the staircase on the ground floor (No. 14). 
Around this large hall, which, as is seen, rises from the ground to 
the top of the building and is covered by a glazed roof, are located 
all the divers departments, carefully grouped. On the ground floor, 
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the parts where it joins the side faces). On entering the mairie, one 
perceives, through three large arcades: in the center, the grand 
staircase, extending into the hall, with its porticos; the impression is 
certainly excellent. At close sight the staircase is not so harmoni- 
ous as it appeared at the first glance. We understand that there was 
a question of putting a landing in the middle of the first flight. We 
regret that this plan was not carried out: we regret it not only on 
account of the effect, but from the point of view of.comfort and con- 
venience. We will mention an interesting detail. This staircase is 
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entirely in stucco and its skeleton all in steel. The galleries of the 
hall also have a metallic skeleton (piers in riveted iron, connected by 
fillets or beams trellised) roughly pugged with bricks and _ plas- 
ter, rough-coated with stucco. This is quite new—at all events in 
France—so new, in fact, that the intransigeants of architectonic ra- 
tionalism jump with indignation at the mere mention of this method 
of producing something solid and of good appearance at a small cost. 
But the general public has already shown its appreciation of the re- 
sult obtained by the architect of this mairie. 
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On the entresol of the first floor are the architect’s offices and the 
committee rooms. On the attic story are the engineers’ offices, the 
rooms of the treasurer of the Poor Fund, and, above the Entertain- 
ment Hall, the municipal library. The top story provides place for 
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various other departments of lesser importance. All along the of- 
fices, on each floor, runs a wide gallery paved with glass, which goes 
round the large hall. On every floor this gallery rounds off, on the 
right of the facade, in a large hemicycle with columns, thus masking 
the want of symmetry caused by the irregular shape of the ground. 
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So much for the location of the various sections. As regards the ex- 
ternal appearance of the edifice, we will say that it is sumptuous. The 
ground floor of the main face, the semi-circular arcades of which are 
closed by forged-iron gates, the engaged columns which, on the 
ground floor, separate the large square windows divided by mull- 


FIG. 23. 


ions, the elegant cornice surmounting the first floor, the balcony with 
epen-worked balusters which runs above the cornice, the fine, sober 
pinnacles which rise above the windows of the second floor under 
the high roof with its light bell tower—all this is inspired by the most 
delicate Renaissance motives. In No. 23 we give the corner of the 
principle facade on the rue Chateau d’Eau. If we do not dwell further 
on this exterior, it is because the architect has manifestly had in mind 
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the former Paris Hotel de Ville and has done little more than pro- 
duce a reduction thereof. We admit that this copy on a smaller scale 
is ingenious and seductive, and that it is full of pleasing, brilliant and 
picturesque details (No. 24); we admit, too, that all the capitals and 
cartouches are replete with grace, and we are delighted with the mo- 
tive former under the campanile by the clock, above which a cock in 
relief is flapping his wings. 


FIG, 24. 


It may perhaps be thought that in an article intended to point 
out the most interesting models of French town hall we have in- 
dulged rather too freely in criticism. If so, we hope we shall be ex- 
cused for having thought that it is not enough merely to show what 
ought to be done, but that it is also needful to show from time to 
time what ought not to be done. 

Fernand Mazade. 


THE EVOLUTION OF FURNITURE. 


OR a brief study of the development of furniture we need not 
begin our search at a period as early as the Greeks or Ro- 
mans. We have but to recall the condition of Europe at the 

time of the fall of the Roman Empire to remember that all civiliza- 
tion was general confusion; that there was no social or domestic life. 
Consequently, furniture, in the sense which we use the term to-day, 
was almost unknown. 

It was in the tenth century that the feudal system first developed 
itself, and it is this period that we may take as a starting point for a 
research concerning domestic furniture. 

At this time home life was of such an unsettled character that 
household effects were reduced to their lowest terms. 

The most important article of furniture was the chest, packing 
box, trunk, or strong box in which household possessions were 
placed either for safe keeping or for transportation. The chest was of 
so much importance, and played such a prominent part among early 
furniture, that it has been said to be the piece from which all others 
evolved. This is much too broad a statement, and not at all true; 
yet the chest was used as a substitute, on occasion, for many articles 
of furniture known to-day. Moreover, the form was introduced into 
every article where possible. 

Feudal chiefs moved incessantly from one stronghold to another, 
taking their belongings with them, and it was this that gave rise to 
the general use of chests in which property could be transported. On 
arriving at a resting place, the contents, consisting largely of draper- 
ies, bedding, and clothing, were removed from the chests, which were 
not then stored away out of sight, but were arranged against the 
walls, or elsewhere, to serve as seats and wardrobes. 
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The gentleman of this period had no closet, except his trunk, in 
which to place his clothes. The chest was found in all houses, those 
of the poor as well as the rich; in the courts, and the church, where 
it was used to hold valuables and vestments. 

At first it was a little more than a strong box, resting directly on 
the floor, and having a strong lock. It was made of boards, roughly 
framed together, and bound with iron, sometimes richly forged. As 
these chests were always in sight, a desire to haye them handsome 
arose, and they were ornamented with painting, which was less likely 
to be injured when the chest was moved than would carving or relief 
ornament. Carving of wood was very little practiced at an early 
date, and painting in different colors was the usual form of decora- 
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Swing-back bench having chest seat. XV. Century. 


tion. It is interesting to note that when carving was first used, it 
was only the panels sunk below the level of the rail and somewhat 
protected that were ornamented. This carving, too, was in low re- 
lief. The domestic use of the chest was as a seat, and cushions were 
placed on the top to make it comfortable, for chairs, as articles for 
daily use, were not known to Europeans until the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

Benches or settles were used prior to this, and it is quite probable 
many of these were chests. At all events, we know that at that date 
chests were provided with a panel back, and arms at the ends. They 
were thus converted into benches, the common form of seat. It was 
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the bench that replaced the triclinium of the ancients, when, during 
the Byzantine period, the custom of reclining at meals ceased; and 
the term banquets is derived from bancs or benches, thus used. The 
usual location for the bench-chest was before the fire or against the 
wall. When used before the fire the swing-back was introduced, 
enabling the occupant to either face the fire or sit with his back 
toward it. The paneled back of benches was sometimes quite 
high and served as_a protection from the cold draughts of the large 
rooms; as did the rude wooden high-backed settle of our ancestors 
in this country. 


High-back bench with a chest seat. XVI. Century. 


Thus far we have considered these seats as long, rectangular 
boxes, but the cubical, or nearly cubical, form was also used; partic- 
ularly after the introduction of the arms and back. In this form the 
back was almost invariably high and straight, making the chair of 
the fourteenth century. These were usually placed at the bedside, 
where the box forming the lower part was used as a receptacle for 
various articles ; in later days for devotional books, the chairserving 


as prie-dieu. 
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When the canopy was added to the high back of the chair just de- 
scribed, it became a large, heavy article of furniture, much too cum- 
bersome to move about the room. This canopy we sometimes see 
to-day, over the seat of public officials or speakers, where it is an 
emblem of dignity, as it was during the Middle Ages. Such chairs 
were not common; there was usually but one, or at the most two, in 
a house. Its great weight 
and clumsiness soon made 
it unpopular, and this, to- 
gether with the introduc- 
tion of more suitable seats, 
caused it to go out of use. 
When the chest was rich- 
ly carved and no longer 
used as a packing box for 
travelers, smaller bexes 
for clothing only taking 
their place, they were 
found inconvenient for the 
storage of various articles, 
as the things most wanted 
were always at the bottom, 
and to get at them every- 
thing else had to be re- 
moved. 

This led to the inven- 
tion of the drawer, and we 
read of chests with one, 
two and three drawers; 
also chests of drawers. 
These latter were much 
used during the eigh- 
teenth century. 

It does not seem clear which was used first, the chest all drawers 
or the chest with one drawer. The former were, during the seven- 
teenth century, made low and used as dressing tables, with a small 
movable glass placed on the top. This was the beginning of the 
bureau, as we call it, though there were several changes before the 
article of furniture we know as such was made. 

The chest of drawers was. raised and placed on a table or another 
case of drawers, making what was possibly the precursor of the 
chiffonnier. There usually accompanied this high chest of drawers 
a six-legged table, with drawers, on which the dressing box and mir- 
ror was placed, the whole making a dressing table. 

A closet or cupboard fastened against the wall is not very differ- 
ent from a chest turned on end. The first closets were like this. 


Chair with chest seat. XV. Century. 


High~boy. © 


Double chest of drawers. 


Side and partial section, 
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DOUBLE CHEST OF DRAWERS. 
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They were not built in the house, but placed against the walls of the 
room; sometimes they were fastened on the wall, clear of the floor. 
Their form was governed by the use to which they were put, which, 
during the Middle Ages, was to hold clothing and almost anything 
of value. They were sometimes placed in a special room and num- 
bered or lettered, as we do lockers in club houses and gymnasiums. 
This cupboard or wardrobe remained a massive rectangular box, 
roughly made and put together, though, like the chest, it was some- 
times painted to improve the 
looks, until near the end of 
the fourteenth century, when 
the methods of construction 
were improved. The sides 
were then framed, paneled, 
and mouldings more or less 
rich were introduced. Later, 
the panels were carved, sim- 
ply at first in imitation of a 
sheet of parchment folded, 
followed by arabesques, and 
grotesques in low relief. The 
number of doors and shape 
depended on circumstances. 
A not unusual form was that 
of a rectangular box, some- 
what higher than wide, divi- 
ded into three parts, the up- 
per and lower parts consist- 
ing of cupboards, while the 
third, a narrow middle sec- 
tion, comprised one drawer ; 
or, possibly, two small draw- 
ers on the same level. 

During the sixteenth cen- 

Wardrobe. XIII. or XIV. Century. tury it retained this same 

form, but the locks and 

hinges, which previously were large, ornamental and _ visible, 

no longer showed. The whole affair became much more archi- 

tectural in appearance. Columns, niches, cornices, pediments pil- 

asters, and richly carved panels were introduced. It was also some- 
what smaller than the one which preceded and followed it. 

During the seventeenth century it became extremely large and 
lost its elegant appearance, though it was elaborated and grew in 
popular favor until found in nearly every house. Its great size then 
led to a reaction, and the other extreme was reached. In France, it 
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became a piece of furniture, about three feet high, no longer a place 
for clothing, but a richly decorated article mounted with brass or- 
naments and a marble top. There was often but a single door 
(sometimes two), and it held within silverware, china, books, and 
such articles as we to-day place in a cabinet. 

Later, the cupboard assumed its original role as a place for cloth- 
ing and stood in the bedroom or dressing rooms. Its high rectan- 
gular form was restored, but not its beauty. There was sometimes 


Cabinet, Louis XIV. 


one, sometimes two doors nearly its full height, and these were pan- 
eled with wood or the panels replaced by a mirror. Such is the 
wardrobe familiar to us all. 

An article closely allied, that is in appearance, with the cabinet. is 
the bookcase. The first bookcase we read of was a chest in which 
books could be locked and transported, for they were scarce and val- 
uable. When printing was introduced and the number of books in- 
creased, it was natural enough to keep them in the cupboards just 

Vol. VII.—4—3. 
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described. The step from them to the cases as now made Is slight, 
though the term bookcase was not used till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. During the seventeenth century books in pub- 
lic libraries were placed on double reading desks, to which they were 
chained, and those who wished to consult them passed from table to 
table. ie 

The sideboard is directly c 
the outcome of two early 
articles of furniture; the 
credence, and dresser. The 
former was, perhaps, essen- 
tially what it is now,an ec- 
clesiastical article of furni- 
‘ture, but is was also used in 
the houses. It consistedof a 
small closet on long legs. 
In this closet were kept 
wines and goblets,and over 
its top was spread a cloth, 
on which the decanters and 
glasses were set when wine 
was served. At a later pe- 
riod a series of steps or 
stages were placed on the 
top for the purpose of 
showing off the silverware 
and dishes. At first it was 
very simple in character, 
but became more and more 
elegant until it was finally 
elaborately ornamented 
with metal work, carving Dresser, XV. Century. 
and a canopy. 


The dresser began service in the kitchen as a table, advancing 
until it was composed of a top and two shelves below, supported by 
four legs. It was then used not so much as a place for dressing the 
meats as a serving table on which the dishes were placed before be- 
ing allotted to the members of the household. At a later period a 
portion of the dresser became enclosed, and after that an extra shelf 
with sometimes a hood were placed on it. It was then not an arti- 
cle of the kitchen furniture, but stood in the hall or living room. As 
a result of the desire to reduce the quantity of furniture in the hall 
the credence and dresser were combined as one article with a 
closet and shelf below, and several shelves above, the whole 
surmounted by a canopy. Then it was like some of our sideboards, 
though it was not known by that name until the eighteenth century, 
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when it assumed the long, low table form with drawers and cup- 
boards below. The name sideboard prior to this had, however, been 
applied to tables as early as the sixteenth century. 

The earliest chair of the Middle Ages was not a domestic seat, but 
a throne for ceremonial occasions. When a chief received his peo- 
ple or assemblies he occupied a seat as a mark of dignity. As there 
were times when he visited his lands somewhat removed from the 


Folding chair. XV. Century. 


castle, and desired to have his throne with him, it was con- 
structed so as to be easily carried about. 

A relic of the time of the Roman Empire was found to suit the 
purpose admirably; that is, a folding seat, without arms or back. 
This seat, often of metal, richly ornamented, was quite high, a foot- 
stool being used in connection with it. Such was the early throne, 
and it was used as such only. Though originally made to fold, as 
soon as there was no necessity for moving it from place to place it 
was made heavier and rigid. The general shape and appearance 
remained the same, though a back was added, and the sides raised 
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so as to form arms, making what we now sometimes term the “scis- 
sor’ chair. This, together with the high back, chest seat previously 
mentioned, was, perhaps, the only form of chair prior to the six- 
teenth century. Both were arm chairs and equally seats of honor; 
emblems of dignity. The throne was the seat occupied by the ruler 
on audience days, and no one else was permitted to sit except on a 
stool or a cushion. 

The lords, and others of rank, imitated the rulers by having arm 
chairs, like the thrones, for their especial use at home. These seem 
to have been of the “scissor” pattern, as it was lighter and more 
easily moved than the chest-chair. Chairs of any kind were rare, 
however. In the principal apartment there was usually but one, a 
place of honor reserved for the head of the family or the guest of dis- 
tinction. In addition to this, as a place to sit, were found only 
benches, chests, stools, and cushions. In the bedroom was also 2 
single chair and benches. 

After the arm chair was made smaller it gradually came into more 
common use. Then for a time there seems to have been no other 
kind of chair used; all had arms until a change in the style of dress 
among women caused a transformation. It was found that the wide 
spreading dress with hoops interfered with the ladies using the arm 
chair; consequently it became fashionable to have chairs made with- 
out arms. When the hoop-skirt went out of style arm chairs were 
again used in the houses, but they were larger, wider between the 
arms, and more comfortable. It was also sumptuously upholstered 
—previously the cushions were loose—and considered the most no- 
ble of all seats. Upholstered chairs were found warm in summer 
and were replaced by chairs with cane or rush seats, loose cushions 
being used when desired. The constructive parts of these chairs, 
the legs, slats, back, etc., were of lathe work, and, as a result of the 
rush seat, were made smaller and lighter. 

But turned work did not remain popular with the rich for any 
length of time, and the more substantial forms came into use again. 
In the second half of the seventeenth century the arm chair was a 
common seat, because of its ease and comfort, though it was still a 
seat of honor. Havard’s “Dictionnaire de l’ameublement,” quotes. 
from a book of etiquette, published in Paris, in 1673, containing this. 
rule: If a person of quality make you a visit, it is necessary to give 
him the arm chair, and take a more modest seat yourself. When the 
hoop-skirt came into use for a second time the arm chair had become 
such a popular seat that it could not be discarded entirely, but 
was adapted to the circumstances. The arms, instead of extending 
to the front edge of the seat, were shortened and moved back, so as 
not to interfere with the dresses, as we see in the French chairs of 
the time of Louis XIV. | 
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When the bench was used to sit on during meals we find it was 
much too heavy to move up to the table as we do with our chairs, in- 
stead the table was moved up to the seat. The table was a rectangular 
board set on wooden horses, and it remained subsidiary to the seat 
until the sixteenth century. In early times the diners did not sit 
face to face on opposite sides of the table, but together on the same 
side. ‘This left the other free for service. Later, when both sides 


Table. XV. Century. 


of the table were used, it was necessary that seats of a portable char- 
acter be provided for those who sat opposite the benches. As these 
people were of a lower social scale than those sitting on the benches, 
they occupied stools, though there was also a practical reason for 
using these, they being the only portable seat, chairs not having been 
invented. Those sitting on the benches could not readily move in 
or out after the table was in place. In leaving the table at the end 
of the repast those left first who sat on the stools, which were then 
removed by servants, and the tables were next taken down, enabling 
those sitting on the benches to rise. 

Folding chairs took the place of benches and stools, while the 
table was but a temporary affair removed at the end of the dinner. 
It was not till the eighteenth century that the dining room with a 
fixed table and chairs standing about was introduced. 

Presumably the bedstead has always been used as such from the 
beginning, though custom has caused many changes in its shape 
and the manner of decorating it, Yet, what it always has heen is a 
frame to hold a mattress on which the sleeper can lie. 

The chest and the bench were used to sleep on at times, but we 
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cannot call them bedsteads any more than we can the floor, which 
was where the mattress for sleeping was placed for a long time. On 
the other hand, there were bedsteads that had the portion beneath 
the mattress built as a chest for the express use as such. 

In the peasant house of early times there was always an enormous 
bedstead, on which the man, his wife, his children, and even the 
stranger who asked for hospitality could easily rest. The habit of 
sharing the bed with the guest was not confined to the lower classes. 


Bedstead. XVI. Century. 


Royalty followed, perhaps established, the custom. The guest at a 
chateau could not receive any greater honor than to occupy the same 
bed as the lord of the manor. 

During the fourteenth century nearly every manor house had 
three kinds of bedsteads. First, the bedstead used by the lord on 
special state occasions. This was the best, highest, largest, and most 
elegant. Great care was taken of it. Second, a smaller bed, suited 
to the person who used it, was the everyday bedstead where the lord 
usually slept. Third, the trundle bed which was very low, narrow, 
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and on casters. This was used by the valet. It was rolled into the 
sleeping room of the master at night and removed in the morning, 
or it was made to roll under the larger bedstead. This trundle bed 
was used only by the chosen servant; the others slept either on the 
floor or wherever they had a chance. The woodwork of the bed- 
stead was made as simple as possible, which was a great contrast 
with the decorations of the rooms. To avoid this marked difference 
they were hung with curtains of the same material that was used on 
the walls, entirely hiding the framework of the bedstead itself. 

Prior to the sixteenth century all bedsteads had the mattress sup- 
ported on cords or straps attached to the framework. Some time 
about the beginning of that century a change was made by introduc- 
ing a separate frame that could be taken out of the bedstead, and to 
this the straps were nailed. As a result the bedstead became more 
portable, particularly as the framework was, about the same time, 
fastened together with screws in place of the mortise and tenons pre- 
viously used. At the same time the desire for more richly decorated 
bedsteads increased until we find them inlaid, silvered, and gilded. 

Till the sixteenth century the tester or canopy was an inde- 
pendent affair, hung from the ceiling of the room and not at- 
tached to the bedstead at all. It was then joined to the bedstead 
by four uprights, giving rise to the ‘high post bedstead which was 
elaborated in an extensive way until a reaction took place, when the 
framework was again simplified and covered up so it was hardly 
seen at all. 

The hangings played an important part of the decoration of the 
bedstead, and the woodwork did not again come into prominence un- 
til mahogany was extensively used. Then the head, footboards and 
sides of the bedstead attained a size not previously reached. To-day 
the same forms are used, but they are not so heavy or elaborate as 
formerly. 

From the end of the fifteenth century until the last century bed- 
steads were so high that each one was provided with steps along- 


side to enable a person to get in or out. 
Alvan C. Nye 
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THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS*, 


HESE books contain the record of one of the busiest lives 
which even this toiling century has seen. The amount 

of work . produced by William Morris, when thought of in 
its entirety, is simply incredible, and in nothing is this book more 
valuable than in arraying in some order the records that exist of this 
extraordinary mass of achievement. Dissatisfied with the dead level 
of mediocrity into which modern decorative art had fallen and feeling 
that, in England, at least, there was practically no decorative art, 
Morris set himself, from an early point in his student life, to find out 
the secret of happier times, and to see whether any revival of old art 
was possible. Brought up against an impenetrable wall of impossi- 
bilities in the matter of architectural sculpture and of Gothic archi- 
tecture in its essential nature; feeling keenly the disappointment of 
his hopes in this direction, as will be explained below, but perfectly 
aware that there was absolutely nothing to be done to restore Gothic 
architecture as he and John Ruskin understood it, he lost no heart 
and no hope and attacked the mystery of the past along other lines. 
He taught himself wood-engraving in the ancient way, not by learn- 
ing wood-engraving in a modern shop and then trying to engrave as 
the XY. century Italian had done, but by cutting blocks himself, 
after the minutest study of the impressions in old books from the 
lost wood blocks of the Great Time. His power of analysis was 
great, and his power of close application unbounded. He would 
study the prints from old wood-cuts with a devotion of which few 
men are capable, and with a patience which nothing could weary. 
So he made himself a wood-engraver, and, in like manner, he taught 
himself the art of illumination by copying the pages of ancient manu- 
scripts, not as a young woman copies them when she paints mottoes 
to hang on the Sunday-school wall, with the conviction that she can 
improve on the XIV. century originals and need take from them 
only their suggestions—but with the conviction that the old illumina- 
tors knew and that he, Morris, did not know yet what decorative de- 
sign in the adornment of a book really was. He taught himself 


*The Art of William Morris: A Record. By Aymar Vallance; with Reproduc- 
tions from Designs and Fabrics Printed in the Colors of the Originals; Examples of 
the Type and Ornaments used at the Kelmscott Press; and many other Illustrations; 
also a Classified Bibliography by Temple Scott. Printed at the Chiswick Press and 
published by George Bell & Sons. Folio, pp. XI., 167, XXX.; 49 plates, of which 
many are in colors and illustrations in the text. London, MDCCCXCVII. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Importers. 

William Morris, His Art, His Writings and His Public Life: A Record by Aymer 
Vallance; pp. XVI., 462; 34 plates and many illustrations. London: George Bell 
& Sons, 1897. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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weaving and he taught himself wood-carving; he taught himself ta- 
pestry working; and he and his assistants taught each other the true 
secrets of embroidery. He worked out the mystery of carpet weaving 
of the true Oriental sort; he studied the art of dyeing and began to 
dye his own wools and his own silks as soon as he had satisfied him- 
self that no well-dyed material could be bought in the market. 
The firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., and that of 
Morris & Co. which succeeded it and took over its busi- 
ness, undertook the manufacture of stained glass, of hand-painted 
tiles, of wall papers, of printed calicoes, of printed velveteen (a spec- 
ialty), of woven fabrics of extraordinary richness, like ‘brocaded vel- 
vet, and elaborate combinations of silk and gold, and, also, of 
cheaper fabrics; of tapestries made in the genuine way with the high 
or upright loom; of carpets of the “Kidderminster” make, and 
others with deep pile; and of embroidery, domestic and ecclesiasti- 
cal. That he might know how all these things should be made, and 
in order that the old system of patient, slow, tranquil handwork 
might be regained, he practised every one of these arts himself, and, 
indeed, he seems never to have set an employee to work until hecould 
show him how to go to work and how to do so much of his work 
that advance and improvement would be easy. There were cases, no 
doubt, when the workman became Morris’s fellow-worker and grew 
as successful as he, or even more thoroughly at home in the work 
than he, with his many occupations, but there is no case in which 
Morris was not for much in the actual handiwork undertaken in the 
orders of the firm except in the matter of furniture. The firm of Mor- 
ris & Co. made furniture, plain as well as rich, and always on the 
lines of realistic design studied from that of the Middle Ages; but 
we are told that this department was never undertaken by Morris 
himself, whose specialty was flat decoration. 

Specimens of this flat-pattern designing are given in the illus- 
trations to this article. It would be unfair to judge Morris’s power 
of designing wholly from these small scale cuts. And yet they suf- 
fice to show how mediaeval in character are most of the patterns and 
also how slight was the designer’s power over the human form. It 
has been asserted frequently that a knowledge of the figure must 
precede all successful drawing of ornament. This is a hard saying and 
its general truth can scarcely be maintained, but the limitations as a 
draughtsman, which two of these cuts make evident, told seriously 
against Morris’s success in the matter of floral and foliated design. 

Between 1861 and 1896 this work went on incessantly, the num- 
ber of employees constantly growing as the demands for the firm’s 
productions increased, and at no time did Morris cease to give 
minute and almost daily attentionto the many handicrafts which were 
being carried on at once, and all of them, it is to be observed, in ways 
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wholly apart and differing widely, from the methods pursued 
in the trades generally. If there is any exception to this rule it is, 
perhaps, in the matter of stained glass, for in that, the processes fol- 
lowed by Morris’s firm could not have differed greatly from the pro- 
cesses employed by the better class of English makers and workers 
of decorative glass. In most of the operations carried on by the 
firm, the rigid exclusion of machine-work and the insistence on an- 
cient methods, so far as they could be discovered, the use, revived 
for the occasion, of the ancient looms and frames, and the deliberate 
choice of perfect workmanship above rapid production, made the 
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direction of this many-sided manufacturing house work enough for 
one man. So far, however, from considering it work enough for 
him, Morris made very many elaborate colored drawings as designs 
for the workmen, and he was never without the employment fur- 
nished him by his studies in illumination. These he carried out even 
to the extent of copying with his own _ hands __ several 
volumes of his own composition and the ‘“Rubaiyat of 
Omar, Khayyam,’ and _ beginning the _ transcription of 
Virgil’s “Aeneid”—the Latin text—which, indeed, he seems to 
have half completed. These were generally prepared as gifts for 
friends, as to the wife of Edward Burne-Jones, the painter, and his 
close ally. In like manner he designed almost wholly by himself 
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and drew almost wholly with his own hand the immense number of 
initial letters and the very considerable number of title pages and 
page borders included in the many publications of the Kelmscott 
Press. Nor need we remind the draughtsman that such a mass of 
published design presupposes the existence of very many drawings 
which have never been used, their exact place never having been 
found for them during Morris’s life; nor does our biographer, Mr. 
Vallance, fail to tell us something about these separate drawings 
and their present whereabouts. Here was avocation enough for a 
man even less busy than Morris with his manufacturing house. But 
there is also to consider Morris the poet, Morris the writer of social- 
istic romances, Morris the active worker, as lecturer and organizer 
of societies wherever there seemed to be hope for a reconstruction of 
the good old times of decorative art, and Morris, the active and con- 
vinced socialist, working at the propaganda to which he turned his 
thoughts during the last twenty years of his life. 

As poet, although the volume called “The Defence of Guenevere 
and Other Poems” appeared in 1858, yet his chief work was done 
between 1865 and 1885. These twenty years witnessed either the 
completion or the publication of the “Life and Death of Jason,’ a 
long epic-like narrative in seventeen books, “The Earthly Paradise,” 
of which the four parts appeared during the years 1868 to 1870; 
“Love is Enough, or the Fleeing of Pharamond,” published in 1873, 
a translation of the “Aeneid” of Virgil, in 1875, ‘““The Story of Sigurd 
the Volsung”’and “The Fall of the Niblungs,” 1877, and many shorter 
poems, published in periodicals and afterwards brought together 
in volumes, such as the very, recently issued “Poems by the Way.” 
It is not intended here to offer connected criticism of these numerous 
poems. Opinions, even of sincere lovers of poetry will always dif- 
fer greatly as to the value of this long series of narratives in smooth 
and pleasant verse. The naive exclamations of surprise with which 
Mr. Vallance greets any unfavorable criticism which he has to 
record, and the comparison he gives us of less unfavorable critical 
articles taken from English reviews, show at once how great was 
the divergence, at the time of their publication, among English opin- 
ions. No doubt American critical judgment would be more nearly 
uniform,if the poems were much read in this country, for there would 
not be here the controversial spirit excited by Morris’s position as a 
member of a much admired and much abused party in art, and as 
one at first suspected, afterwards convicted of revolutionary social- 
ism. Still,even in America, there will remain irreconcilable differences 
between those who think the story of “Jason” or that of “The Man 
born to be King” a simple and forcible narrative charmingly told in 
truly poetical form and those who find the same poem full of affec- 
tations, while they consider many of the other narratives of the same 
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epoch inferior to these two and too tedious to be read more than 
once. Mr. Vallance is aware that many English critics think that 
the rugged savagery of the ballads in the Defence of Guenevere was 
replaced in after years by something not nearly so good. The word 
“ballad” which has slipped into the last sentence suggests an explan- 
ation of these differences of opinion. There are those to whom the 
old Border Ballad is really valuable poetry; and there are those to 
whom it is interesting as a piece of folk-lore and as one chapter in 
the history of the evolution of poetry. Many of the stories in “The 
Earthly Paradise” are really ballads with the true ballad simplicity 
and also with what Matthew Arnold calls “the true ballad-man- 
ner... .. was going to say the true ballad-slang.” 

As worker in the cause of true decorative art, as he understood it; 
Morris was all that a powerful theorist joined to a practical and con- 
stant worker could be. He lectured, he wrote for publication and 
for private influence over men of his circle; he was never at rest. The 
Arts’ and Crafts’ Exhibition Society alone would account for a good 
part of the life-work ofa less untiring man than Morris. He seems, 
indeed, to have been made without that tendency to grow weary 
which most men suffer from. It was not that after a busy day’s work 
he could enjoy himself in occupations of the most fatiguing kind, de- 
signing, composing, creating, giving out incessantly—drawing in 
black and white and in color in a serious and workmanlike way all 
the evening, or writing verse and prose worthy of publication and 
sure to commafd readers—it is not merely that he passed week 
after week and month after month in a steady round of such absorb- 
ing occupations as these, but that as the years went by, he did not 
change in his steady occupation or lose his grip on the work in hand. 

As for his work as an active socialist, that must be left uncriticized 
here even more completely than the poetry. Mingled with the so- 
cialistic propaganda to which he devoted himself very earnestly from 
1884 until his death, there is the interesting subject of his romances 
embodying dreams of the future. In the opinion of the present 
writer ‘News from Nowhere’ is a story vastly superior in interestand 
a vision vastly superior in fascination to the stories which are popu- 
lar and are selling by thousands, and to the visions which these sto- 
ries embody. “A Dream of John Ball” is probably a more masterly 
performance even than the other, being shorter, more strictly a work 
of art, less in danger of being thought too synoptical and too descrip- 
tive. It seems that at last, in these later days, Morris’s life was found 
too small to contain all that he tried to crowd into it, and that his 
practical decorative work had to give way to the claims of the social- 
istic movement; the societies of which he had become a member, and, 
alas, their incessant quarrels. 

Whether his life was cut short by undue application, whether, in 
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short, he was overworked, does not appear certain. What is cer- 
tain is that he did more than one man’s work in his life of sixty-two 
years. 

The guiding principle of Morris’s life of dealings with fine art was 
the importance of unhurried, uncommercial handwork. Ruskin’s 
celebrated chapter in the second volume of the ‘Stones of Venice,’ en- 
titled “The Nature of Gothic,” was, from the time of its publication 
in 1853, a hand-book for 
those who were trying to 
bring about the Gothic Re- 
vival. It is, of course, en- 
tirely inadequate as account- 
ing for Gothic architecture, 
for, indeed, the constructional 
part—which is the essential 
part of the style—was abso- 
lutely unsuspected by the 
writer, then only thirty-four 
years old, and wholly without 
other knowledge of building 
than his observations as a 
traveller had supplied him 
with. In one thing, however, 
it was most able, most orig- 
inal, most profound ;it pointed 
out the radical difference be- 
tween the work of the mediae- 
val sculptors and that of the 
sculptors of some other school. 
The statement is not wholly 
fair as regards the Greek 
or the Egyptian. It may be well assured that there was less subser- 
viency in the workmen than Ruskin, never free from partisanship 
in his argument, had assumed. But the interest of the thirteenth 
century work was clearly and rightly seen by Ruskin. The fashion 
in which the thirteenth century sculptor, unversed in anatomy, in- 
capable of producing a work of sculpturesque excellence, as incom- 
petent to produce a statue like one by Paul de Bois, as a statue like 
one by Praxiteles, yet found a way to express his sense of beauty, 
his feeling for form and composition, his gift at the decorative com- 
bination of many statues and many figures in relief in one artistic 
whole, without in any way shocking the spectator, either of his time 
or of ours by his lack of knowledge of the human form—all that and 
the admirable effect inevitably wrought upon the workman by the 
trust in him and the opportunity given him to work out his own 
artistic thought without the check of the superior science interrupt- 
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ing and saying that his art was useless unless it could be scientifically 
accurate and elaborate in sculpturesque design—all that better con- 
dition of the mediaeval workman was admirably seized by Ruskin 
and expressed in his usual glowing and highly wrought prose. This 
chapter served as a sort of handbook for the would-be Gothic Re- 
vivalist, and nothing in Mr. Vallance’s book is more interesting than 
his account of Morris’s grievous disappointment when he found that 
these, indeed, were the facts, and that unless those social conditions 
could be reconstructed Gothic sculpture was out of the reach of the 
modern workman and, therefore, Gothic architecture out of the reach 
of the modern world. “To William Morris architecture was at once 
the basis and crowning point of every other art, the standard by 
which all the rest must be dominated and appraised.” This sentence 
we take from page 9 of Mr. Vallance’s larger book, and there fol- 
lows this, what is really a sad chapter of disappointment which re- 
cords the conviction of Morris and his associates that nothing could 
be done in Gothic architecture and that even their chosen champion, 
George Edmund Street, was going all to pieces in his “Neo-XIII. 
Century Platitudes’”: “More particularly . . . . . his largest 
and most conspicuous performance, the Courts of Justice in Fleet 
Street.” The assumption that architecture is the essential art with- 
out which the other fine and decorative arts can hardly flourish, 
joined with the conviction that architecture as he cared for 
it was impossible in England in the XIX. century, might have 
been supposed to check Morris in his enthusiasm and 
turn his thoughts in another direction. But this was not 
to be. Disregarding the warnings of his own spirit, he 
decided that he could still become a decorative artist in ceramic 
wares, in textiles, in printing and in coloring, and that he could 
teach others what true decoration was in many ways. In other 
words, he was too resolute in his will to re-create ornamental art, as 
it had been understood in old times, to listen to the warning of his 
own instinct which told him that without architecture this was im- 
possible. Accordingly he set to work. He was only twenty-three 
when he had around him “a company of ladies” who “used to meet 
at the study in Red Lion Square and while he was doing decora- 
tion in oil color, they, under his superintendence, embroidered hang- 
ings for the adornment of his future home.” This was just before 
his marriage and “the future home” was the Red House at Upton, 
near Bexley Heath, in Kent. Philip Webb was the architect of this 
house which is noted here as “remarkable as being the first example 
of the artistic use of revived red brick for domestic purposes ..... 
for its time, 4 bold innovation.” The decoration of the Red House 
seems to have been very primitive, the walls being tinted “with pale 
distemper and the ceilings ornamented by simple scrolls in yellow 
on white.” 
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The firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Company was founded 
in 1861 and in that firm were associated Morris and his architect, 
Webb, the four pre-Raphaelite painters, Ford Madox Brown, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Arthur Hughes and Edward Burne-jones. There 
were also “Peter Paul Marshall, District Surveyor at Tottenham, 
and Engineer; and Charles Joseph Faulkner, an Oxford Don.” We 
know nothing and hear nothing of these two last named members of 
the firm, although their names were the only ones included in the 
firm name. Private letters from London, of 1864, describe the work 
already done and doing by the firm as being chiefly stained glass, 
though some painted cabinets had been extraordinarily successful. 
This matter of furniture, richly painted in all of its parts in the early 
mediaeval rather than a true Gothic fashion, and with Southern rath- 
er than French or English wealth of detail, is, perhaps, traceable to 
Burne-Jones, but was taken up by others, and the London dwelling 
- house of William Burges contained an escritoire in the dining-room, 
a bookcase in the library, a settle in the hall, a wardrobe in the guest- 
chamber, another in Burges’s own bed-room, a bookcase in the 
“armoury,” a wardrobe in the ‘day nursery” and a piece called “the 
dog cabinet,” all of which pieces of furniture were covered with bril- 
liant decoration in color in minute patterns, enclosing and setting off 
paintings by artists who were friends of the designer Burges. ‘’he 
fashion, however, so far as XIX. century England is concerned, 
must be traced back to the Red House and to the pieces which, 
whether designed by Burne-Jones or by Morris, stood there as types 
of what it was thought furniture should be. 

The Exhibition of 1862 contained several important contributions 
from the new firm, of which panels and windows of stained glass 
formed a large part, and one important unit was a cabinet made for 
J. P. Seddon, the architect. The great three volume _ publica- 
tion devoted by the government to recording the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 contains a large colored print of this cabi- 
net which is approximately worthy as a record of its de- 
sign and the richness of its adornment. The paintings 
were by Ford Madox Brown and Burne-Jones and illustrated 
an imaginary honeymoon of King René of Provence, and these 
paintings covered the panels, which are painted like easel pictures, 
completely into their corner; but the frame of the cabinet is of pol- 
ished oak inlaid with different colored woods. Another cabinet in 
the same Exhibition was painted by Morris, but of this little seems 
to be known. It is spoken of as being now in private ownership. 

That which is most easy for the world at large to see and to study 
of all of William Morris’s decorative designing is the book-work 
done by him, or under his direction. The Kelmscott Press was noi 
established until 1891, but before that Morris, who had always in- 
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terested himself in illumination and decorative writing, and who had 
frequently designed and seen carried out delicate work in binding 
and in printing and in illustrating books, had also made a most min- 
ute study of “The Ideal Book,” its pages of letter-press as well as its 
illustrations. To our enthusiastic student it was a matter of im- 
portance that the proportions between letter-press and margins, and 
among the four margins of a page and the eight margins of the two 
opposite pages should all be carefully weighed. As for the typo- 
graphy itself, it does not appear that he ever had type cut for 
his own work until 1890, but then the three alphabets 
known to those who have examined the Kelmscott Books 
were designed and cut. Of these, two are in the modi- 
fied and more intelligible Gothic style suggested, indeed, 
by the script of the XIV. century, but not affectedly unintelligible. 
These two were called at a later time from the names of books first 
printed in them, the Troy and the Chaucer fonts; a third, the Golden 
font, was a modification of the earlier Italian type, that is to say, it 
was what we call a Roman alphabet. A few wood-cuts of pictorial 
subject decorate the forty-five books which were produced at the 
Kelmscott Press, but these were, perhaps, invariably drawn by oth- 
ers, chiefly by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Of these it is not necessary 
to speak here. The decorative side was almost entirely carried out 
by Morris himself, and everyone of the Kelmscott books is crowded 
with initial letters, and most of them are drawn with borders and title 
pages of considerable display. Some few of the larger books have 
title pages and other pages made rich by borders two or three inches 
wide, and, again, some have the whole surface of the page covered 
with carefully worked scroll patterns upon which the letters are re- 
lieved. Mr. Vallance’s book includes a reprint of two pages of the 
great Chaucer, published in 1896, and in these is shown a double 
border of roses with their leaves and briary stems, within which the 
text contains nine small and two large and brilliant initial letters, 
marking the beginnings of the main divisions of the Canterbury 
‘Yales. This is not the most attractive, nor should it be called the 
most successful of the decorative pages of the “Chaucer,” but it 
serves well as an example of the whole. The title page of “Hand and 
Soul,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and that of the tale of “Over Sea,” 
are given as specimens of the octavo size small quartos ; the first page 
of Poems by the Way is given as a specimen of books of next larger 
size ; the title page of ““Godefrey of Boloyne” serves to show how the 
smaller folios are decorated, the Chaucer being larger still and much 
the largest of all. Of these, the “Godfrey of Boloyne” is certainly the 
finest design. The contrast of red and black was sparingly used, 
some of the books having none of it, others having it carried freely 
through the whole body of the work like no ancient books that occur 
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to the memory except some of the Processionals—the small volumes 
which seem to have been carried by chanting priests as they walked 
and sang and which, therefore, had need of every device to catch 
the eye and aid the singer in keeping his place. It is probably a sign 
of good taste and a certain reserve, that this method of adornment 
is not more freely used. Certainly it is not the question of expense 
which prevented its freer use, because there are books which have 
marginal notes only in red with the body in black; and, indeed, the 
high price of the books and their appeal to a very limited and wealthy 
class of book buyers precludes this consideration. 

The question how meritorious are the designs which appear as 
being by William Morris is a hard question to answer until the rela- 
tion of his work to other modern designing has been considered. All 
modern designing for the flat surface which is worthy of the name 
is based upon a very considerable knowledge—or, of what has been 
called, Science—that is to say, of skilled or instructed draughtman- 
ship. All designing for relief, or for the round, has been based upon 
much gained knowledge of form and on skill in modelling. The only 
designs which have any value as manifestations of the modern spirit 
or embodiment of modern feeling are the work of very able and 
very highly trained men. It is as true now as it was when Morris 
and his associates discovered it forty years ago, that the way in 
which the thirteenth century sculptor worked—the way in which the 
Chinese decorator of porcelain used to work—the way in which the 
Hindoo carpet-weaver used to work before the English spoiled his 
trade—the way in which the Scandinavian wood-carver could work 
in the tenth century—is no longer open before us. The modern 
workman having no other instruction than that of the schools and 
of the shopwhere he has learned his trade, knows nothing of design, 
nor of how to approach it; he has no knowledge of how to. begin 
a design, for all his training leads him the other way, that is, towards 
a careful carrying out of another man’s design. This is equally true 
whether he has artistic work to do or the wholly undecorative work 
of the machine-shop. Locomotive and piece of decorative furniture 
alike have to be made on the principle of close following of draw- 
ings, to deviate from which is to violate the contract and to spoil the 
piece of work. Now, in ithe days and in the countries where decora- 
tive design has been easy and plentiful, men could produce patterns 
in a semi-traditional, semi-original way, and it is in this man- 
ner that the Chinese painter of pottery is still able to turn out hand- 
painted dinner-plates at a price which defies European competition, 
and which are yet pleasing in design, everyone having something 
within its little circumference of the old and the great art of China. 
It was designing of that sort which culminated in the’borders of the 
wall-paintings at Assisi, the inlaid patterns along the bands on the 
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flanks of the Cathedral at Florence and its bell tower. It was an 
Eastern culmination of such work which we find in the painted tiles 
of the Cairene mosaues and in the borders of Persian rugs. It is very 
true that during the last five or six years a revival of pattern design- 
ing has begun in what seems a wholesome fashion. It is not con- 
centrated in one place, nor is it the result of any theoretical teaching; 
it appears at once in France, in England, in Germany and in the 
United States. What that movement may come to it is yet too 
early to say, but apart from that, it is certainly true that all the im- 
portant designing of modern times is just the reverse of pattern de- 
signing,and consists in the conventionalizing of the same forms and 
the same motives which less conventionalized show themselves in 
paintings on canvas and in sculptured groups for city monuments. 
In other words, the designing of the second half of the nineteenta 
century is nothing else than painting and sculpture acting under 
somewhat greater restraint than usual, nor is there yet any con- 
siderable body of good designing except that of the highly trained 
artist working for a decorative purpose. 

Into this world which knew not true decoration stepped William 
Morris and, guided by the noblest of aspirations, determined to set 
himself counter to it and to work, not along the lines of least re- 
sistance, but to face what he had reason to believe would be the most 
hopeless inertia possible. He tried, as the more enthusiastic of the 
Gothic revivalists had tried, to take up mediaeval designing where 
the fourteenth century had left it, in patterns for walls and for tex- 
tiles, and where the fifteenth century had left it, for book-work. As 
William Butterfield, Benjamin Woodward, Sir Thomas Deane and 
James Pritchard tried in all sincerity to take thirteenth century 
Gothic, English and French and to go on from that high culmi- 
nating point of achievement to the further evolution which modern 
requirements seem to make easy; adding to the Northern forms some 
such modification in the way of simplicity as the Italian practice sug- 
gested together with much Italian variety of color—so Morris tried 
to take flat-pattern designing as the fourteenth century had left it, 
with a view of working out its natural results. The result in the case 
of the architects was complete failure in their main attempt, namely, 
that of bringing into use a style of architecture common, at least, to 
all British communities and universally recognized by those com- 
munities as the style of the time. It was also failure nearly as com- 
plete in the production of good single buildings; for although there 
is here and there a monument of the Gothic Revival which has arch:- 
tectural merit, such monuments are extremely rare, and misunder- 
stood archaeology in copying has been the rule. How, indeed, 
should Gothic architecture succeed when neither its construction nor 
its chief means of decoration were or could be employed! In like 
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manner, Morris must be said to have failed altogether in his at- 
tempt to build up a modern system of design, for it is still as true as 
it was in 1850 that pattern designing is unknown and impossible to 
the European workman. It appears to the present writer that Morris 
has failed also as a producer of good designs. Nothing which has 
been offered to the public in the way of painted tiles, the work of 
Morris & Company, is otherwise than feeble and most of it is even 
worse than feeble—it is spotty and does not adapt itself well at once 
to near and distant view. Nothing in the way of wall-papers or 
printed chintzes is of exceptional merit; for although there are some 
really effective designs, these are wholly mediaeval in character: 
although there are some apparently original patterns in which the 
surface is well covered, these are always clumsy in drawing, and the 
only considerable achievement which is to be found in these pat- 
terns is the conventionalizing of natural plant forms. This, indeed, 
must be allowed as a considerable merit. The well known “Trellis” 
wall-paper in which the simulacrum of a light skeleton of laths with 
a rose-vine climbing upon it, and birds—which last were drawn by 
Philip Webb, the architect—is given in the folio volume, properly 
reduced in scale, in a colored plate. It does not suffer from the re- 
duction and the reader may look at the plate, if he has not a piece 
of the paper within reach, and satisfy himself as to the quality of 
Morris’s designing. This is as nearly original as any of the suc- 
cessful patterns, and it shows at once the strength and the weakness 
of the system of design employed. Morris abhorred double flowers, 
considering them half artificial, and seems to have made but a par- 
tial exception in favor of the garden rose. Accordingly, in the de- 
sign named, the rose, though not absolutelya wild rose of the hedge, 
is yet so displayed as to show its open corolla and its clump of yel- 
low anthers in the centre. The leaves, too, are all shown flat, and 
here comes in one of the worst faults of the design, for how a lover of 
plants could endure to show the five-parted rose leaves ten thou- 
sand times repeated as a flat pressed object cut out of tin, as it were 
is past comprehension. Immeasurably better is the Wey design for 
a chintz, and, also, the Wandle design and the Honeysuckle design, 
also for chintzes; but each and all of these is strongly mediaeval in 
character, nor is it possible to believe that anything like the Wandle 
design, for instance, could ever have suggested itself to a man whose 
mind was not full of fourteenth century Flemish and fifteenth cen- 
tury Italian patterns. The carpets are even more frankly Oriental 
than are the wall-papers and chintzes European of the Middle Ages. 
Now, it is no shame to anyone that in beginning the study of carpet- 
making, he should produce designs of Oriental character. By all 
means let him begin by imitating the Orientals, always with the un- 
derstanding that he is to deviate from them as soon as he can with 
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safety, but so long as the designs remain visible copies, or, at most, 
studies of Persian and Indian patterns, so long they do not challenge 
our admiration as original designs. Easily, the best design shown in 
this folio volume, and the best design which the present writer has 
ever encountered as the work of Morris & Company, is the piece of 
real tapestry called The Woodpecker. This is very properly repro- 
duced in the octavo volume, and a clever and spirited design it is. 
If Morris had produced many such things as that he would deserve 
to rank as a designer rather than as a student of design, which is 
probably the rank which the immediate future will give him. 

The book work to which Morris had given so much attention 
during the later years of his life is not more satisfactory than the 
colored patterns of his earlier days. It is good to possess one or two 
volumes of the Kelmscott Series, but if a student has one of the sim- 
plest and one of the more elaborate, he has enough. The same spirit 
appears in them all, and while that partial uniformity is perfecly legit- 
imate and familiar—for no designer can be always turning out 
wholly new things, and the buyer of his work should be content 
sometimes with agreeable modifications of a design once made—the 
high cost of the books make it unwise to purchase many of them if 
they appear to be all worked on the samme lines of composition. At 
two or three dollars a volume one might like to possess the whole 
shelf full, but at ten or twenty times that price, their relative value 
seems inadequate. In saying this, one says also, by implication, that 
the books are not very beautiful. Interesting they are, unusual, 
frankly mediaeval in many of their appointments and appliances, 
but reallynoble designing is as rare in them as in the common-place 
mercantile books which Morris abhorred and against which he pro- 
tested. A Christmas book with illustrations by modern artists and 
“decorations” by another artist, those decorations being generaliy 
frank adaptations of plant form, is much more in the modern spirit 
than Morris’s work and will please the many who are not educated in 
art much more readily than Morris’s work, but it is not on that ac- 
count certain that the decorations of the popular gift-book are worse. 
They have something which Morris’s work does not possess ; they 
have grace. In fact, it is grace, it is the beauty of easy line 
and simple composition which Morris’s book-work seems to 
lack. The borders are much too crowded; the scrolls 
are too rapid and too much involved; the leafage is too 
contorted and shattered; the composition is uneasy, and one 
finds. himself comparing the borders in the different books 
with a view to seeing which is the least disagreeable to 
the eye instead of with a view to comparing beautiful designs with 
one another. The same criticism anplies to the initial letters. They 
are not unlike their originals of the fifteenth century; they are not 
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bad as ornamental letters; they show, as the borders show, infinite 
cleverness in the varying of their forms and in the pattern of their 
backgrounds; but they are oppressive. They are too large, too nu- 
merous, too elaborately over-decorated. In fact, it might be said 
of the page as Morris conceived it, that it was much overdrawn, hay- 
ing too many fantastical and violently contrasting parts for a single 
page ofa book. 


KELMSCOTT PRESS MARK. 


As a sincere and conscientious attempt to set one’s self against 
the spirit of the age instead of working with it, the decorative work 
of William Morris must excite great interest and must command 
great respect. Nor can any student fail to sympathize with Morris’s 
feeling that much was wrong with the art-spirit and especially with 
the decorative designing of the age in which he was born. It re- 
mains true, however, that nothing is gained by opposing the 
spirit of an epoch and that the only thing feasible is to work with 
it and try to influence it slightly. To work against it and to try to in- 
fluence it all at once and violently to take another direction, is to 
throw away one’s powers no matter how great they may be. Will- 
iam Morris was probably not by nature a great designer or even a 
designer of original force, but he had ‘his mind full of the fine arts of 
the past and he had boundless energy, indefatigable resources of body 
and mind and almost infinite self-confidence. The natural result is 
the production of a certain amount of work which appears like suc- 
cess to the few and for the time, but which to the many seems for- 
eign and uninteresting, and to the next succeeding brief epoch of 
time will appear a mere echo from the past. 

Of the two books under consideration, the folio, as its title implies, 
is devoted to the graphic and decorative art of Morris’s life while the 
octavo is a more general treatise, dealing with his literary work and 
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his socialistic labors as well as his art. It appears that the octavo 
contains all the text of the folio, with very considerable additions. It 
also contains a few illustrations which are not in the folio in any 
form ; that is to say, black and white plates of new subjects as well as 
black and white plates which are the equivalent of some of the col- 
ored plates of the folio. In short, the octavo is the more useful book 
for the general library and it is published at a price which makes it 
comparatively accessible, while the folio, originally issued at eight 
guineas and in a very limited edition—so that the price is already 
enhanced—is much richer in illustration of Morris’s designs. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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Northwest Corner Broadway and Liberty Street. 


Ernest Flagg, Architect. 
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Cahors Cathedral in the Twelfth Century. 


FRENCH CATHEDRATS. Part XIV. 


THE DOMED CATHEDRALS. 


I. 


HERE is no more interesting problem in French architecture 
than the development, in the west, of a group of churches wiih 
the dome as their predominating feature. Four cathedrals 

are essentially domical in their architecture: Cahors, Angouléme, 
and the two at Périguex S. Etienne and S. Front; the cathedral of 
Le Puy, which is also a domed church, ‘stands apart from these. 
Notable types, each of them, of the twelfth century doined church in 
France, they by no means exhaust the list of great domed churches 
of this period. These cathedrals,with their sister churches built in the 
same way have long been the archaeological wonder of western 
Europe. Apparently they arose spontaneously from the soil, without 
hint of origin or connection with other structures. Yet their period 
was not given to sudden outbreaks in building experiments, and the 
history of all mediaeval architecture teaches no more important les- 
son than continuity and evolution. So it happens that the striking 
individuality of this group is due chiefly to the magnificence of their 
dimensions. For as a matter of fact the dome was an essential charac- 
_ teristic of all churches in Provence in the XI. and XII. centuries, and 
a series of domical churches runs across the map of France from the 
extreme southeast up to Angouléme, and, in a modified form, as far 
as Poitiers, Le Mans and Angers. 

The dome is of common occurrence in early French churches, 
though the dome of Provence has little enough in common with 
those of Cahors, Périgueux and Angouléme. In Provence it is 
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small, rising from a square by means of small pendentives thrust into 
the corners ; and it nowhere shows itself externally as adome, though 
at Avignon and Cavaillon it appears as a lantern, and at Arles rh is 
embedded ina vast tower. The western domes are of a very different 
class. Real pendentives, filling in the entire spandril between the 
arches, convert the square into a circle, without the intervention of 
the octagon of Provence. The domes are large and massive, cover- 
ing a succession of bays, instead of a single bay, with an outward 
form that transforms the exterior of the church, giving it the strange 
exotic character that, in S. Front, at least, makes one wonder if one 
is in France at, all. 

And so these churches stand alone, notwithstanding the smaller 
domes to the east and south; for they were being built while the lat- 
ter were still in construction. The progression is geographica! 
rather than historical. Their individual interest is, therefore, very 
creat, though strangely enough of no churches in France is history 
so silent; of their origin nothing is known, and even their more im- 
portant dates are a matter of controversy; and no one can say with 
certainty that any one man was their builder. 

Fortunately it is possible to fix their period at least approximately. 
The cathedral of S. Etienne at Périguex was dedicated in 1047; 
the cathedral of Cahors in 1119; the great abbey church of S. Front 
was burned in 1120, and the rebuilding of the present edifice begun 
soon after; the cathedral of Angouléme was dedicated in 1128. The 
last is the most complex in its architecture, and is manifestly the 
latest in the series; the progression is the natural one, from the 
simple little cathedral of S. Etienne at Périgueux, to the complex 
cathedral of S. Pierre at Angouléme. It will, however, be conven- 
ient to begin this survey with the cathedral of Cahors. 


LM: 


The cathedral of Cahors is a comparatively small church of about 
180 feet in total length. It has no aisles or external side chapels, 
and consists of a nave of two great bays, each with a dome, and a 
great seven-sided apse. Its chief periods are readily distinguished. 
The body of the church, the nave, the apse, and two of 
the apse chapels, are all that remain of the building dedi- 
cated in 1119, though their actual date may go back 
some years into the preceding century. In 1285 Bishop 
Raymond de Cornil began the building of the upper part 
of the choir, which was thus transformed into a Gothic struc- 
ture. Lesser changes followed, including the complete rebuilding 
of the apse chapel to the right in 1484. The west front, with its two 
towers and massive facade, dates from the XIV. century, and the 
cloister was built under Bishop Antoine de Luzech (1494-1509). 
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The construction of the nave is very simple. Each bay is enclosed 
within four great broad pointed arches, the triangular spaces be- 
tween which are completelv filled with the pendentives. The trans- 
verse arches form the division between the bays, while under the 
longitudinal arches are small chapels beneath a gallery just below 
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North Portal, Cahors Cathedral. 


the windows that serve as a clearstory to light the interior. The 
general effect, as one descends the steps within the west door—for 
the ground outside has risen several feet above the level of the 
cathedral floor—is of that general tawdriness that seems inseparable 
to church interiors in France where towns, as Cahors, once import- 
ant, have sunk to the level of the inactive provincial city. The fres- 
coes that once adorned the domes, and adorned them notably, are 
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now only partly visible in the first bay, while the second one, and 
most of the walls, are covered with the whitewash that in evil days 
became the favorite style of church interior decoration. 

The chapels on the sides, under the tribunes, project externally in 
a blocked-up strip of wall and scarce call for mention. On the north 
side, in the first bay, is a two-story gallery, with square piers and 
shallow Corinthian and Composite pilasters, each story and each bay 
separately vaulted; in the second bay a plain pier supports two round 
arches, with ribbed cross vaults within. On the south side the space 
in the first bay is unequally divided; a vaulted chapel opening out of 


Cloisters, Cahors Cathedral. 


a pointed arch, and then the pulpit; in the second, two pointed arches 
admit to small vaulted chapels. The fenestration over the tribunes 
is irregular and has been changed more than once. Each bay has, 
on each side, three round arched windows; ‘but in the first bay, on the 
south side, two of these have been replaced by a large circular win- 
dow, whose irregular situation is one of the curious pieces of con- 
struction in the cathedral. 

The Gothic apse is very much loftier than any part of the nave, 
though unfortunately it was built at so late a time and by men so 
unfamiliar with Gothic construction that it possesses little delicacy 
of design. Its seven sides are alternately large and small, with two 
series of windows, the lower much larger than the upper. The small 
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West Front, Cahors Cathedral. 


semicircular chapels opening from the second and fourth bays belong 
to the original construction; a larger late Gothic chapel opens from 
the sixth bay. A singular irregularity in the position of the large 
clearstory windows should be noted. Beginning on the north side 
the window is in the centre of the first and second bays; in the 
third it is placed to the east of the centre; but in the three remaining 
bays it is distinctly to the west side. The wall in which these win- 
dows are placed is recessed somewhat behind the lower wall, with 
a passage-way before it. All of the wall and vault surfaces are 
tinted or decorated. 
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The most notable external feature of the cathedral is the famous 
north portal, which dates from the last years of the XII. century, 
and which is one of the chief monuments of its time. It is a signi- 
ficant commentary on the later work at the cathedral of Cahors that 
this ancient portal should still remain its most interesting decorative 
part. Its lower portions have long been buried beneath the earth, 
and its two doorways are walled up; but its upper part is free, and 
while much worn by time and otherwise defaced, is an imposing and 
beautiful structure. 

The porch is a rectangle applied to the flank of the western bay 
of the nave. Its centre is filled with a majestic pointed arch, cutting 
deliberately through the decoration of slender anvvlied columns 
carrying small round arches, with which the walls are treated. The 
outer decorations of this arch have nearly all disappeared, as have 
the capitals of the wall columns and most of the wall ornaments; but 
it is still possible to distinguish the singular border of small figures 
of men and animals carried just within the outer moulding. The 
arch is very deep and not recessed ‘as Gothic arches are. It is ab- 
solutely without ornament; but it is supported on either side by 
three small round arches carried on slender columns, whose bases are 
not now visible, and whose capitals, well preserved on the whole, are 
amazing compositions of twisted animals and birds, men and foliage. 
The wall within these arches is decorated with a series of large 
bosses or rosettes of great variety and beautiful design. Just above 
them are the remains of a spandril decoration too defaced for inter- 
pretation. 

The archways of the doors and the column between them are 
ereatly injured, but the tympanum, with its remarkable sculptures, 1s 
complete, though much worn and considerably injured. In the 
centre is a figure of Christ, standing in an aureole, one hand raised 
in benediction, while the other, also extended, holds the Book. On 
each side is a large adoring angel, while others float down from 
above. Below is a series of arches containing the Virgin in the 
centre and the Apostles in the others. The remaining parts, on each 
side of the central figure, are filled with several small groups, the 
Stoning of Stephen, Jesus and the Woman of Samaria, the life of St. 
Genou, etc. The whole is surrounded with a richly interlaced band. 

Of the other portions of the exterior it is sufficient to refer briefly 
to the domes and the west facade. The former are built with plain 
circular drums carrying the low rounded domes without ornament. 
They have been restored in our time, their structure having long 
been hidden under a wooden roof. The west front is a singular 
structure, rising high above the church behind it, the wall being 
carried up in the centre and surmounted with a pyramidal roof, with 
wings slightly recessed near the top and treated as towers. There 
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is a single high pointed portal with a small rose window over it, and 
a small arcade continued on each side in a rather awkward manner. 
The Rev. J. L. Pettit, one of the earliest English writers on French 
architecture, in speaking of this front, says that it has “if I remem- 
ber, rather a heterogeneous appearance.” It would be difficult to 
describe it more aptly, nor more vividly to reproduce the impression 
it makes on the spectator. 

But the Gothic work at Cahors is considerably redeemed from this 
charge of inefficiency by the cloister on the south side of the cathe- 
dral. This is a structure altogether charming; very rich in details; 
not greatly defaced, and offering, with its canopied piers, its elaborate 
mouldings and its splendid vaulting a striking contrast to the sol- 
emn grandeur of the older parts of the cathedral, as well as with the 
less perfectly designed and very much less ornate later portions. It 
is one of the few Gothic cloisters attached to any cathedral in France, 
and it happily warrants the most attentive study by reason of its own 
merits as a work of art. 

Barr Ferree. 
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THE SHERRY BUILDING. 


Ddth Ave., Corner 44th St. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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WASHINGTON LIFE BUILDING. 


W. Eidlitz, Architect. 


Cyrus L. 


Broadway, S. W. Cor. Liberty St., New York City. 


QUEENS INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING. ; 


W. Cor. Cedar and William Sts., New York City. 


Harding & Gooch, Architects. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS H. KIMBALL 
AND KIMBALL & THOMPSON. 


RANCIS H. KIMBALL entered the office of Louis P. Rogers, 
F in Boston, in 1867, but for five years before had been in the 
employ of a relative who was a builder, and who, according to 

the rural practice, made such simple designs for buildings as were 
needed in his business. This gave his assistant valuable practice in 
plain drawing, which became available in an architect’s office. 
Within a few months after the beginning of his apprenticeship Mr. 
Rogers formed a partnership with Gridley J. F. Bryant, and in their 
office Mr. Kimball took service. After 18 months of this service 
he was sent to Hartford by the firm to prepare the working drawings 
for the building of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, a 
granite building of some 275 feet of frontage. During the two years 
in which this building was under construction the firm was employed 
to build another business block for the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
which was to be fire-proof. For this also Mr. Kimball made all the 
drawings, residing in Hartford, subject only to occasional visits 
of supervision from the firm, and remaining until the completion of 
the building, having served an apprenticeship of three years and 
a-half. He was then engaged bv James G. Batterson, of Hartford, 
and employed upon the competitive design for the capitol of Connec- 
ticut. At this time Trinity College had appointed Mr. Burges, of 
London, to design new buildings for it, and employed Mr. Kimball 
to report to Mr. Burges, so as to familiarize himself with the plans 
as they were making, and to be able to supervise the execution of 
them after they should be completed. The year in London was an 
apprenticeship in Mr. Burges’s version of French Gothic, and an 
endeavor to give his American assistant such a knowledge of his 
way of working that he could meet the exigencies that might arise 
during the construction. This was fortunate, because not only was 
the actual construction confined to one of the four quadrangles in- 
cluded in the stately project, but even this was much modified in ex- 
ecution. While it was building Mr. Kimball was employed upon 
other works in Hartford, of which the most important was the Or- 
phan Asylum, of which the design is not yet completely executed, a 


wing which is architecturally an integral part of the scheme, remain- 
ing to be added. 


In 1879, Mr. Kimball came to New York under an engagement 
to remodel what was then known as the Madison Square Theatre, 
and is now known as Hoyt’s. In the same year he formed with 
Thomas Wisedell, an English architect of Gothic predilections and 
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training, a partnership, which lasted until Mr. Wisedell’s death in 
1884. The Madison Square Theatre, Harrigan & Hart’s old theatre 
in Broadway, long since destroyed by fire, the Casino at Broadway 
and 39th street, the Yonkers Opera House, the Goodwin Building, 
in Hartford, and a new building for Trinity College were the most 
important works of the firm. 

From 1884 to 1892 Mr. Kimball practised alone, excepting one 
year, 1886,in which Mr. Henry S. Ihnen was his partner. The works 
of this period included the Catholic Apostolic Church, in West 57th 
street, a large church at Nashville, the Emanuel Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, the Montauk Club in Brooklyn, the Corbin Building at 
Broadway and John street, the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Harrigan’s 
Theatre, now the Garrick, the facade of the main station of the 
Reading road in Philadelphia, a chapel at Spuyten Duyvil, a theatre 
in New London, another in Middletown, and a number of country 
houses. 

In 1892, Mr. Kimball entered into partnership with Mr. George 
Kramer Thompson for the building of the Manhattan Life, which 
the new firm gained in competition. Mr. Thompson, born at Du- 
buque, in 1859, received his general education at Fairbault, Minn., 
and Lancaster, Pa., directing his studies with special reference to the 
profession of architecture, which he had already chosen for himself, 
and in 1879 entered the office of Mr. Frederick C. Withers as a stu- 
dent. After three years with Mr. Withers he engaged as a 
draughtsman with Kimball & Wisedell for a year, and in 1883 en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. C. P. H. Gilbert for a year and 
a-half, and after that practised independently, his work consisting 
chiefly of private houses, until the formation of the firm as already 
explained. The principal works of the firm are the Manhattan Life 
Building, the Standard Building for the Standard Oil Company, 
the Empire Building, not yet completed, extensive alterations in 
the store of Messrs. B. Altman & Co., an extensive and costly man- 
sion at Madison avenue and 72d street, a store in Philadelphia 
and a pumping station for the Indianapolis Water Works. 

x xk x * XK x *k x 2K = 

Victorian Gothic begins to seem very remote, the more to some 
of us is the pity, and it may at least be regarded in an undistorted 
historical perspective. By Victorian Gothic I do not mean especially 
that Italianized mode of mediaeval architecture, which was distin- 
guished by the free introduction, in exteriors and interiors alike, of 
as many colors as could be found in available building material, and 
as could be harmonized in a design, and very often more. This was 
what is specifically known as Victorian Gothic, and it was intro- 
duced largely through the eloquent enthusiasm of Mr. Ruskin, who 
really cared more about the mediaeval building of North Italy than 
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about the French Gothic of which it was a picturesque degeneration. 
On the technical side such works as Streets’ “Brick and Marble in 
Italy,” gave impetus to the movement, which, however, was but am 
episode of the Gothic Revival. What I mean is the Gothic revival! 
which indeed had been begun, on archaeological and ecclesiolog~ 
ical rather than on artistic considerations, before Queen Victoria’s 
reign, but which during that reign attained to a much higher degree 
of historical accuracy and scholarly competency than before, and 
also to a much more just comprehension of what the root of Gothic 
architecture was, and that this root was adequate not merely to have 
produced the forms which the early revivalists set themselves to re- 
producing, but also to grow new forms in a new material and moral 
environment. If this truth had been apprehended clearly enough 
and by practitioners numerous enough, there would by now be no 
longer a question of “style,” but architects would be doing archi- 
tecture. 

Failure as we have to own that it was, the Gothic revival showed 
enough of the promise and potency of life to attract a great majority 
of the ambitious young architects of England and America during 
the sixth and seventh decades of the century, say from the London 
World’s Fair of 1851 to the Philadelphia World’s Fair of 1876. What 
there was of life and progress in English and American—nay, in 
European architecture—during that third quarter of the century 
came from it. 

It will be agreed that a young American practitioner could not 
have served a more valuable apprenticeship to his craft at that time 
than that which Mr. Kimball was privileged to go through in the 
office of William Burges. Nobody will dispute Mr. Burges’s claim 
to a place among the leaders of the Gothic revival in England. In 
the archaeological part of his equipment he had his equals, and pos- 
sibly his superiors, but many of the Gothic archaeologists were ac- 
tually burdened with their knowledge when the question was of 
designing, and the result of their labors was apt to be more in the 
nature of a reproduction than of a revival. Mr. Burges differed from 
most of his coworkers in starting neither from the English Gothic, 
which patriotism induced so many of them to adopt, nor from the 
Italian into which others were led by Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence, but 
from the parent French Gothic. “Only primitive sources furnish 
the energy for along career.”’ In this he really attained freedom and 
individuality. Cardiff Castle and the Cork Cathedral are likely to 
be admired as long as they stand, as among the most fruitful results 
of the Gothic revival. But to many students, including the present 
writer, the high-water mark not only of Mr. Burges’s own work but 
of the Gothic revival, was attained in his unexecuted design for the 
Law Courts, which, although it remained on paper, furnished the 
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Hartford, Conn. Trinity College.—1875. W. Burges, Architect. 
F. H. Kimball, Supervising Architect. 


inspiration for some admired buildings on each side of the Atlan- 
tic. A sojourn in his office, followed by the supervision of an impor- 
tant work of his, was nearly as good a course of professional prepa- 
ration as a young American architect could have obtained at that 
time. Certainly it was a wholesome corrective after a course of the 
entirely commonplace American commercial Renaissance of that 
time, in detailing and supervising which Mr. Kimball had already 
familiarized himself with building operations. Its influence is to be 
detected not only in the work which Mr. Kimball did in Gothic, but 
in that which he has done in classic. Certainly his own “commer- 
cial Renaissance’ has more affinity with Mr. Burges’s French 
Gothic than with the commercial Renaissance of his earliest appren- 
ticeship. And, indeed, there is this to be said for the real study of 
any style, as a preparation for the practice of architecture, that it 
does confer a perception of proportion and relation and scale which 
is as valuable in one style as in another. It is indispensable when 
one comes to deal, as it is to be hoped that the architects of the fu- 
ture will be bold enough to deal, with constructions which are as 
yet “ferae naturae,” and for which they have to find artistic and 
expressive forms, constructions which have not yet been reduced 
by the labor of generations to that assorted set of forms which we 
call a style. Certainly in Mr. Kimball’s work the influence of Mr. 
Burges may be traced in works which in purpose and style have no 
relation to anything that Mr. Burges himself ever had occasion to 
undertake. 

A detailed consideration even of the important works of the archi- 
tect is quite out of the question with the space at my command. It 
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seems most convenient to arrange them in groups comprising first 
those which betray most directly the results of his studies in Gothic, 
including those which he did in association with Mr. Wisedell, then 
the miscellaneous work of an architect in general practice, and 
finally the sky-scrapers, which are the works of Kimball & Thomp- 
son, and the most costly and conspicuous with which he has been 
connected. 

Mr. Kimball’s first independent work of any importance, the Hart- 
ford Orphan Asylum, was designed while he was still employed at 
Trinity College, and might be expected to be an extreme example 
of Gothic. Possibly it was for want of money that the style is not 
more distinctly designated. The buttresses of the wing, and the 
arcuation of a few of the principal openings are to a casual inspec- 
tion almost the only badges of the style. Otherwise the work is sim- 
ply an example of artistic building; that is to say, it aims at such a 
disposition in mass and such a treatment in detail as to express the 
arrangement, the material and the construction. That was the cist 
of the Gothic revival, only unfortunately its practitioners were not 
able to convince the public of that fact. They introduced into their 
work in all kinds features of historical Gothic which not only enabled 
the wayfaring man to designate the buildings as Gothic, but forced 
him to associate them with ecclesiastical architecture. He declined 
to accept them as either modern or secular, and small blame to him. 
The fault was not his, but that of the revivalists, with the repertory 
of irrelevant quotations with which they insisted upon garnishing 
their ordinary conversation. If all the secular work of the 
Gothic revival had been as straightforward and _ expressive, 
and as successfully designed as this asylum, the wayfaring 
man would not have perceived it to be Gothic, while it 
would . have been more truly Gothic all the same. The 
same praise belongs to a house in Waterbury, in which 
a superstructure, hung with red tiles, surmounts a brick basement, 
and in which the style is designated only by the two lancets that 
might have been lintelled or round-arched without detriment to the 
effect. This work is straightforward in its treatment of material, 
and really happy, considering the practical exigencies to be met, 
in the proportion and the relation. Its success in this respect even 
makes us overlook the painful weakening of the angle pier by its 
openings. But for these lancets which classify it as Gothic one 
would have to classify it merely as artistic building, as a work which 
is of no style and which yet has style, and that is aone of the rarest 
and one of the most desirable attainments of the modern architect. 

Another country house, or at least detached house, a dwelling in 
Hartford, has the same attraction of appearing to result from a con- 
sideration of the end to be attained and the means to be employed, 
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Residence of Dr. C. S. Rodman.—1879. 
Waterbury, Conn. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


rather than a recollection of what has been done elsewhere. This 
is a roof-structure of timber, set upon a two-story rectangular of 
rough masonry. The rectangle is so modified by truncation and 
projection and recession as to get rid of the look of being a box, 
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Residence of Mr. Franklin Chamberlain.—iS88l. 
Hartford, Conn. Kimball & Wisedell, Architects. 
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and as to account for the difference in the roofing, which enables the 
designer to crown it very effectively. Here there is no designation 
ofastyle. There is nothing which at least might not have proceeded 
from consideration of the requirements of this particular edifice. 
One can imagine an inspired mechanic doing it without knowing 
that there were such things as styles, or such a thing as historical 
architecture. It is true that he might have been better inspired if he 
had been less afraid of repetition and had not insisted upon so 
widely varying the forms of the two gables upon each front, which 
seem to perform exactly similar functions. A capricious departure 
from symmetry is no more to be commended, when there is not a 
real difference to be expressed, than a rigid adherence to it in spite 
of such a difference. It is also true that there is no such mechanic 
now extant in the world, nor has there been for some generations, 
common as he was five centuries ago. But the signs of the lost 
architecture of craftsmanship are none the less welcome, even where 
we know that they must have been exhibited not by a craftsman at 
all, but by a book-learned architect over a drawing board. 

Another work of a very different destination which has this same 
character is the brick warehouse in New York, of which the architect- 
ure is the expression of the simplest possible construction. A ground 
floor with entrances at the sidewalk level, into which wagons can 
be driven, five stories of lofts for storage, undivided or equally sub- 
divided, an office in the corner of the ground floor, with enough 
glazed holes in the wall to light it, a stairway at the back, giving ac- 
cess to the upper floors ; nothing can be simpler, and nothing can be 
more frequent, nothing better within the capacity of the common 
craftsman. To him, indeed, the design of structures of this class is 
commonly intrusted, with the most depressing results. The real 
reason why they are so depressing is, of course,, that he does not 
know how to dispose the features required by the bare necessities 
of the case so as to combine them into a countenance, and 
hence the aspect of his work is dull and inexpressive. What 
makes it not negatively unattractive, but positively repulsive 
is that he does not know how to let his bald _ building 
alone, but adds to it something that he dimly imagines 
to be architecture. What makes such a work as this now under 
consideration so welcome is that the designer is aware of the desir- 
ableness of disposing his openings, and know how to dispose them, 
so as to get the effect of massiveness where it is most needed, in 
place of the equal alternation of pier and opening. There are few 
street fronts of the same dimensions so impressive as the narrow 
front of this warehouse, by dint of the sheer power of the flanking 
piers. But also he has confined himself absolutely to the structural 
necessities and made his effect by his abstinence. The thickening 
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of the lower walls in -pilaster-buttresses is plainly reasonable, and it 
has the effect of seeming powerfully to load and hold firmly in their 
places the piers of the arcade, while the rounding of these piers, 
which adds so much to their effect is an expedient to diminish the 
danger of chipping. The terminal piers are kept very broad at one 
end by diminishing the office lights, and at the other the staircase 


Warehouse.—1886. 
Hudson and Beach Streets, New York City. Kimball & Ihnen, Architects. 


lights, to their lowest terms. The anchor strips, which so happily 
punctuate the expanse, are structural expedients employed in the 
most straightforward way. Perhaps the effect of the building would 
be as good without the one piece of conscious architecture the de- 
signer has introduced in the gabling of the upper wall over each bay 
of the substructure. This is one of the many devices that have been 
resorted to for mitigating the baldness of a flat roof, in the absence 
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of a heavy protective cornice, and is discreetly handled. Over the 
end, where it suggests a pitched roof, it is undeniably effective, but 
on the longer front it looks a little capricious, and is thus inconsist- 
ent with the hard utilitarianism to which the designer has elsewhere 
restricted himself. There is something of caprice,too,in varying the 
fenestration of the two upper stories from what is below. The up- 
permost, as a crowning story, might very properly have been dis- 
tinguished in treatment, and even marked off by a slight string 
course such as is so effectively introduced at the angle, and the four 
stories below: treated alike. But whatever abatements are to be 
made, the beholder has to say that here is a building of no style 


1885. ° Manhattan Beach Amphitheatre IF. H. Kimball, Architect. 


which yet has style, and he may very well reflect that if our buildings 
of bare utility were all as good as this, and were confined as closely 
to bare utility, our architecture of ornament would soon grow itself, 
and be as plainly indigenous as it is now plainly exotic. 

Much the same praise may be given to a much larger and a prop- 
erly much more pretentious work, the band stand at Manhattan 
Beach. This is in fact a permanent tent, reared upon a base hung 
with parti-colored wood shingles, open to the air above that, 
and covered with a roof which is merely a velarium. If one 
looks closely he may detect Gothicism in the decorative 
detail in wood with which as a festal place it is properly 
provided. But upon the whole it is a piece of free ar- 
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chitecture in which the picturesqueness of the result is 
not only appropriate and unforced, but proceeds from the special 
conditions of the problem. It is not often that one finds such a series 
of works by one architect, which, being of no style, yet have style, 
and possess that idiomatic and vernacular air which pertains to the 
architecture of craftsmanship. While they are not Gothic, except in 
principle, I think it may fairly be claimed that those of the Gothic 
revivalists who went beyond a knowledge of Gothic forms to an 
apprehension of Gothic principles gained thereby a facility for doing 
them which is not supplied so well by any other training. It is not 
very risky to say that it was to his apprenticeship to Mr. Burges 
that Mr. Kimball owed much of the power of producing works su- 
perficially so unlike any of the work of his master as the dwelling in 
Hartford, the warehouse in New York, and the band stand at Coney 
Island. It is quite certain that such works, proceeding not from the 
application of fashionable architecture but from their own respec- 
tive requirements, will not come to look antiquated or ridiculous 
when the fashion had passed away. 

But, of course, it is plain enough that the mode of design which 
these buildings illustrate is applicable only to comparatively slight 
and simple buildings. Where it is a question of a large and ornate 
and urban edifice, the designer must invoke some system of orna- 
ment. Asa system of ornament is neither invented by one designer, 
nor is vernacular in this or anyother modern community, this means 
that he must, for such a purpose, work in a style. In church building 
it is pretty well agreed still that, obsolete as the mediaeval styles 
have become for secular work, it is in Gothic or its parent, Roman- 
esque, that he must work. An attempt in any of the classicised styles 
handicaps itself at the beginning by having to most beholders the 
air of a joke, which is to say, of a profanation. In Mr. Kimball’s 
churches the influence of Mr. Burges is naturally to be detected 
most strongly, but decidedly the pupil brings something of his own. 
Perhaps Christ Church. in Nashville does not bear out this 
remark. There is more than a trace of Mr. Burges’s 
manner, especially in the treatment of the gable window 
and the picturesque hooded bell-tower, although the lan- 
cets in the tympanum of the entrance recall English 
rather than French examples and carry even a suggestion of 
Perpendicular. But upon the whole it would not be unfair to de- 
scribe this work as Gothic working in vacuo, the kind of architect- 
ure which we have a right to expect of a trained designer who has 
no artistic individuality in particular. But nobody would make such 
a description of the Emmanuel Baptist Church in Brooklyn 
or of the Catholic Apostolic Church in New York. In 
the former it is necessary to point out that the architect was ham- 
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pered by the previous erection at other hands of the chapel in the 
rear, of which the detail is mercifully screened in the photograph by 
foliage. The body of the church is evidently a very rich, scholarly 
and well considered design, in which the triple porch, with its stilted 
arches, and the treatment of the towers especially recall Mr. Bur- 
ges’s work, and in which the mullioned windows both in the aisle 
wall and in the centre of the front are very admirably designed and 
detailed, and of which the deep reveals are so modelled as to get the 
utmost advantage of their depth. All this is by no means Gothic in 
vacuo, and much further from that is the interior. In this the 
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Entrance, Emanuel Baptist Church.—1885. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


“juance’ of the denomination, so to speak, offered ‘one of 
those opportunities for distinctiveness of expression which 
architectural copyists shirk, and which architectural artists 
welcome. The “font” is. the central feature of a Baptist 
church, and the scene of its most distinctive rite, but it 
is completely ignored or dissembled by the -designers of 
Baptist churches, whose pleasing and ingenious practice it is to 
conceal it under the platform, and open trap-doors when it is to be 
used. Occasionally a Baptist congregation falls into the hands of an 
artist and some appropriate and expressive modes of treatment have 
been proposed or executed. That carried out by Mr. Kimball is 
very successful. The font with its pool is the central and most con- 
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spicuous object in the church, walled in by an enclosure of sumptu- 
ous marble and flanked by open arcades which enable the converts 
to make their exits and their entrances with decorum. The enrich- 
ment of its details is the more effective from its being strongly and 
simply framed between plain walls of stone work, opened above 


Emanuel Baptist Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


into the arches that enclose the organ. In fact this end of the church, 
it will be agreed, is an extremely pretty and successful competition. 
At the opposite end, the effect is somewhat weakened by the im- 
pinging of the two arches upon a single pier which they tend to 
thrust outward, and which is not visibly adequate to withstand their 
thrust. But the arrangement enforced by the omission of the clere- 
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story—the single girder which carries the main roof and the manner 
in which the lunetted ceiling of the aisles is terminated against it— 
all this is skillful and well studied, and the detail everywhere is re- 
fined. 
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Emanuel Baptist Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. _F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


Another noteworthy work of Mr. Kimball’s in Gothic is the Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church in West 57th street. I do not know whether 
the ritual of this denomination, of which I believe this is the only 
church building on this side of the Atlantic, has any peculiarities 
which, might become the basis of a distinctive architectural treat- 
ment, such as the baptismal rite offered in the last example. At any 
rate the interior is merely a well-behaved, well-proportioned and 
well-detailed piece of Gothic, except for the deep apsidal' chancel, 
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with unusually small openings, and unusually large wall spaces, and 
a domed roof, which gives it a Byzantine air, though quite congru- 
ous with the rest. The church has, indeed, its peculiarity, but this 
proceeds rather from its situation than from its destination. It is a 
church on an “inside lot,” or rather on two inside lots, and the prob- 
lem attacked in the plan is that of securing for it a sufficient lighting, 
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Emanuel Baptist Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


which shall not be interfered with, whatever may come to be built 
alongside. From the aisle and transept walls it can receive no light, 
since these may abut upon solid buildings. The clerestory becomes 
a necessity, and the interior must be abundantly lighted from its 
openings. This primary requisite determines the design, and the 
close adherence to it and the artistic expression of it make the de- 
sign very characteristic. A symmetrical treatment, with a low 
porch on either side masking the aisle, detaches the central nave 
into a tower-like structure, developed into an actual tower, of the 
square of the front, with a saddle-back roof, and a pinnacle at each 
corner. Behind this appear the two gabled windows of the clerestory 
of the nave, and on each side the window of its respective transept. 
The arrangement is expressed in a clear and edifying way, of which 
the effect is immensely heightened by the excellence of the detail 
in design, and its perfect adaptation in scale. There is no more 
scholarly Gothic work in New York. The charm of it is heightened 
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Catholic Apostolic Church. 


West 57th St., New York City. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


by the fact that, although the ornament is in terra cotta, and is or 
might be for the most part a substitute for stone-carving, there is 
yet in some of it, as in the main offset of the front and the gableted 
offsets of the buttresses, a recognition in design of the material 
which adds the raciness of idiom to scholarly diction. 

But in this respect, in the recognition of the capabilities of terra 
cotta, an earlier work, the Casino, surpasses not only this church, 
but every other building in New York. This was the chief work of 
Messrs: Kimball & Wisedell,and the conjunction was so perfect that 
probably neither partner could have picked out his own share in the 
completed result. One never tires of praising this admirable work, 
though in looking at it in its present degraded and vulgarized estate 


THE CASINO THEATRE. 
Broadway and 39th Street. Kimball & Wisedell, Architects. 
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one may feel not only weariness but resentment. The former pro- 
prietor, however, appreciated and respected it, and recurred to the 
advice of its authors in maintaining it, so that even the injury of an 
outside fire-escape was mitigated to the minimum. To put a thea- 


Casino Theatre. 
Broadway and 39th Street, New York City. Kimball & Wisedell, Architects. 


tre at the acute angle of Broadway and a cross street, with the least 
waste of room, was one of the problems, the difficulty of which the 
inconipetent designer finds impossible, while it adds zest to the 
labors of the competent designer. It was a singularly happy solution 
which’ the designer of the Casino attained. The symmetrical and 
elaborate front on Broadway, which contains the dependencies of 
the theatre, is couterparted by the front, in which the swinging 
curve of the auditorium is boldly shown and emphasized, and the 
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difficulty of harmonizing the two is triumphantly overcome by the 
massive tower which occupies the angle and mediates between them. 
The mixture of styles which the building shows is done with such 
skill that there is only an academic violation of the architectural 
unities. And the mixture has real reason. So expressive a mode 
of treatment could scarcely have been carried out except in Gothic. 
But the ornamentation had to be in baked clay, and there is no 
other style which contains anything like such a repertory of surface 
ornament at the Saracenic in its various modes. More than one of 
them is introduced here, for there are features which recall the Ma- 
hometan architecture of Egypt in the wealth of detail that is directly 
or ultimately derived from the Mahometan architecture of Spain. 
The building exhibited a prodigality of detail in terra cotta which 
had no precedent here at the time of its erection, and has not had 
many equals since, and none of them has equalled it in the idiomatic 
treatment of material, which in these latter years of open or disguised 
copying it has been forborne even to attempt. The exterior of the 
Casino is almost as unmistakably of baked clay in the photograph 
as in the fact. The adjustment of the ornament in place and scale 
is not less successful, nor does it imply less study than its design. 
And the interior is as carefully and successfully detailed as the ex- 
terior, and it shows the same fusion of styles, insomuch that the 
combination of Moorish arabesques with English fan-tracery does 
not affect the beholder with any sense of incongruity. No building 
in New York bears more evidence of intent and affectionate study, 
and the “professional services” implied in it are not at all com- 
mensurable with those involved in the mechanical reproduction 
which the reproducers try to persuade us is architectural art. Such 
a building as the Casino of itself entitles the authors to public grat- 
itude. 

The Montauk Club in Brooklyn is an essay in that Venetian 
Gothic of which we have, considering our tendency to try all things 
architectural, surprisingly few examples. It is a style especially ap- 
propriate to a club house, first by reason of the undeniably festal 
aspect which it wears more strikingly, perhaps, than any other 
mode of mediaeval architecture, and also, and more specifically, 
because the Venetian palazzo resembled a modern club house in 
the simplicity of its division into few and large apartments, a divis- 
ion naturally expressed by its exterior architecture. The present 
essay suffers in comparison with its prototypes, from the fact that 
in the Venetian palaces—excepting the Doge’s, where the solid 
upper story is made the object of a treatment quite unique—the 
upper story is the lightest and richest. The traceried arcade of the 
loggia takes its proper place at the top, as the flower of which the 


substructure is the stalk. The practical requirements, in the case 
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of the Montauk Club, prevented this disposition. The arcades have 
ample abutment and enclosure in the solid flanking masses of wall, 
and they are successfully studied in their relation to each other. If 
they formed the crown of a building, over a wall much more solid, 
the arrangement would leave little to be desired. But artistically 
they lose much of their point when the solider part of the build- 


Montauk Club.—18990. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


ing is superposed upon them. There are no precedents in Venetian 
architecture for the arrangement actually adopted, and there is, 
accordingly, a pretty distinct incongruity between the three princi- 
pal stories and the two additional stories above the balcony, 
in addition to the incongruity. already noted in the arrange- 
ment of these three stories themselves. In truth the plan 
does not naturally work out into the architecture adopted, 
and it seems a likely conclusion that ‘the designer chose 
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CORBIN BUILDING—1888-1889. 


Broadway, Northeast Corner John Street. 


F. H. Kimball, Architect. 
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his style first and fitted his building to it afterwards, in a 
rather Procrustean fashion, of which the structure bears the 
marks. Ina word, the building lacks unity. One cannot blame an 
architect for being enamored of the rich and brilliant effect of the 
superposed arcades, which are not only disposed with skill, but 
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Upper Stories of Corbin Building. 
Broadway, Northeast Corner John Street. F. H. Kimball, Architect. 


detailed with successful care. The two lower stories by themselves 
constitute a very satisfactory piece of work, and the detail through- 
out is refined and well adjusted in scale. But none the less the 
main structure and the two upper stories do not belong to each 
other, and the main structure does not altogether belong to itself. 
One cannot help wishing that the designer, in working out his plan, 
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had forgotten his Venetiaf Gothic, or had adjourned it to a more con- 
venient occasion. And yet it seems ungrateful to quarrel with so 
picturesque and effective a feature as these superposed loggias 
make in our street architecture. If it had been practicable to erect 
them over a plain basement, or even to roof them over, with a light 
and open attic, as they stand, the Montauk Club would have been 
as successful as it undeniably is interesting 

Equally interesting and more successful is an example of com- 
mercial architecture, the Corbin Building. This belongs to the in- 
termediate stage of our commercial architecture, before the steel 
frame had come to complete the work begun by the elevator, and to 
remove the limit upon altitude imposed by the necessity of actual 
walls. It seems odd that only a decade ago architects were strug- 
gling to “keep down” into some proper relation to their other di- 
mensions an altitude the maximum of which did not exceed ten 
stories. The attempt has now been given over altogether, but it 
is always manifest in such of the intermediate buildings as were 
done by artistic designers, and it is very obvious in the Corbin 
Building. An architect weary, except for pecuniary reasons, af 
skyscrapers, who should have a chance to do a building on Broad- 
way, 160 feet long by “only” eight stories high, would think himself 
artistically in luck, and would not give himself much concern about 
dissembling the excessive height. Perhaps it would have been better 
it Mr. Kimball had given himself less, for his solicitude induced him 
to divide his building into two virtually equal parts of four stories 
each. This equal division is always a misfortune, and the misfortune 
is rather emphasized here by the repetition of parts, each half having 
an enriched upper story, or frieze, consisting in the lower of an arch 
filling each terminal bay, while each intermediate bay is occupied 
by an arcade of two or three openings, and in the upper of a series of 
groups of segmental arches. The equality is somewhat palliated, 
however, by the fact that the upper story of the lower half, the 
fourth of the building, is in the material of the upper half, tawny 
brick and dark brown terra cotta, while the three lower stories are in 
dark brownstone. But if the upper half had been extended a story 
downward, and the intermediate story made the third, the appear- 
ance in the front of being “divided against itself” would disappear, 
and a harmonious relationship of parts would be established. The 
actual arrangement no doubt tends to keep the building down, 
though scarcely more than that suggested; but it could only be jus- 
tified if it were accounted for by an evident change of function in the 
parts which here, of course, cannot be made evident, since it does 
not exist. The effect is of two complete buildings one superposed 
upen the other, rather than of one building, and this is incompatible 
with the entire success of the design. The lower four stories, or the 
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upper five, taken by themselves, have more the air of a complete 
and single building, than the aggregation of eight. 

In spite of this drawback, the work is of a very high interest. If 
the vertical disposition of parts leaves something to be desired, the 
lateral division is entirely satisfactory. The width of the narrow 
front taken from each end of the longer, makes a pavilion which 
supplies a frame and apparent abutment for the openings of the 
interval, and the effect of abutment is enhanced by the slight re 
cession of the intermediate wall. It is still further promoted by the 
difference in treatment of the pavilions, the large arches of the lower 
division flanking the groups of openings of a single story, while the 
arches that enclose the arcade of three stories are lower in height 
and multiplied in number. At the Broadway end, the pavilion works 
out naturally and effectively into a tower, and the tall arcade is a very 
impressive feature. 

The detail is throughout of the admirable quality and accurate 
scale to which the other works of Mr. Kimball have accustomed 
us. The difference of material gives occasion for an excellent 
object lesson in the appropriate differences of treatment. The 
stonework is austerely plain, except in the entrance at the rear to 
the upper stories. Even this is rich only by comparison, and the 
detail is plainly masonic. On the other hand, the greater plas- 
ticity of terra cotta is fully recognized and taken advantage of in the 
detail of the upper stories, where such a plainness as that of the 
basement would indicate that the designer did not know the capa- 
bilities of the material. We can scarcely see elsewhere in New 
York, except in Mr. Kimball’s own work, so idiomatic and charac- 
teristic a treatment of terra cotta on so elaborate a scale. The upper 
story in particular, with its groups of segmental arches, the panelled 
pilasters sharpened to take the skewbacks, the shell frieze and the 
rich incrusted panels of the parapet, constitutes a model of design 
in baked clay. 

I have not mentioned, and even now I can barely mention the 
theatres which constitute so important a part of Mr. Kimball’s work. 
They are so important a part of it, indeed, that if an architect whose 
practice has been so varied could be described as a specialist, theatri- 
cal architecture would be his specialty. His experience has been rec- 
ognized by the application to him, in view of it, to prepare those 
sections of the New York Building Law which deal with the special 
precautions enforced upon the owners of theatres. As has been 
said, it was the remodelling of the Madison Square theatre which 
brought Mr. Kimball to New York, and which occasioned his part- 
nership with Mr. Wisedell. The reconstruction of that theatre pro- 
duced one of the most attractive and artistic interiors of its kind, 
in the “bijou” class, that New York then contained, and it is still 
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wrought with respect to its own qualities, of which the Casino gave 
the first and most brilliant example, and which Mr. Kimball con- 
tinues to have much more to himself than is creditable to the general 
run of designers who dabble in terra cotta. 

The “sky-scrapers” to which these latter years of Mr. Kimball’s 
work have been devoted, and to which the work of Kimball & 
Thompson has been pretty exclusively confined, come next to be 
considered. We move so very fast, in the way of commercial build- 
ing, that we are apt to forget that the Manhattan Life Building was 
a pioneer. That is to say, although it has not yet been finished four 
years, it was one of the first examples of the possibilities of altitude 
afforded by the steel-frame construction, which removes the walls 
altogether and with the walls the necessity of considering the thick- 
ening of the walls as so much of a deduction from the available area 
of the building. This necessity, as has already been pointed out, 
fixed a limit upon the altitude practicable to an elevator building 
when the elevator was the only heightening factor to be considered, 
and that altitude was fixed, approximately, first at eight stories, 
and afterwards, as builders grew bolder, at ten, which remained the 
maximum of buildings constructed with walls of masonry adequate 
to carry themselves. But the Manhattan Life was very nearly, if 
not quite the first of the office buildings to be erected after this re- 
striction was removed, and when the practicable limit of height, in 
the absence of any legal restriction became an open question. It 
is an open question yet, and nobody would be very greatly sur- 
prised, in view of what has been done already, if the announcement 
of a thirty-five or even of a fifty-story office building were now to 
be made. “Es in dafiir gesorgt,’ says Goethe; provision is made 
that the trees shall not grow into the sky. But really it is difficult 
to discern the provision which has been made that sky-scrapers 
shall not grow into the sky, or the limit upon their height that is im- 
posed by the law of supply and demand, which is the only law that 
has thus far been invoked in’the premises. The project for the 
Manhattan, with its modest sixteen or seventeen stories, was much 
more startling when it was broached, than a project for twice that 
number of stories would be now. It was to be “the tallest building 
east of Chicago.” What I wish to point out is that this sudden 
enlargement of the vertical dimension let in an entirely new sys- 
tem of design. The seven-story buildings with which elevator 
building began, or even the ten-story buildings in which the eleva- 
tor building culminated, so long as they were built with real walls, 
did not bring about an architectural revolution. It was still possible 
to follow the analogy of the three-story, or of the five-story build- 
ing, by making the architectural stories multiples of the actual 
stories. But when the actual stories grew into their ‘teens’ this 
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treatment became no longer possible. In order to prevent variety 
from degenerating into a riotous miscellany, it became neces- 
sary to ignore the stories in the architectural composition, or at any 
rate to give over the idea of individualizing either each story, or a 
group composed of a few stories. After a good deal of experimen- 
tation, the solution of the new problem was found in a separate 
treatment of the bottom and the top, and a uniform treatment of 
the centre, without any fear of monotony, no matter of how many 
stories it might happen to consist. There were no precedents, I be- 
lieve, in New York for the treatment of the problem when the Man- 
hattan Life was erected. I do not recall whether the Home Life, 
which was an intelligent summation of what had been ascertained 
up to the time of its erection, in the design of very tall buildings, 
in spite of the irrelevancy of its picturesque crowning hood, was a 
little earlier or a little later in date. At any rate a New York de- 
signer who had not attended to what the architects of Chicago had 
been doing found himself thrown upon his own resources when the 
question was of fifteen stories or more. Now there would be no doubt 
in his mind. He would, as a matter of course, divide its height into 
a low basement and a low attic, neither of them of more than three 
stories, and a main wall between them, which should not be so sub- 
divided as to:compromise its singleness as a principal member of 
the building, no matter how high it was or of how many stories. 
But it byno means follows, because this is nowthe accepted scheme 
of a sky-scraper, upon which different designers give scope to their 
individuality only in matters of detail, that the designers of the ear- 
liest sky-scrapers were to blame for not anticipating it. Simple as 
the scheme seems, it is the result of a good deal of experimentation 
crowded into the last decade. However that may be, it is plain that 
the comparative failure of the Manhattan Life building, as an archi- 
tectural work, has come from the deviation from this general 
scheme, or rather from the failure to arrive at this general scheme. 
As a matter of fact the building lacks the unity in variety that comes 
from an assemblage of related and interdependent parts. The specta- 
tor is left in doubt which is the beginning and which the middle. 
As to the end there is no question. The building above the cornice 
culminating in the slender and graceful belvedere, is in itself a well- 
studied and effective composition, scarcely surpassed in its own kind 
by anything that has been done since. But below the main cornice the 
subdivision of the front is such as to reduce a confusion and uncer- 
tainty fatal to unity. If the architects were doing it over now, in the 
light of what has been done since, they would probably build above 
the massive two-story entrance a single story of openings equally 
spaced corresponding to the story under the cornice, and treat uni- 
formly, as the shaft of the building, the ten stories included between 
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these two. But with the actual treatment, it is hard to say where the 
basement ends or what it comprehends. It may be of two stories, 
of five or of seven. The most emphatic horizontal member of the 
front is the heavily moulded cornice above the seventh story— 
much too emphatic to be overlooked in the general view. If we ac- 
cept this as the main division, then the building above the two-story 
basement has two virtually equal middles, one of six stories and 
one of five. No art in the management of detail could bring into 
unity a front thus composed, or discomposed. If the architects had 
been less afraid of monotony and plainness in this shaft—for it is too 
ornate, as well as too diversified—the variety and the enrichment 
they have permitted themselves above and below would have been 
much more apprehensible and effective. For, as has been _inti- 
mated, the massive base and the rich and harmonious capital leave 
in themselves very little to be desired. The detail throughout is as 
well studied and as well adjusted as we had reason from Mr. Kim- 
ball’s previous works to expect that it would be. Especially exem- 
plary is the difference in treatment between the stonework of the 
sroadway front and the more elaborate and fantastic treatment of 
the terra cotta of the New street front—one of our architect’s hap- 
piest essays in that kind. . 

The Standard Building is very important by reason of its 
magnitude and capacity, but, architecturally, it is  reither 
here nor there. Messrs. Kimball & Thompson’s work has 
been to frame a pre-existing building, above and on one side, 
and also, I believe, to extend in a steel frame construction,a build- 
ing which was originally of masonry and carried upon walls. The 
bracketing necessary to accomplish this extension in this Way ac- 
counts for the huge projecting cornice which masks it, which bounds 
the new work, and which constitutes the chief, almost the only fea- 
ture, of the front. 

The Empire Building is, architecturally, upon ‘a very different 
footing. The dimensions and the site opened a very unusual opportu- 
“nity for a commercial building. The owners are not the first projec- 
tors of a sky-scraper to owe an obligation to the piety which has 
received from secular uses the churchyards of Trinity parish, for it 
is the churchyard of St. Paul’s that has made feasible the building 
of that name, the value of which is immensely enhanced by the open 
space opposite. But Trinity churchyard itself secures a much ampler 
lighting and outlook to the huge pile of white granite that is rising 
to overlook it, and it ensures to the new structure also the certain- 
ty of being well seen. Upon the whole the new building, so far 
as it can be judged in its present incompleteness, is worthy of its 
conspicuousness. The unusual frontage upon Rector street “keeps 
it down” much more effectively than any architectural devices 
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could do. Even with its twenty stories it has not the spindling look 
that the Manhattan could not help having, spindling rather than 
towering. And the design makes the most of the horizontal dimen- 
sion. It shows a clear understanding of the special conditions of 
the problem in hand. The four-story basement, and the detached 
single story above it, give both a sufficient and an unmistak- 
able substructure, and the two stories signalize by the order an 
appropriate capital. The single story with which at intervals of 
three stories the shaft is banded, is not emphatic enough to con- 
fuse the general division, and, indeed, has scarcely so much impor- 
tance in the fact as in the drawing. The long arcade of the base- 
Vol. VII.—4—8. 
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The above is not the only unusual piece of work put through by 
this firm. 

Another example is the handsome residence of Mr. August Zins- 
ser, which stood for a number of years on the northwest corner of 
58th street and Tenth avenue. When this house was built, it was 
the only house in the vicinity, and the owner expected the neigh- 
borhood would be built up with residences of a similar character. 
In this he was disappointed, as it, unfortunately, became a tenement- 
house district. Not wishing to sacrifice so valuable a building, he 
asked the above firm of builders what he’ could do about it, and 
they suggested his moving it to a more desirable location. He 
questioned the possibility of doing this; but they assured him they 
could do it; so he ordered them to go ahead. They took the house 
down, piece by piece, and rebuilt it exactly as it was before, both 
inside and out, on the corner of 68th street and Central Park West. 

These are samples of what are attempted and done in the build- 
ing business in New York to-day. Mr. Geo Vassar, Sr., is not only 
a very large builder but a successful one, so much so that he prac- 
tically gave up active interest in the business some four or five years 
ago, during which time the business was conducted almost entirely 
by Mr. Geo. Vassar, Jr. He absolutely retired on the first of the 
present year. The firm is now | 
continued under the firm name of — | 
Geo. Vassar’s Son & Co. The 
members of the firm are Geo. 
Vassar, Jr; Jules J. - Vatable, 
Harry P. Robbins. 

The best proof of the manner 
in which the business is con- 
ducted is the list of very strong 
indorsements they possess fram 
many of the best and most prom- 
inent architects of the country. 
They have a number of large 
contracts on hand at present,and 
are one of the busy firms of New 
York in the building business, 
and their prospects for contin- 
uing to be busy are extremely 
good—for as one of the firm re 
marked to the writer the other 
day they never have any difficulty 
in continuing to work for any- 
one from whom they have had 
one contract. The only difficul- 
ty they have is in working for 
them the first time, after that the task is an easy one. 
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BED-ROCK FOUNDATIONS. 


| N no way better have Messrs. Kimball & Thompson shown 

themselves to be entitled to the appellation of ‘‘progressive 
architects” than in their search for improved methods of construc- 
tion, and in their adoption of those which are distinctly merito- 
rious. That their work, so well designed, and so well executed, 


might be equally well-enduring, they have taken care that the foun- 
dations of the many tall structures which they have fathered, the 
very bases of their stability, have been made supremely adequate. 
When Messrs. Kimball & Thompson were confronted with the 
problem of providing the necessary footings for the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Building, they encountered a condition practically with- 
out precedent in the building world. It was found that no system 
of foundations among all those which had ever been used for build- 
ings would be sufficient or safe to sustain the enormous loads which 
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had to be cared for. Consequently, our architects promptly began 
to look for a system which would be adequate. The result of their 
investigation was the selection of the pneumatic caisson method of 
deep foundations. This method had long been used in founding 
the piers of bridges all over the world. When its feasibility as ap- 
plied to the foundations of buildings, and its necessity in this par- 
ticular case were explained to the architects by their engineer, they, 
with rare perspicacity and courage, decided on its adoption. Thus 
the construction of the foundations of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Building became the precedent which has been followed by 
most of the architects of the very heavy buildings of lower New 
York. 

The pneumatic caisson system is the third important step in the 
development of the modern tall building. It ranks scarcely second 
to either the elevator or steel skeleton construction, the other two 
important innovations, without which the sky-scraper would not ex- 
ist. Prior to the introduction of the pneumatic caisson system the 
foundations were the weak spot of the high buildings. Conserva- 
tive architects never had much faith in piling for structures of more 
than moderate altitude. As to grillage foundations, they were out 
of the question, so far as the sky-scraper is concerned, as it was not 
possible to get spread enough. The problem puzzled architects for 
many years, and numerous experimental solutions of the difficulty 
were attempted. None, however, were thoroughly scientific or sat- 
isfactory. The problem really was to carry the foundations of very 
heavy buildings down to bed-rock. That was accomplished for the 
first time by the pneumatic caisson system. The’successful working 
out of this idea is one of the greatest achievements of this century. 
It eliminates all danger, even that arising from future operations in 
the neighborhood of a high building, the foundations of which are 
constructed on the pneumatic principle. 

The complete success of the pneumatic caisson system, in the case 
of the Manhattan Life Building, of course, settled the question as 
to the proper way to treat similar problems. 

Messrs. Kimball & Thompson used this method in the founda- 
tions of the new addition to the Standard Oil Company’s Building, 
where it received an ingenious application. ‘These architects also 
founded the massive Empire Building on caissons sunk by pneu- 
matic pressure. 

The engineers and contractors who have designed and executed 
these foundations for Messrs. Kimball & Thompson are Sooysmith 
& Company. This firm also designed and built similar founda- 
tions for the lastly built portion of the Johnson Building, for the 
American Surety Company Building, and for the Washington Life 

suilding. 


THE FUTURE OF GRANITE. 


HE race is not to the swift’”” might, in the light of recent 
events, be amended to read, ““The contract is not to the lowest 
bidder,” for one of the most important municipal contracts 

ever bid for in New York has been awarded to the highest bidder, 
Mr. John Peirce. Not only is this award a compliment to Mr. 
Peirce’s ability and integrity as a builder but is an evidence of the 
important part stone plays in modern buildings, for the award was 
based upon the mention in the bid of the use of Hallowell granite. 
This granite is widely known at the present time on account of its 
hardness and durability, but its successful introduction throughout 
the United States is due to Mr. Peirce’s personal efforts. As the 
largest stockholder in the Hallowell Granite Co., he has made the 
market for this stone what it is to-day. Mr. Peirce comes naturally 
by his knowledge of building stone, as his father was one of the pro- 
prietors of the Mount Waldo quarries. He is interested, also, in the 
Bodwell Granite Co., of Rockland, Me.; the Mt. Waldo Granite Co., 
of Frankfort, Me., and the Stony Creek Red Granite Co., of Stony 
Creek, Conn. He is President of the New York and Maine Gran- 
ite Paving Block Co., of 5 Beekman street, New York City. The 
growth of granite as a building material has been remarkable. It 
has, it is true, had its ups and downs, like any other building stone, 
but it is gradually returning to general use, not only for public build- 
ings, but also for private residences, where its appearance, after being 
exposed to the weather for several years, is a strong consideration 
with the owners. It is generally conceded that Mr. Peirce has 
played a large part in this restoration and increase in favor of gran- 
ite. Its increased use at the present time is not ephemeral, but is a 
steady and unyielding growth. 

In the first place, architects are beginning to recognize its monu- 
mental character. For the tall building particularly, an artistically 
heavy material is necessary because of small piers and slim wall- 
spans, inevitable in structures where light is of prime importance. 
With the use of skeleton construction, the piers of buildings have 
been reduced more than ever until they are now scarcely more than 
narrow pilasters. When these are built of brick, even in combination 
with terra-cotta, the general effect usually has a certain thin and 
cheap look about it, particularly if the building is one of great alti- 
tude. An appreciation of this defect has restored stone generally to 
favor again, so that it now occupies the old-time pre-eminence 
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whence it was ousted some years ago by the great popularity which 
ciay products acquired. Granite particularly has been restored to 
favor where solidity and mass are required. Unquestionably it is 
artistically superior to any other stone for the* architectural sub- 
structures of tall buildings, and it has been used both rough and 
dressed in many of the most successful designs built in the last few 
years, as may be seen by the list given below. Let anyone compare, 
for instance, the Union Trust Co.’s Building, the Times Building, 
the new Empire Building, or the American Surety Building, all built 
entirely of granite, with other buildings of, perhaps, as artistic de- 
sign, but carried out in brick. It will be seen at a glance how much 
is gained architecturally by the use of the heavier and more monu- 
mental material. 3 

The list of buildings subjoined may be used, not only to illustrate 
this point, but to show how the leading architects of the country 
have recognized the necessity for the use of granite for the complete 
realization of their designs. Mr. Peirce has heartily co-operated 
with the profession to supply them with granite answering all their 
requirements, structural and artistic. 

Mr. Peirce has built or furnished the stone for the most expen- 
sive buildings in this country. The United States Postoffice in 
Chicago, Henry Ives Cobb, architect, now building, at a cost of two 
million dollars; the Washington Postoffice, W. J. Edbrooke, archi- 
tect, at a million and a half, and the Buffalo Postoffice, W. Martin 
Aiken, architect, at one million. Among the prominent buildings 
erected by him are the Madison Square Garden, Sherry Building, 
and Columbia University Buildings, of McKim, Mead & White; 
the Union Trust Co., the Times Building and the Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank, of the Architect George B. Post; the Empire Building, of 
Kimball & Thompson; the Mutual Life Building, the Bank of 
America, and the Mechanics’ National Bank, of C. W. Clinton. 
Other buildings include the American Surety Building, Bruce 
Price, architect; the Bank of Commerce, and the Johnston Build- 
ing, of Jas. B. Baker; the Hotel Martinique, Henry J. Harden- 
bergh, architect; the Cushman Building, C. H. P. Gilbert; Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, Heins & LaFarge; Carnegie Library. 
Allegheny, Pa., Smith Meyer & Pelz; Methodist Book Concern, 
Edward H. Kendall; and the Macy Building, Schickel & Ditmars. 
Mr. Peirce’s work as a general contractor and builder has been 
confined chiefly to the municipal and government buildings in the 
above list. These are among the handsomest and costliest in the 
country. In all the other buildings this stone has been used entirely 
or partially. The contract for the Hall of Records is a most impor- 
tant work, and its completion will establish Mr. Peirce as a builder 
in the front rank of not only New York but American contractors. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON AND BRONZE WORK IN 
AMERICA. 


T is a well-established fact that all nations which have been made 
| the subjects of geological or antiquarian research haye been 
users and founders of bronze, and later of iron for various purposes. 
Among the most prized relics of prehistoric days found in museums 
andinthe private collections of antiquarians are found bronze articles, 
mainly consisting of weapons of defense and offense and other 
specimens of bronze articles of adornment and religious ceremony. 
Scientists tell us that primitive man was a skilled bronze worker 
many centuries before the Iron Age arrived; that the Bronze Age, 
it is agreed, lasted until 200 years before the Christian era, when the 
Iron Age, which continues to run its course, began. Since that time 
architectural and artistic bronze and iron work in countries both 
European and Asiatic has been no mean criterion of the advances 
in civilization made by that country. Thus we find the armorers of 
France at the time of the Crusades hammering out artistic devices 
which excelled in design and workmanship those of any European 
country. Japan in the East attained a high degree of proficiency 
in artistic iron and bronze work several centuries ago, far outstrip- 
ping any of her Eastern compeers in technical skill, modeling and 
designing. | 

In America the growth of in the development of architectural and 
artistic iron and bronze founding may be said to have begun about 
thirty years ago. Before that date but little of the now old-fash- 
ioned hammered wrought iron work was done in America. Italian 
and French wrought iron designs were greatly copied in the work 
done, and but few of the skilled workmen were native-born Ameri- 
cans. The wealthier class of people imported most of the orna- 
mental iron and bronze work from Europe, for the class of work 
done was greatly inferior to the transatlantic work in handicraft 
and design. 

The first step in the growth of architectural iron work in America 
was not considered extremely radical at the time. It consisted in 
the use of a series of iron columns in imitation of stone work. Grad- 
ually the treatment became more ornamental and grill work was in- 
troduced.. Another opportunity came with the circling stairs, and 
finally with the advent of the elevator. The enclosures for the ele- 
vator shaft were originally constructed of wood and afterwards sheet 
iron when the demand for more safety against fire was made, for it 
was found the elevator shafts proved like flues to a fire carrying 
the flame and consequent destruction throughout the whole build- 
ing. The building laws were so framed soon after the advent of the 
elevator that they regulated the enclosures of the shaft to metal cas- 
ings. One of the late examples of architectural iron work completed 
in this city is that of the stair and elevator work in the Empire 
Building, Rector street and Broadway. 
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The stairs and elevator enclosures in modern office buildings now 
form one of the main features of the building, and a great deal of 
attention is given by the architect to design this work so as to har- 
monize with the surroundings, which are frequently of richly col- 
ored marbles, and highly decorative plaster work. In designing 
the elevator enclosure for the Empire building, the architects, Kim- 
ball & Thompson, were careful, owing to the large space to be en- 
closed, to so design the work as not to appear too massive; conse- 
quently a new feature was introduced in making the columns a 
combination of cast and wrought iron, which enabled the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Richey, Browne & Donald, to produce a much 
lighter effect than would have been the result had the design re- 
quired that these columns should have been made of cast iron 
alone. One of the special features of the elevator enclosures is the 
ease with which the doors are moved, owing to a special device just 
discovered, and for the first time used in this building, in the way 
of an anti-friction trolley, which is a great improvement over similar 
devices now in use, owing to its simplicity and durability, and creat- 
ing less noise than any other. In order to produce the best results 
in constructing the stairs, and this applies to the elevator enclosures 
also, the construction was so arranged as to avoid the use of any 
visible screws or bolts, which is a very great advance over any work, 
previously produced, in its final appearance. The elevator cars in 
this building are well worthy of the attention of those who are in- 
terested in architectural design, as they depart very largely from the 
ideas which have prevailed in reference to the design and construc: 
tion of iron elevator cars. In this connection it may be remarked 
that Mr. R. B. Browne, of Richey, Browne & Donald, made work- 
ing drawings for the first modern iron elevator car used in America 
or Europe. This enterprising firm has also succeeded in develop- 
ing an imitation of bronze for finishing purposes. The finish of the 
stair work in the Empire building so closely resembles real bronze 
that to the uneducated eye it appears to be the solid metal. 

Messrs. Richey, Browne & Donald, as an architectural iron work- 
ing firm, has contributed in no slight measure to the development 
in recent years of artistic iron work in America. The members 
have proven themselves to be most enterprising in securing the best 
facilities for carrying out the most elaborate designs and in complet- 
ing the largest contracts for architectural iron and bronze work in 
America. Among the many important contracts performed by this 
firm may be mentioned the Astoria Hotel, Henry J. Hardenbergh, 
architect ; Empire Building, Kimball & Thompson, architects ; Man- 
hattan Life Building, Kimball & Thompson, architects; United 
Charities Building, R. H. Robertson and Rowe & Baker, architects ; 
New York Life Building, McKim, Mead & White, architects; Mrs. 
E. F. Shepherd’s residence, McKim, Mead & White, architects. 


ART WORK IN HARDWARE. 


WALK up Broadway, from the Battery, at the present 

A time will show the results of the great activity which has 

prevailed during the last half-dozen years, and is still pre- 

vailing, in the construction of large office and mercantile structures 
in or contiguous to that thoroughfare. 

The entire appearance of the main artery of the city has been 
changed, and the “skyline,” which is one of the most marked traits 
oi the physiognomy of any city, has been so altered as to be scarcely 
recognizable by one who knew what it was a few years ago, but has 
not witnessed the reconstruction that has been carried on so ener- 
getically in the last few years. It is not necessary to go very much 
further back than 1890. There were, indeed, tall buildings prior to 
that date, but they were rarely of more than ten stories, that being 
practically the limit set by constructional difficulties. The true sky- 
scraper was ushered in by the system of steel skeleton construction. 

While it is true that the introduction of the skeleton frame 
made these mammoth structures possible, it is also equally true 
that the skill and energy of a comparatively small circle of 
men has made them a_ practical success. The buildings on 
Broadway, below City Hall Park, which are about com- 
pleted, include the Empire Building, Kimball & Thompson, 
architects ; the Washington Life Insurance Company, Cyrus L. W. 
Eidlitz, architect ; the Singer Building, Ernest Flagg, architect; the 
Park Row Building, R. H. Robertson, architect, and the Franklin 
Building, Clinton & Russell, architects, which is just off Broadway, 
on Murray street. An enumeration of the architects of the greater 
part of the large office buildings down-town would result to a great 
degree in a repetition of the names of the above architects. 

If this is true of architects, it is still more true of the contractors. 
For instance, in the five representative buildings mentioned above, 
where we find five separate architects, the hardware for all was fur- 
nished by one firm, P. & F. Corbin, of Nos. 11, 13 and 15 Murray 
street, in the new Franklin Building. 

In addition to the above, this firm has also done the Park Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa., George B. Post, architect; the Dakota Apart- 
ment House, Henry J. Hardenbergh, architect ; the Edison Building, 
Carrere & Hastings, architects; the Shoe and Leather Bank Build- 
ing, Cady, Berg & See, architects; the Lakewood Hotel, Schickel 
& Ditmars, architects; Columbia University, McKim, Mead & 
White, architects ; and for Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, the Stand- 
ard Oil Building and the Garrick Theatre. 

Artistic working in metal has been a development of the last 
twenty years. Previous to that time the metal work in buildings 
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was merely a necessary evil, generally totally out of keeping with 
the character of the architecttire and seldom possessing any artistic 
merit. It was in very few cases that the general scheme of the 
architect was carried out in this smaller work. The aberrations of 
this kind which we see in the old buildings at the present day are 
familiar to us, and the contrasts are often so glaring as to forcibly 
attract our attention. The change within a few years, however, has 
been marked. The metal work in the modern building has become 
a subject for serious consideration and often of large expense. For 
instance, the locks and lock plates in a large building recently 
erected uptown cost a small fortune in themselves. The elimination 
of everything not absolutely essential in the new office buildings 
has made artistic hardware a large factor in making these struc- 
tures attractive to the eye. 

Improvement, of course, has not been confined to the artistic side 
of hardware. Great attention has been given to the mechanical qual- 
ities. Architects have learnt that there is no economy in equipping 
a building with cheap hardware, for it is this part of a building that 
receives by far the greatest amount of service. It is constantly being 
operated and handled, and, therefore, should be of the most substan- 
tial character in point of mechanical construction and weight. This 
is particularly true of the fixtures needed in the large modern office 
building, the perpetual traffic through which gives the hardest pos- 
sible usage to door fixtures. Experience has demonstrated to archi- 
tects that nothing but the best is really cheap. 

The firm of P. & F. Corbin is one of the largest hardware manu- 
facturers in New York, if not in the United States. Their works in- 
clude many of the largest and finest of the modern structures which 
are making New York architects and builders famous. How large a 
part they have played in the development of artistic hardware is read- 
ily seen from the fact that in each of these buildings the hardware is 
made from special designs, and that they are the representative build- 
ings of the last few years. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT PORTLAND CEMENT. 


| is gratifying to know that we are at last producing cement in 

this country which is equally as good, if not better, than that 
made abroad. ‘Twenty-five years ago the only first-class cement 
which we were able to get came from England. A few years later, 
however, the Germans began its manufacture on an extensive scale, 
and commenced gradually to supersede their English neighbors. 
This result was obtained by paying careful attention to the minute 
details of manufacture, and by applying scientific methods to the 
production of what seemed to be a somewhat crude and common ar- 
ticle. 

The first Portland cement which was imported into this country 
was far too expensive to render it practicable for general use. But 
its superiority over the domestic quality was quickly recognized, 
and it began to be imported on a scale which speedily brought a re- 
duction in price. The Germans were beginning to show the world 
the fallacy of the belief that Portland cement could be made only in 
England. It now only remained for American enterprise to enter 
the field and compete with the foreign manufacturers. 

Among the first companies to begin the manufacture of Portland 
cement in this country on a large scale was the Atlas Cement Co. 
It was established in 1889. It built large mills at Copley, Pa., and 
Northampton, Pa., and was soon one of the largest producers in the 
United States. It has a present capacity of four thousand barrels a 
day, which will shortly be increased to ten thousand: For Kimball & 
Thompson this company has done much work. Two of the latest 
for which they are supplying the cement are the Empire Building 
and the Standard Oil Building. The following list includes the 
major part of the important buildings built in New York during the 
past few years, as well as some in course of completion. The fre- 
quency with which the names of the architects of world-wide repu- 
tation is repeated here is the highest credential which could be given: 

Besides the buildings of Kimball & Thompson, the cement of the 
Atlas Cement Co. has been used in the St. Paul Building, Have- 
meyer stores, Equitable Building, Weld Estate Building and Coe 
Estate Building, for all of which George B. Post was the architect ; 
the Sherry Building, the New York Life Insurance Building, and 
the University Club, of McKim, Mead & White; the Exchange 
Court Building, Clinton & Russell, architects; the Singer Building, 
Mills Hotels, Nos. 1 and 2, and Scribner Building, of Ernest Flagg ; 
the American Surety Building, Bruce Price, architect, and the Hart- 
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ford Fire Insurance Building, Cady, Berg & See, architects. Other 
important buildings are the Townsend Building, the Fidelity and 
Casualty Building, and Washington Life Building, Cyrus L. W. 
Fidlitz, architect ; the Gillender Building, of Berg & Clark, and the 
Johnston Building, the Presbyterian Building, and Bank of Com- 
merce, J. B. Baker, architect. 

The tensile strength of Atlas Cement, established by impartia? 
tests, has been found to be greater than any other cement, domestic 
or imported. Its use is not confined to buildings. It is employed by 
engineers, because of its excellent qualities, in lighthouse work and 
in the construction of docks and bulkheads, and many of the great 
railroads of the country specify it for their heavy masonry in prefer- 
ence to any of the imported cements. 

The users of Atlas Cement include all the great architects and en- 
gineers of the United States. 


THE WORKS OF THE ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY. 
Northampton, Pa. Daily Output, 4,000 Barrels. 
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EMPIRE BUILDING, 
Broadway and Rector Street, Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 


P. & F. CORBIN, 


Art Glorkers in Metal, 
48> MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


Offices, 11, 13 & 15 Murray Street, New York. 


Works, New Britain, Conn. 
’ P) 


The following are among the many prominent and important buildings 
supplied with hardware by this firm : 


EMPIRE BUILDING, = - = ~ KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
STANDARD OIL BUILDING, : - - KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
MONTAUK CLUB, - ‘- E - KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 
PARK BUILDING, - - - - - GEORGE B. Post, Architect 
SINGER BUILDING, - - ~ - ERNEST FLAGG, Architect 

PARK ROW BUILDING, - - - - Rk. H. RosBeErtson, Architect 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, Cyrus L. W. Erpuitz, Architect 
DAKOTA APARTMENT, - < - - HENRY J. HARDENBERGH, Architect 
EDISON BUILDING, - - - - - CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects 
SHOE AND LEATHER BANK BUILDING, - Capy, BERG & SEE, Architects 
LAKEWOOD HOTEL, - - - - - SCHICKEL & DITMARS, Architects 
FRANKLIN BUILDING, - - - - CLINTON & RUSSELL, Architects 
VANDERBILT BUILDING, .-. . . - McKim, MEAD & WHITE, Architects 
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V. J. HEDDEN. S. S. HEDDEN, 
Cc. R. HEDDEN. L. O. HEDDEN. 


V. |. HEDDEN & SONS, 


BUILDE RS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE CABINET WORK 


Factory at Newark, N. J. 143 Liberty Streets New York. 


RERFERENCES:, 


OFFICE BUILDINGS.—N. Y..Produce Exchange; N. Y. Mercantile Exchange; N. Y. 
“Tribune” Building; N. Y. ‘‘Times’’ Building; ‘‘Mail and Express’ Building; N. Y. 
“Herald’’ Building; Pierce Building; London, Liverpool and Globe Ins. Building; Mor- 
timer Building; Havemeyer Building; Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N. J.; Delmcnico, 
N. Y.; ‘Life’? Publishing Co.; American Surety Co.; American Society Civil Engi- 
neers, Broadway and 57th street; Gillender Building, Wall and Nassau streets; Ar- 
buckle Building, Water street and Old Slip; Bank of Commerce. Nassau and Cedar 
streets; Newark, City Hospital; St. Paul Building, Ann street and Broadway; Wells 
Building, 12th street and Broadway; Singer Building, Broadway and Liberty street; 
Empire Building, Rector street and Broadway. 


STEAMSHIP AND R, R. BUILDINGS, FACTORIES, ETC.—N. Y. Central R. R. Co.; 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co.; Central R. R. of N. J., Terminus, ete.; Long Island R. R. 
Co.; Penn. RR. R.. Co.; N.. Y.. City & Northern R: R. Cot}; Manhattan R: Ri Co;- Balti- 
more & Ohio Co.; White Star Steamship Co.; Inman Steamship Co.; National Steam- 
ship Co.; Atlas Steamship Co.; Old Colony Steamship Co.; Union Ferry Co.; South 
Brooklyn Ferry Co.; Pier A, North River; Mass. Cotton Mills, Rome, Ga.; Clark’s 
Mile-End Thread Works; Nairn Linoleum Works, Newark, N. J.; U.S. Electric Light 
Works, Newark, N. J.; Union Edison Electric Light Works, Newark, N. J.; Fourth 
Avenue Horse Car Stables, N. Y.; Prescott Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co.’s Works, Dover, N. J.; Knappmann-Whiting Co., Carteret, N. J. 


CLUB HOUSES, HOTELS, ETC.—Century Club; Metropolitan Club; Duetscher Verin 
Club; Hamilton Club, Brooklyn; Plaza Hotel; N. Y. Hospital; Hotel Martinique, W. 
33d street, N. Y.; Judson Memorial Church; N. J. State Insane Asylum; Essex County 
Insane Asylum. : 


RESIDENCES.—W. K. Vanderbilt’s, 5th avenue, N. Y., and Oakdale, L. I.; E. D. 
Morgan, Esq., Wheatley, L. I.; Fred’k Bronson, Greenfield Hills, Conn.; Wm. H. Mc- 
Cord, Greenwich, Conn.; W. J. Hutchinson, 59th street and 5th avenue; H. G. Mar- 
quand, N. Y.; D. Willis James, Madison, N. J.; E. C. Benedict, Greenwich, Conn,; 
Giraud Foster, Lenox, Mass.; Fred’k Cromwell, Mendham, N. J. 


ARCHITECTS.—Geo. B. Post, Carrere & Hastings, August Namur, Peabody & Stearns, 
McKim, Mead & White, Le Brun & Sons, Thorp & Knowles, Babb, Cook & Willard, 
Clinton & Russell, Robt. Maynicke, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Thomas R. Jackron, 
Lamb & Rich, James Brown Lord, Bruce Price, Albert Wagner, Berg & Clark, H. Ed- 
ward Ficken, John R. & Wilson C, Ely. 
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Wrought Iron Grille designed by McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


JNO. WILLIAMS. JOS. MITCHELL. JAS. WILLIAMS, 


JNO. WILLIAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS BRONZE AND WROUGHT IRON WORK, 


' TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY 


WROUGHT IRON DEPARTMENT. 544 To 556 WEST 27TH STREET?’ 


H. B. STILLMAN, AssociaTeE. NEW YORK. 


Wrought and Cast Bronze Grille. 
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RICHARD HOWLAND HUNT, 
ARCHITECT, 
28 East 21st Street. 


NEw YORK, January 28th, 1898. 
Messrs. J. B. KING & Co., 
24, otate Street. cs Ys 


Dear Sirs :—1 am advised that I have been represented to you 
as stating that your ‘“‘ Windsor Cement” will corrode iron gas pipe 
more than other cements or plaster. I wish to say that my opinion 
is to the contrary. 

The matter came to my attention in connection with houses, 
where corrosion of gas pipes had taken place. On investigation 
I find that this corrosion is equally present in parts of these houses 
where your cement is not present. I also find that very extensive 
corrosion exists in houses in the same locality, which were plastered 
with ordinary lime and hair plastering. I can see no reason there- 
fore to attribute the cause of such corrosion to ‘“ Windsor Cement”’ 
or to lime and hair plastering. 
Yours respectfully, 


Rachie Bas 


GEO. B. POST, Architect, 
833 East 1'7th Street, 
New York. 


18th Feb., 1898. 


Dear Str :—You are misinformed with regard to the statement 
made by me to the Board of Examiners of the Department of 
Buildings. My statement was that the gas pipes in Mr. C. Vander- 
bilt’s house, ‘‘ The Breakers,’ had ccrroded seriously and it seemed 
that the corrosion, as far as the evidence at that time in my posses- 
sion went, occurred where the pipes were enclosed in King’s Windsor 
cement. At the same time | stated that I was by no means sure 
that the King’s Windsor cement had anything to do with the 
corrosion. 

Recent examinations which have been carried further, show that 
the corrosion had occurred at other places besides those in which 
the pipes were encased in King’s Windsor cement, and before the 
receipt of your letter I had informed the Board of Examiners of this 


additional information. I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Messrs. J. B. KING & Co., GEGO..B:7 POST: 
24 State St. 
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Booty Bros. & HurRRICANE ISLE 
(GRANITE Co.. 


207 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, No. 3134 CorTianorT. 


GENERAL | 


Quarries in Maine and Connecticut. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONN.; ROCKLAND, MAINE. 
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TRAITEL BROS. & COMPANY, 


Office and Warerooms: 133 West 42d Street, New York. 
Works: S. W. Cor. First Ave. and 107th St., New York. 


INTERIOR MARBLE WORK. 
MARBLE AND CERAMIC MOSAIC. 
RICH FIRE PLACES, 
MARBLE AND WOOD MANTELS. 
WALL AND FLOOR TILING. 


WE REFER TO SOME OF THE WORK EXECUTED BY US. 


Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
EMPIRE BUILDING, Broadway and Rector Sts., 21 stories, marble and ceramic 


mosaic, wall and floor tiles........ Bids oA Pats ease i setaperetie Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MRS, G. RHINELANDER WALDO, s. e.cor. 72d St. and Madison Ave., 

marble, marble mosaic, floor and wall tile.......... Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING, 20 stories, Broadway and Pine Sts., marble, mosaic, 

mantels ‘and fireplaces. i cc wardens weal een See ERISA tise Mr. Bruce Price, Architect. 
SINGER BUILDING, cor. Broadway and Liberty St..... marble fireplaces, wall and 

POT CTT Se iyi a cee ah Re ay sha Ce ee ieee a Deel cde, Sea Mier etete icra eaey PREM ETO Flagg, Architect. 
THE CORCORAN ART GALLERY, Washington, D. C., wall and floor tiling, terrazzo 

TNOSAIG | Pris ore aloaehh < scl To: aie bee doe Meocane er abennd diet ON wr aica match ones ela en cet nero ees Mr. Ernest Flagg Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF R. FULTON CUTTING, ESQ., 67th St. and Madison Ave., wall and 

Door sin Foy sisi Saas ia wn el eee ree oe eee te rele te COT Cate Mr. Ernest Flagg Architect. 


ST. NICHOLAS SKATING RINK, 66th St. and Columbus Ave., mantels and fireplaces 


; Mr, Ernest Flagg, Architect. 
GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., cor. William and Cedar Sts., mantels, fireplaces, 


wall, andtoor: tiling;*marble mMosaicios sche ees elation Messrs. Lamb & Rich, Architects. 
HAYS BUILDING, Maiden Lane, mantels, fireplaces, floor and wall tiling, wrought-iron 

WAG: RSE oo ROR) IONS BERGE, SOUT MOONE PEL had ah EPS Phen areal dare SAU ea IR WNP trated a Or Mr. John R. Thomas, Architect. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, wall and floor tiling................ Mr, John R. Thomas, Architect. 
TROOR “SA? ARMORY.) Madison “AVE isiacieietie sat eliucrt one wiahtaaare Mr. John R, Thomas, Arhitect. 
JEWELERS’ EXCHANGE, Maiden Lane, interior marble, Marble mosaic ............ 


Mr. G. A. Schellenger, Architect. 
FULTON BUILDING, s. w. cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts., floor and wall tiling, marble 
MOSAIC. 52 S% GEA Ao Ge “varietals BIS ae Ce ae tee en ene Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
EAGLE BUILDING, Franklin St., marble mosaic and tiling .......... ........... 
’ Messrs, De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
ROTHSCHILD BUILDING, Leonard St. and West Broadway, floor and wall tiling............. a 
Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF, Sea Bright, N. J.,. mantels, fireplaces, 
floor,; wall-and: tiling 3.3; toe see nih Seer Leen Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF W. D. SLOANE, 52d St. and 5th Ave., floor and wall tiling........ 
Messrs. J. B. Snook & Son, Architects. 


RESIDENCE OF MR. OGDEN GOELET, Newport, R. I.,......... Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
RESIDHNCE OF MR, H.R. HOYT; Dast 5th St... wa. ce. Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE LABORATORY BUILDING............. Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
W HST POUNT | GY MN AISTU IMs Ooi c teprettatein arlene cies en arene Mr. Richard M. Hunt, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. J. JENNINGS McCOMB, Dobb’s Ferry. ......... ..cecdceine evcuecus Baa 

Messrs. Buchman & Deisler, Architects. 
EDISON EVECTRIC LIGHT BUILDING, Duane and Pearl Sts. .5...... duclisesctocces 

Messrs. Buchman & Deisler, Architects. 
EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT BUILDING, 12th St. ....... Messrs. Buchman & Deisler, Architects. 
BANK OF COMMERCE, Nassau St., wall and floor tiling........... Mr. Jas. B. Baker, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. CHAS. T. WILLS, Greenwich,Conn...... Mr. Jas. B. Baker, Architect. 
HOTEL SAVOY’? ices save onsite, eres sieey seh neiis o4 aii e aaa dg ey sc oil, LIALDI PO Wwneenit a a paar 
SLID PLORROPON Ts Atnk inchs ek otenanists Fikes antes Age ett Pate Mr. Ralph Townsend, Architect. 
HOTHL MAIDSTIC. csc seine aa ee oab.e ieee oa eet Mr. Alfred Zucker, Architect. 
CHRIST CHURCH, Boulevard..................Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
SPRINGEINULD: ART MUS HUM visas in tolaeie betes Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
HOTEL SAN -ROMO “Asse sis ae ite se tin wren a eae hens en eee ...Mr. Jas. R. Angel, Architect. 
NINTH REGIMENT ARMORY,) 14th. St). oo20.3 cee ee ee Messrs. Cabel & Sargent, Architects. 
RHSTDENCH OF HON LEVI MORTON “OthvA V6 cco se ctor eee 


Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. HAMILTON FISH, JR., Madison Ave and 78th St............. 

Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, Architects. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. EDWARD J. BERWIND, 64th St. and 5th Ave.Mr. N. C. Mellen, Architect. 


RESIDENCE OF DR. HYDB, Greenwich, Conn...........2..6 ccclece Mr. N. C. Mellen, Architect. 
RESIDENCE OF MR. CLARENCE M. HYDE, Greenwich, Conn..........Mr. N. C. Mellen, Architect, 
THE N. Y. & N. J. TELBPHOND BUILDING, Brooklyn, ...........-. Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
GHRRMAN : HOSPITA Ts, Brookivt: cis Sos es coisa te Helden eee Mr. R. L, Daus, Architect. 
CONVDNT OF THE SACRED HBART,: Brooklyn:..:....c.sscccecuse Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
ST. JOHN’S ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHAN ASYLUM, Brooklyn....Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
THIRTEENTH .REGIMENT ARMORY, Brooklyn..........:.csecceee Mr. R. L. Daus, Architect. 
FOURTBENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, Brooklyn................ Mr. Wm. A. Mundell, Architect. 
POLHE MUS: CLINIC. Brock en isis sace cates Sie ee Mr. Marshall L. Emery, Architect. 
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Buildings and Location. Architects. 

ALTMAN’S (NEW) BUILDING, 18th-19th St. and 6th Ave......... 0... cee ce eees Kimball & Thompson 
STANDARD OIL, BUILDING, 26: Broadway 6. .civ icc ccc cutee ce cesses ceweveces Kimball & Thompson 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, University Heights..............+. McKim, Mead & White 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, rl FIPINUUE ok Sabetee canted 6 b0.0 Brunner & Tryon 
COLUMBIA BUILDINGS, Morningside Heighis.. Fwd viefadahu nts néwes acces mOnRim Mead A. Write 
R. G. DUN BUILDING, Broadway and Reade St. eteaicahek wince 2 aN dedineh ie wh sisles Si s'eie”s Harding & Gooch 
GILL BUILDING, 9-11 Maiden Lane ...... ccc cece ce cere eee cee eer ere esses vennesenes R. S. Townsend 
CUSHMAN BUILDING, Maiden Lane and Broadway ...... ....e ewe eee cece rece ceees C. P. H. Gilbert 
SINGER BUILDING, Liberty St. and Broadway ......cseees see ece rescence eerreeeces .E, Flagg 
HUDSON BUILDING, 82 Broadway .... 0.02.6 -ccssccscerecccersveceressecses veces Clinton & Russell 
FRANKLIN BUILDING, 9-11-15 Murray St... ....ccccceecsccecvcecceeereceeeveses Clinton & Russell 
SHOE AND LEATHER BANK BUILDING, Chambers St. and Broadway ......... .Cady, Berg & See 
CONSTABLE BUILDING, 5th Ave. and 18th St. ..cc cece ec cee cece eer eee ee nces Schickel & Ditmars. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING, 23d St. and Madison Ave..................-N. Le Brun & Sons 
BOWLING GREEN BUILDING, 5-11 Broadway ......... 02. ceeese cence vesccseeeee We & G. Audsley 

FREDERICK W. MEEKER. J. FRANCIS BOORAEM, 

JAMES W. CARTER. PAUL E, O'BRIEN, 


; 


MEEKER, CARTER, 
BOORAEM & CO.... 


ORNAMENTAL FRONT BRICKS, 
TERRA COTTA, 

ENAMELED BRICKS, 
FIRE-PROOFING MATERIALS, 
FIRE BRICK, ETC. 


3s 


14 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
NEW YORK CITY. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Buildings and Location, Architects. 

RESIDENCE, GEO. GOULD, ESQ., Lakewood, N. J. ..ee eee er creer reece crrscse cress .Bruce Price 
re F. W. VANDERBILT, ESQ., Hyde Park, N.Y....---+--++e09s Bignes Ti “AL Robertson 
t THEO. POTTER, ESQ., Sing Sing, N. Y..-.--- +++ eee eeee ‘Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen 
wis GEO. L. WILLIAMS, ESQ., Buffalo, N. De -eeeeeeeesee.-MeKim, Mead & White 
+: H. U. PALMER, BSQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. .--e-eeeeeeccrccercrerereesereces Geo, B. Post 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 168th St. and Audubon Ave.....- see errr crerrecce eer crerccceeees Cc. B, J. Snyder 
8 145th St. and Mott Ave .......ccecreeccccenccncenceseccaersaces Cc. B. J. Snyder 
si 141st St. and Brooke Ave.. Chae hee 4 Phe he Nee a BR oe 
ig Hollands Ln Tio cle diiecnnd verncvene se dines cceseceepaine tinge phe sees Morrell Smith 
dat APVOFDO! La Lids han aks ok co duwhne snes hanes sea00F ewasen poe nen ves 5 G. A. Edelsvard 
ENGINE HOUSE, West 170th St. ......eeece cee c et cce ce te eect nsreeceeeererereees Flagg & Chambers 
ENGINE HOUSE, 33 West 43d St. ....-.eeeeeeeere ese ee cc cersecsscncrnceraccccecees Hoppin & Koen 
NEW TOMBS BUILDING, Centre and Elm Sts. Ce pn cs i hake ..Withers & Dickson 
ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL, West 11th St. and 7th ‘Ave Se Mis We ay ae lata Rate gets Schickel & Ditmars 


Above is a partial list of prominent buildings for which we 
have supplied material. 
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GILLIS CQ Cre OO Gr Eis er rae 


Nos. 537-539 West Broadway, 


Above Bleecker Street, New York. 


HEATING PLANTS 


Erected in any part of the country for Heating Hotels, Hospitals, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


PECIMENS of our work may be seen in hundreds of buildings in all parts 
of the country, including the immense ones erected under the supervision 
of Messrs. KimpaL_ & THompson, Architects, illustrated in this number of the 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD —“The Empire,” Trinity Place and Broadway, twenty 
stories; The “Manhattan Life Insurance Company,” 64-68 Broadway, eighteen 
stories, and “B. Altman & Co.’s Dry Goods Store,” 18th Street and Sixth 
Avenue. 3 
We also refer to the heating and ventilating of the ‘Astoria Hotel,” Corner 
34th Street and 5th Avenue, erected by us after plans by ALFRED R. Wo-rFr, 
it being the largest and most costly plant ever installed in any building 
in the world; The Broadway Theatre (fan blower system); St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Mott Haven (pure warmed air system); Presbyterian Hospital, 71st 
Street and Madison Avenue, and the New York Hospital House of Relief, 
Corner Hudson and Jay Streets (fan blower systems), both claimed to be the 


best heated and ventilated hospitals in existence. 
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RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


ARCHITECTURAL 


ORNAMENTAL 


Iron, Brass and Bronze Work. 


Elevator Cars 


Stairs, Elevator Enclosures, 


Crescent Anti-Friction Self-Leveling 


Velour 


Electro-Bronze Plating, 


Sliding Door Hanger or Trolley. 


and other Special Finishes. 
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* SECTION OF ELEVATOR FRONTS EMPIRE BUILDING * 


Among the most important contracts performed by this firm may be mentioned ; 


’ EMPIRE BUILDING, 


KIMBALL & THOMPSON, Architects 


MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING, 


THE ASTORIA HOTEL, 


KIMBALL & THOMPSON, 


HENRY J. HARDENBERGH, Architect 


ROBERTSON and Rowe & BAKER, Architects 


Brie ey < fe 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 


McKim, MeEap & Wuirte, Architects 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


TIFFANY: GLASS: DECORATING: COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS % GLASS; WORKERS: DOMESTIC:%SECCLESIAST ICAL * 
DECORATIONS: 8} ‘MEMORIALS: 
333 TO341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK : 


N cities where a smoky atmosphere prevails, and 
where the collection of soot and dirt dims all 
exposed surfaces, it becomes absolutely necessary to 
use decoration of such character that occasional 
cleanings will renew all its original color and beauty. 
Glass Mosaic fills this exact condition, and further- 
more, gives the most exquisite decorative effects. 
That it is durable and lasting is shown conclusively 
by the exquisite examples still in perfect condition 
which date back to the sixth century. In these, the 
colors are as bright as when first made, and there 
never has been a time during their existence when a 
simple cleansing would not restore them to their or- 
iginal condition. The Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
Company has revived and developed glass mosaic 
decoration, until to-day its work rivals in color and 
workmanship many of the finest specimens of the 
past. In the Marquette Building, Chicago, is an ex- 
cellent example of the use of glass mosaics. It is 
made the decorative feature of the main entrance 
hallway, and is most brilliant in its coloring. In the 
work which this firm has completed for the interior 
of the Chicago Public Library, glass mosaic is the 
principal decorative feature. In the Alexander 
Commencement Hall at Princeton, and St. Agnes’ 
Church, New York, it enters very largely into the 
decorative conditions. The Tiffany Glass and Deco- 
rating Company strongly advises its use, particularly 
where through atmospheric conditions exposed sur- 
faces are quickly soiled and dimmed. Designs and 
estimates will be furnished upon application. 
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GLASS 
MOSAIC 


PERMANENT 
DECORATIONS. 


SIXTH 
CENTURY 


MARQUETTE 
BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“ALEXANDER 


COMMENCEMENT 
HALL 
PRINCETON 
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N, Y. Lirg BANKING Room, Leonarp STREET AND BROADWAY. 
‘Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. ; *<" Executed by R. C. Fisher & Co. 


ROBERT. C. FISHER & CO: 


(Successors TO FISHER & BIRD) 


Marble Workers. 


97-108, 100-104. EAST. HOUSTON STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


IMPORTERS OF AND WORKERS IN F[NE MARBLES. 


Ml 
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ESTABLISHED 1873. 


“BROOKLYN BRIDGE BRAND” 
ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


Fac-simile of barrel and label. 


Specified and used by the leading Architects, Engineers and Builders. 


This cement is absolutely hydraulic, dark, finely ground, uniform; stands the highest tests,. 
and will permit the use of the largest proportion of sand. Especially adapted for heavy masonry, 
sewers and concrete work. Net weight, 300 lbs. per barrel. 


Used in constructing many prominent buildings and structures 
in New York and vicinity, on account of superior quality. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING BRIDGES: 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 
WASHINGTON BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
EIGHTH AVENUE BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
MADISON AVE. BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
SECOND AVENUE BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER, 
MONONGAHELA BRIDGE, PITTSBURG, PA. 


SPECIFIED AND BEING USED ON 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
ASTORIA HOTEL—THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
COLUMBIA CO..LEGE NEW BUILDINGS, 
NEW PARK ROW OFFICE BUILDING— THIRTY STORIES, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB BUILDING. 


USED BY THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


N. Y. CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO., 
ROME, WATERTOWN AND OGDENSBURG R. R, CO., 
BOSTON AND ALBANY R. R. CO., 
AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED R. R. CO., 
WEST SHORE R, R. CO., 
BROOKLYN CITY R. R. CO. 


USED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AT FORT MONROE, VA., FORT WASHINGTON, MD., FORT PREBLE, PORTLAND, ME., 
FORT MORGAN, MOBILE, ALA., FORT WADSWORTH, AND AT PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK. 


Being used in Construction of School Buildings in New York City and Brooklyn. 
12 
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J. N. KNIGHT & SON, 


PRACTICAL 


Plumbers and Gas Fitters. 


Established 1853. 


221 West 49th Street. 


Telephone, 391-38th St. Near Broadway. 


The Remodeling of Plumbing in Old Buildings, Introducing the Most Perfect 
Sanitary Appliances, a Special Feature. 


REFERENCES TO ARCHITECTS. 


Ee TIRE AL at ed ee ee ee hai aE eR dae aesbree a ee Debial cote teense Nassau: St 
TAM Sr RON INGO ERLE ee eA eas: Corer naPeiete te cia) eee A cceielgre da, ew Mare dn dis, scene's ose Bae 160 5th Ave. 
McILIM MEADE WELD TOES Sirs cei cuere'y a ticle ce tate Sobel cneralers'e'e lo%e sole alsa tee oiejele gate he ss edisle as .. 160 5th Ave. 
AY Ate Wane 4 Oral bef BA CH Stesecas 2 aati, oe | aes oA eA PTD ee A OR > ere Le RRR aa ache ok Rang arent 160 5th Ave. 
RENWICK, ASPINWALL & OWEN, 2.3 0c teerclee welkiece sleds Ba one Ce ei e ae wa amees eet coGl OL AVE 
FCUNT IGA Dalai: DELOUME ESO) IN aieacta cet chore efaivie ose she te bin ohare, « Re et ie Bae OS: Sei EN et A a 68 Broadway. 
TAIN Ve COLL AE MAN pete cite: Se ipo cls G ctalt cnavetees te wane Sei ere Sta cle hie grteintaistedreele’s «busts 1267 Broadway. 
FSR OLVICIN ORE LD ere alcs carsiraiclotsee Stee otha oiete s' » RESTO OO LAL Etre eo Canes 13800 Broadway. 
REFERENCES TO BUILDINGS. 
Se Ly SND OC OUE see T TS Dal toe Ora ic ccc Vala eid OO reo Ne exact ee Ts bea ae ONG oes sse cake DIORaway, 
Cas LLIN Getocr eer cide: vie ceaaich win anit oaeie: © ciny snautinie bh mun ote STV ate 48, abeuel wuatec © Duane and Church Sis. 
FEN Ls Lal d PUNUED DL LSTDOIN Ceeencne eons wt ciclo e Cette rela: one bie eleal erra Sash ete ne, biacweet ales a he Ot uae ees 13 and 15 West 28th St. 
RAEN OY a d-L yd ved ee ER ce trates Resectnl eh abe ig Soils oii eraltnnele diretatere hiantwe <4 cate oeteate 59th St. and 5th Ave. 
AprQ BIH OORT ASA WERE DA BGS eae Ce Sa RR RAS La en ea aaa ty arin FSi 45th St. and 5th Ave. 
Hea) a (oO Se WIN Grittnes, i on boctere's Graweseh avenelo, os Fe DON a Ee Ere te ene a IIS eee 44th St. and 5th Ave. 
Ta IS Lees Lal Lee ee teeme ag te nate tase os Utcae fore chee: ats, Voie oe Sibel oer si byaaycelsle. ettete ohalte Columbia University. 
ESC ME UOT ES Hi acES 1 TAD) TN Gr eRe aorta eich icpeny ite lee shave c.e¥ous Slevepiene nlczenes lthelahy. stewtarefel wistend Columbia University. 
TRC RN Ge BD BU EASE, (OLGA EG ROL OR DT jae 16 gan fey te een Biie RRO TOLTT Ne Oh at arte mtr West 122d St. 
NCH eee HAE Fee ad PING Sot tekc el oaks che sie sie, b of ocala opie. svcle fom'0 weve nee esis . Broadway and 35:h &t. 
NT AOREET IST As ial ak Hoes DUTT) LIN GE mi secu veh atote cities sso le's eye Shiny ls ole aieveiohsteliere Sitolsyalaithetel s 64, 66, 68 Broadway. 
ROSAS TD PESTS Gls Lad) TIN Gone eh ees arte eles e ere wvntouelthene tw dnstsyc the. afeilaia ait, 0 0/0 tte al ereaw 17 and 19 Beekman St. 
A TARR TRAE TL ES DET See eke Mee are gees 9S SUals aver iole’ dl gcale bl oneteyerane ohictiols afet's, el otal ele in, ofasietnce 113 West 42d St. 
TT Te CNV NGS (OLE SUING Mase rete ietee Rete tere orc te clare ce’ ors fe,cte Ri vielarictel Sic das y: wie “elles 0a" olla teve¥orotel oad nels 59 and 61 Wall St. 
SET IDE WEAN SO Eee ed La ees iee Tie velel ols p aeiatw sie Sa al shwicie "se 6 sjcie je ote weit Cor 7ist St. and Amsterdam Ave, 
PUP UM SALVE GN Seu s LOAM ON BY Al wat co Seis OANA in aCe RIC ER RAr ar Rae saya eter eh a bieibe etal owe tees 39 and 41 West 27th St. 
eee eo NEO) Baek SU ol be 8 ee reek aha eet Ae ee ana al ee beet cat gat ks oi Cer eer 10th St. and 5th Ave. 


JOHN MORROW. 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works, 


SLATE, TILE AND METAL ROOFING. 


JOBBING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


225 West soth Street, New York. 


Telephone, No. 1023 38th St. 


REFERENCES. 
Buildings. Locations. 
STAIN AO Ls UL OUING 4 recta civin ois! ale ork ete acs \ eo tins euypie’s wingesre'e (cass Kimball & Thompson, Architects. 
CSreR AIA Histree 3 LD SLE Scheie cts cients a Piers nals ovo ns. orore iets o oo gle mi pisi ee Mle Seld@ ale shes 26th St, and Broadway. 
PCAN SIN TS ETL La UNG oo cals osha area aa sv otal ulead a's a'ege ye .¢ lake, 6 iSiighses anars ei etain's Matabaleis® 25th St. and Broadway. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS..... 2.2... cee cee cece scene en ecereceres ptt et ree ese e ee sees 
CILLA N DMR BULLDES ING | 2a ie oie cele ai oraraelen c/s 61a 0 010 siaile sigue lalele ele af%'s gle sje aie «eet assau and Wall Sts. 
TOTIMA TOM: BULLDING Bids he ic cd ae ce caus suv ce see ce natn ence vencemse gh eses etaves ue es Broad St. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ...... OS ae oe ees ROE er PETE ere oe eee ent pac Leth 82. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING .......-. ee er ee cece eee ce eee tee te neeceresecns Nassau St. 
WASHINGTON BUILDING 2. chipec ccs cceccrcmeerncrr rte ncnareecrcmsccssucceessssases 1 Broadway. 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING. ......-.- cece cece ce ere enn cre cae ee nee eranes 4th Ave. and 22d St. 
TRHMPLE BETH-BL 2... 00sec sec ccc cee soccer sec cet erences banenereecsscceseces 76th St, and 5th Ave. 
EDISON BUILDING .........+-+. ih Saad Speed Sh, eae See ae PS Pete Ta ee PS. Broad St. 
CENTRAL R. R. FREIGHT AND PASSENGER TE POD, Soe oak beaten So ola ee ta Jersey City, N. J. 
SCOTT & BOWNE BUILDING........ ccs cece eee ter ce es se ctecee cee eserenees sus cencs sans Pearl St. 
BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING .....- esse eee cere eerenes .Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SISTON HOSPITAL... ...cccc- ccs cnnrecnshoncemecass senses ceesesecowercrs ...-Spuyien Duyvil, N. Y. 


AND SEVERAL OTHERS. 
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REFERENCE: 
COOPER, HEWITT & CO, 
17 Burune Suip, N. Y. 


SAVES METAL WORK. REDUCES LOAD ON FOUNDATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE ROOFINC CO. 


‘New Yor«K OFFICE: TRENTON, N. J. Boston OFFICE: 
874 BRoADway:. 166 DevonsHiReE ST: 


DYCKERHOFF.__ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is recognized as the highest standard for excellence. Being of 
absolutely correct chemical composition and manufactured with the 
greatest care, it is of uniform and never-varying quality. All work 
in which it is employed will increase in strength with age and will 
be durable. Other cements which may be represented as 


“JUST AS GOOD AS DYCKERHOFF,” 


may produce a high tensile strength at a short time, but often 
expand or contract in volume, resulting in the disintegration of the 
work in which they may have been employed. Such cements are 
of imperfect composition or manufacture, but they are sold ata 
lower price. 


Pamphlet, containing directions for testing and for the employment of Portland 
Cement. together with testimonials, will be mailed free on application. 


E. THIELE, 78 William Street. 


NEW YORK, 
SOLE AGENT, UNITED STATES. 
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Eel 


Sears HUMBERT & Co. 


81~83 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


34~36 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO | ¢cyaranty Bitloc, 


Setting, pointing and backing Lime Stone, Granite and 
Marble with ‘* Lafarge’ Cement will prevent discolor= 
ation. Ot is the finest ground and strongest Portland 
Cement manufactured. Wt bas been used witb success 
for preventing discoloration in brick construction. 
“Lafarge” is the best cement to use for all purposes 
and especially for tbe finer uses, ornamental work, 
artificial stone, statuary, mouldings, interior and exterior 
Stucco work, ctc. Pampblet on application. 
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PHE: JicLe MOT DPaKRON Sy Oiaees 


84-90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 


332-334 Boylston Street, Boston. 311-313 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


__ ne” NZ 


= ao. 
i 


Ail 


" 


a; 


eee 
‘\ . th ere 
Veta Ne. osk 


We 


PLATE 5016-R. 


Copyright 1897, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works, 


The “Renaissance” Improved Syphon Jet Water Closet. 


(PATENTED) 


FOR FULL DESCRIPTION SEE C{RCULAR, WHICH MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
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Interlocking 
Rubber Tile 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Waterproof, 
Sanitary, Lasting. 


Five thousand sq. ft. laid in main corridors, elevators and 
vestibules of Empire Building, Broadway and Rector St., New 
York City. (This building is fully described in the article covering Messrs. Kim- 
ball & Thompson’s work in the present number of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD.) 

In service in the Western Electric Building (main office); Commercial Cable 
Building (main office); Hotel Waldorf-Astoria (elevators); Hotel Imperial (office) ; 
Hotel Manhattan (elevators): Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s Island, (bath 
rooms); First National Bank (cashier’s office); Germania Bank (public lobby) 
and a number of other prominent buildings and residences. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Croy Laundry Machinery Co. 


Factories : | eae : Se ao ‘icy Salesrooms: 
TROY. NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO. \ SAN FRANCISCO. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS For HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Estimates and any other information in our 
line will be cheerfully furnished. 


OUR LINE OF LAUNDRY MACHINERY HAS ALL THE LATEST IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND IS THE BEST FOR LAUNDERING ALL KINDS OF GOODS. 
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SAYRE QPS in oe 


JAS. R. SAYRE, Jr. & CO., Agents, 
207 BROADWAY, Corner of Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK. 


HARD BUILDING BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
HOLLOW BRICK. 


BUILDINGS Quantity Front Brick. ARCHITECTS. 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING... 22.5%... oc 200, OOO ewes ce cidaltine sae prec hVLECA lolae epee OVE EOIN 
EMPIRE (BUILDING. % 2°: 25 tl alo\sofole oleis sieterste) teres! « 2000, 0002 ness cenioanee ten. eA Ns Got PLONE SON 
SCOTT & BOWNE BUILDING................ 200, 000 i eisic heal ties sheers SCHICKEL & DITMARS 
SHTON SANITARIU Mosy:. centenary et eproee TOO 000 AP Re ee eee nacre & SCHICKEL & DITMARS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO............. = DOO OOO Se sate Airar ttt caett mete on nes COLELINCL CHIN Mee LU SS creel 
WOODBRIDGE BUILDING? io en. ce we oe «450; 000 Bint eten ince a et SOLULIN LON @ RUSSELEg 
DAKOTA APARTMENTS ote: acces omemlene a NSO; CO Osrc-steNemictearel erie ek tees H. J. HARDENBERGH 
TET TAY LOR cB ULUDENG Se cs wmrelelet cee a) cleave os 250; O00 cana cli eee sere sein eierernee H. J. HARDENBERGH 
GCHINTHA L. PBULLIDING 2am Seats sll cichore ales e ct etenerefis DOO 000 Meenas ns eee e aa PEABODY & STEARNS 
BPUDLGW> BUILDING Gore oie cela clase oe cele wrelaieie wat 150 O00c sera RL Pee ee eke hee ee DAB ODDITY Nees Te AaEUN os 
THB POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING...... T5000 0 = HARP ie ees Suabatole Deets Gee CEASEU EN Gretna OOS ES 
COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING........... S50 OOO tee titan ot eratart a tere ners FLAY EOD EIN GE et OO Ee 
VARIGEK: STRHET TSTORESS].(.). ce tice © sesacs sels 200; OOD is ce ree i ee eee ete CHAS. C, HAIGHT 
HOSPITAL FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED .1(5,0000. tes fue siete hie ee ete CLLA Ss. Oe ehrA LG a 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING <.....2...... 200 000s Cees beck akc Soe t ae eee ane BRUCE PRICE 
WELSH DORMITORY, YALE COLLEGE....... BO OOO es aes Seen eee peel et a BRUCE PRICE 
PRESBYTERIAN. BUILDING) s0)-% oo. te ee os 100; 000 32h 2 TO ee Ste Fitna sie. ts bateecaees) Atos is: oA Pe 
BANK OF :-COMMBIRCHE 2052.0 5 axe eccets wie ote ore 400, O00 Sala weireramctt ieee pie sal alerts ces on, MEE PASTS 
COP TE 4X CHAING Bo reacties ste steel arele aie pine tans LOO, OOU SN rcrasyre eo aledersie pie cick aia aren mieiete < eteee tats Vin Gr Eas ee 
MILIYS= HOTEHIS Fics set races ee a rete ee oe lle 100; O00 Ss 2% Aies tro cnc ees eae ee ERNEST FLAGG 
CORCGRAN ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON; 1D:6700; 000m. :trcices ae trrciepeince mene epee ERNEST FLAGG 
BOWLING GREEN BUILDING ............... (OO; OOD Sr se eis ier eee bacon ieee W. & G. AUDSLEY 


THE BREAKERS, NEWPORT, R. I. (7,000,000. hard building brick used) ..RICHARD M. HUNT 


THOMAS J. BYRNE, 


PLUMBING 
ann GASFITTING 


Sanitary and Hydraulic Works. 


377 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Telephone, 695 18th St. NEW YORK. 


REFERENCES. 
* 
DMPIRE BUILDING |) teats sos conic peek aoe obad tein tae ere ett < Goa a takerg alee a KIMBALL & THOMPSON 
B; ALTMAN © :GO.’S: BUILDING Ho. Saco. cic ae erie nick intcn tod aie ae anaes pelos ASL ES de ee se 
WALDORF-ASTORTA > HOT 2 osc ictal cites heya se meres ois ates -HENRY J. HARDENBERGH 
MANTA TTAN ) FIO THE i oie so oe aik ishersra nse stalW or 1. abe et epete eaetenes citi nets -HENRY J. HARDENBERGH 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING ..0.....0...sseeeeeeeee ee se eset senses eens ‘ .-GEORGE B. POST 
MILLS’ BUILDING ..... ts Ke Ale cake aiaalerdie pote Or aerate oer ones ie : -GEORGE B. POST 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ... risen etete -McKIM, MEAD & WHITE 
N. Y. UNIV. LIBRARY AND MUSEUM | BUILDINGS. Se re .McKIM, MEAD & WHITE 
CONSTABLE BUILDING .. me visceuvescensseees SCHICKEL & DITMARS 
STERN BROTHERS’ BUIBDING 46. oon eda dks et as be SCHICKEL & DITMARS 
WOT. MPNAISSANCE soos ete an Baise cole dtm aioe Bra cn Ae cheer HOWARD & CAULDWELL 
CARNNGIM MUSIC HAULS we oo oe nore n witein antes cn gue ae oe wo Bra einen e ds cyanea VL Chaar ee Pe RIL Pre 
PREGBTIRIAN HOSPITAL ia. ci cha bes om Aina Sele oa fps 5 Bin Rilteiale a atete a mee nie as CADY, BERG & SEE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 57th Street, N, Y. City......PARISH & SCHROEDER 
16 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


S. BERGMANN, PresIpENT, 
P, H. KLEIN, Jr., TREASURER. 


NEW Vee owiemb Lic TRIC 


OFFICES AND WORKS: 


Cor. 33D STREET AND First AVENUE, 


TELEPHONES, 129-38TH AND 1567—38TH STREETS. 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CARRYING OUT THE SPECIFICA- 
TIONS OF ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
FOR ALL ELECTRICAL WORK, THOROUGHLY AND COR- 
RECTLY, AND WITH A COMPETENT AND THOROUGHLY 
EQUIPPED ESTIMATING DEPARTMENT, FURNISHES ESTI- 
MATES WITH THE GREATEST PROMPTNESS AND ACCU- 
RACY. 


REFERENCES: LEADING ARCHITECTS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


-'|LEADING 
ARCHITECTS 
SPECIFY 


Tre F, O, Norton Cement 


boa | 


PROMINENT 
ENGINEERS 
RECOMMEND [- 


C. C. MARTIN, ye 
Chief Engineer, New York and Brooklyn Bridge says: “The entire weight of the towers rests upon it. 
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EDWARD COoopER, Pres’ 
ap yes-e: Nie SVonK. CHARLES E, HEwItTT, Treas., 


EpwIN F. BEDELL, Sec’y, JosrPH SToKEs, Sup’t., { TReNTon. 


NEW JERSEY STEEL & IRON Co. 


TRENTON, N. j. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 


17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 


STRUCTURAD= ARON AOND ee ee 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


BUILDINGS, ROOFS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, SHEDS 


AND OTHER IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


JAMES WHITE. 
Contractor for Sheet Metal Work, 


SLATE, TILE AND METAL ROOFING. 
CORNICES, SKYLIGHTS, HEATING AND VENTILATING WORK. 


440-4560 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REFERENCES. 
EMPIRE BUILDING, . ; ‘ New York | STATE CAPITOL, . A . Albany. N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE Ins. BuILDING. New York | Sirk Mitts, Passaic, N. J., and Sunbury, Pa. 
MonTAvK, UNION LeacuE, LINCOLN | SYNDICATE BUILDING, . Park Row, New York 
and CRESCENT CLUB HousEs, ; Brooklyn anes s ; SEE RA eae Nat 
Post OFFICE BUILDING, ; ; Brooklyn Bs TR. PERRY shtOURE: Qi yao Stren ete oe 
MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLuB, . New York | WHITE STAR LINE Pikr, No. 48, . New York 


HERALD BUILDING, Herald Square, New York | NoRTH GERMAN LLOYD PIER, Hoboken, N.]. 
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DEXTER 
BROTHERS’ 


English 
» Shingle 
Stains. 


HE fact that our Stains do not turn 

black or wash off have given them 

the first place in Shingle Stains in the 

country. They are used by the best 

architects on the best houses. Send 
for sample boards to 


DEXTER 
BROTHERS 


Sole Manufacturers, 


55-57 BROAD ST., 


HOUSES AT KENNEBUNKPORT 


Wm. Ralph Emerson, Architect, Boston, Mass. : BOSTON, M ASS. 


rrr? 


EN ANTEL MAKERS E 


_ BRADLEY. G CURRIER Cr 


oe Crh wD : f 
ot -' g 

res — - it 

’ ) - Te 


ASHIONS change; but a 
mantel, thoroughly artistic, 
and perfect in relation to its sur- 
roundings, is ever a satisfaction. 

Such, and only such it is our 
aim to build, possessing as much 
individuality as may be desired; 
moderate in price. 

Our show-room is a study in 
styles. If you cannot call, write. 
BRADLEY & CURRIER CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


rf 
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SOME OF THE WORK DONE FOR 


FRANCIS H. KIMBALL, 


BN A fa SD Ry I 6a 


AIVINOLD & LOG 


GLASS STAINERS AND DECORATORS, 
250 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, Brooklyn, N. Y., : : Stained Glass 
HARRIGAN’S THEATRE (now GARRICK), New York City, Sisined Gite and Interior Decorations 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, New York City, ; Stained Glass and Interior Decorations © 
NEw YORK CASINO, : ; . Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 
RESIDENCE OF MR. AUSTIN Connin, Fifth Ave., New York City, ; " Stained Glass 
RESIDENCE OF Mr. R. J. KIMBALL, Clinton ea Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘ Stained Glass 


MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING, N. Y. City, Kimball & Thompson, Architects, 
Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 


CONCERT PAVILION AT MANHATTAN BEACH, ; Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 
FirsT STORY ARCADE IN THE EMPIRE BUILDING, Kimball & Thompson, Architects, 71 Broad- 
way, New York City, : : Interior Decorations 


RESIDENCE OF Mrs. GERTRUDE R. Aron ae Street and Madiscn Ave., New York City, 
Stained Glass and Interior Decorations 


DYNAMOS 


ENcines. Complete Electric Light and Power Plants. WIRING. — 


AUGUSTUS N@R, 


Contracting Electrical Engineer, 


No. 8 East 17th Street, 


Telephone Connection, 62-18th. New York. 
B. ALTMAN & Co. STORE AND STABLES. NEW DELMONICOs. 
M. Grou’s Sons’ BREWERIES, RHINELANDER WALDO RESIDENCE. 
CoE ESTATE BUILDING. J. PIERPONT MoRGAN RESIDENCE. 
SILK EXCHANGE BUILDING. | PETER MARIE RESIDENCE. 
ASTOR BUILDINGS, | HUGH ALMERIC PAGET RESIDENCE. 
STERLING BUILDING. NorRDICA APARTMENT HOUSE. 
Y. W. C..A. BUILDING. | SEMINOLE APARTMENT HOUSE. 
DORMITORY BUILDING, University Heights. | RAYMORE APARTMENT HOUSE. 
MUSEUM BUILDING, University Heights, ARBUTUS APARTMENT HOUusE. 
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Wilson’s 


ING ie eis 
OUTSIDE 


y tian 
. y! * aS 3 = és = - 
Inside view, showing blind In 


extended. 


closed. 


AND AWNING COMBINED. 


Excludes the sun; admits the air; does not obstruct the view. 


The slats are enamelled or painted any color, the tapes and cords are of bronze metal and imperish- 
able. These Blinds are light and elegant in appearance and yet so strong and rigid that a storm 
-cannot disturb them. They are suitable for the very highest grade of dwellings and yet very rea- 
sonable in price. ‘Can be applied to any window—they are made to order only. 


Wilson’s Blinds have been furnished to the houses of 


Charles Lanier, Esq., Anson Phelps Stokes, Esq., Morris K. Jesup, Esq., 
William Rockefeller, Esq., J. P. Morgan, Esq., and many others. 


Orders must be given now for Summer Catalogue, 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 74 West 234 St., Gor. 6th Ave., New York. 


CHARLES T. HARRIS, Lessee. 


CELADON TERRA-COTTA CO., Ltd, et sctistic Rooting cites. 


EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 
1123 PressByYTERIAN BUILDING, 1001 ano 1002 Marauetrte BUILDING, 


NEW YORK,N. Y. CHICACO, ILL. 


These Tiles are 
made from a 
superior quality 
of clay, 
formed under 
heavy pressure 
and burned 
to complete 
‘vitrification, so 
that they are 
non-absorbent, 
have great 
tensile strength 
and are 


mechanically 
accurate. 


THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHESTER, PA. 
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iI TCHINGS & €@: 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


! Alt x ya S SSNs 
nt — = S SS 
ij KS 
i ; a - u ith 
—— Z, 


+ 


ALI ea Se Vina ae ae 
The Highest Awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating Apparatus. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete 
with our patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents postage for illustrated catalogues. 


233 MERCER ST., NEW YORK. 


T.. NEW ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


540 EAST 20th STREET, 
(.) UR next Special Number Rae eae 


of The Great American BRICK AND TILE ROOFS 


Architects’ Series, will contain 
PERG rece eT Water-Tight Gellars and Vaults, 


Se 


the works of Gero. B. Post. 


Send us 75 cents and we will 


NEw YorK LIFE BUILDINGS, 


forward above, and two follow- New York, St. Paul and Montreal 


ing Specials, when published. METROPOLITAN LIFE Maths: S hs Vor 

, MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING, - - New York 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, EQUITABLE LIFE BUILDING, - - New York 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

14-16 Vesey Street, New York. New York and Philadelphia 

AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING, - - New York 

PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, - - - New York 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE, - - - - - New York 

B. ALTMAN & Co.’s BUILDING, - New York 

EMPIRE BUILDING. - - - -, - = New York 


CORBIN BUILDING, ah apeate tht 2 MIN CUE EM OF ie. 


to 
bo 
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THE CUTLER PATENT MAILING SysTEM, 
o U. S. MAIL CHUTE. 


PROVIDES the only method of mailing letters in any story 
of office buildings, hotels and apartment houses. 


Installed in co-operation with the Postal authorities, in styles to suit the 
surroundings and at prices varying with the requirements. For an example 
of the finest special work we refer to that in the Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Estimates of cost, etc., promptly sent, on request, by the Sole Makers, 


THE CUTLER MFG. COMPANY, CUTLER BUILDING, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


USED IN 100 CITIES, IN ABOUT [200 BLDGS. USED IN MORE THAN 150 NEW YORK BLDGS, 
PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED. 


“Quaker City” Hopper. 


OSPITALS, School Houses, Railroad 
| 
| NIL eee 
rise 
Il NA On 4 


“fs 


LLL ibsddsddddidhssididiissside 


Stations and Public Institutions should 

be furnished with water-closets that 
have a large area of water, can be readily 
cleaned out in case the bowl becomes filled 
with foreign matter, and can be thoroughly 

i _ 

| 
HH): 
| 
i A 
nection can be made with Soil-Pipe in the J [fill jj 
floor when desired. 


flushed out. 
HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO. 


The ‘‘Quaker City’ Hopper possesses 
these advantages. It is an all Earthenware 
Closet, with the Trap and Bowl in one piece, 
holding a considerable body of water, and 
with a seal of greater depth than is found in 
an ordinary closet. There is a full-sized 
waterway from the Bowl to the Soil-Pipe, so 
that a stoppage in the Trap is impossible. 
The illustration shows the Closet connected 
Manufacturers 1136 Ridge Ave., 
High Class Plumbing Goods. Philadelphia. 
Send for catalogues, and, if possible, visit our showrooms. 


with a Soil-Pipe fitting in the wall, but con- 


Ws; 
| 


Mddhididdiddddilde “4 
Ss 
SS 
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Every Architect should possess a collection of Architectural 


Photographs. Begin with the Great French National Monuments. Three 
thousand subjects 10x14 inches; 60 cents each, for 50 cents each by the 
dozen. A small order from time to time is suggested. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS. THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 14-16 Vesey St., New York. 


| 
| 
| 


\F_CONSTRUCTION——“=—_ 
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Highest (Test Prof. J M Ordway, Boston, 

Obtainable Mass. Mutual Fire Insurance Co.) Paotane 

Commercial Air Cell Comparative Weight. 

Per Cent. Percentage. Heat Radiation. 
Macnesiay 4s 052 48 85 94 12.4 24 oz. 
ASDESLOS, 7-5 jes es S5 92 47.0 46 * 
Plas Paris; > <3?" Ge. SS 63 31.0 66 * 
Air ‘Alone, + ssn sae ae 48.0 


Pote: While Asbestos contains nearly as much air-space as Magnesia it hardiy 
offers any barrier to the escape of heat, owing to the nature of iis 
jibrous composition. “ K, & M.” Magnesia uses Asbestos as a bond. 


‘‘ These substances keep the air still by virtue of the roughness of their fibres, or 
particles, The asbestos of 18 had smooth fibres, which could not prevent the air from 
moving about. Asbestos is really one of the poorest non-conductors ; by reason of its 
fibrous character, it may be used advantageously to hold together other incombustible 
substances, but the less, the better.”—Pror. J. M. OrDway, Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 54 Warren Street, New York. 


13 Terrace, Buffalo. 


SeRxeRnNOrPHAMHYpPaZ 


EDWARD F. CALDWELL, 


MAKER OF 


(jas and Electric Light Fixtures .. .-. 
PI OE SRE Ss Be Rg aS FS a 
Ornamental, Brass and 


Wrought Iron Work. . 


33 East 37th Street, Union Square North, New York. 
V. F. VON LOSSBERG. 


RARAARAARARRARARLARARARARAARARAAAARARARAAAARAARARARAARAAARA 


The ‘“Gorton Side-Feed”’ 
Boilers 


WILL BURN HARD OR.SOFT COAL. 
YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and Investigate 
for Yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD C0. 


$6 Liberty Street, New York. 


Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
203 Congress Street, Boston. 


PERERENIEEEE EEE EERE RRR ERE REE ERE RRR 
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‘(eps STAMPED 
SE STEEL 
CEILINGS 


Decorative, Durable and Best 


for Dwellings, Churches or Business 
Houses. Ceilings of any shape, old 
or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, No. 42 Cherry St., N. Y. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 

No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, Cor. Water St. 
Telepbone, er aE > ees — 157 EB. 44tb St. 
466 38tb St. =. ee 4 = Rew Dork. 


MY 


Qu ee fu nes 


’ 
_ 


i 


G.- E. WALTER. Ornamental Plastering. 
Established 1861. 


OAKLEY & KEATING 


40 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. = Work a'speciacty. 


Architects. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Schickel & Ditmars, 
Seton Hospital, New York City. Schickel & Ditmars, 

7% Metropolitan Club, New York City. McKim, Mead & White, 
3 Plaza Hotel, New York City. McKim, Mead & White. 
The Dakota, New York City. Henry J. Hardenbergh. 
Delmonico’s, Beaver St., New York City. James Brown Lord, 

N. Y. Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. Wm. H. Hume & Son, 
Hotel Normandie, New York City. Wm. H. Hume & Son, 
Montifiore Home, New York City. Buchman & Deisler. 

% Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, N. Y., James EH. Ware, 
y Inst. of Mercy, Tarrytown, N. Y., : Geo. H. Streeton. 
St. Benedict’s Home, Rye, N. Y., Little & O’Connor, 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, John H. Duncan. 


Chas. R. Yandell & Ca, 


140 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


DECORATIVE 
LEATHERS IN THE SPANISH, FLEMISH, 
FLORENTINE AND VENETIAN 
STYLES. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS, COLOR 
SCHEMES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST. 
SPECIAL FURNITURE. 


: 
GOLD MEDAL AWARD, LONDON 1887. Leather Wall Hangings and Screens a Specialty. 
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Criterion 
Acetylene Gas 
Generators 


For House, Village and City Lighting. 
THE FINEST LIGHT DISCOVERED, 


No strain onthe eyes. Tells the truth as to 
colors. Is economical, safe, and unusually easy 
+o handle. 


Portable Generator for Magic Lanterns 
and Single Lights, $15.00 each. 


House Generators from $60,00 upward. 


OPPORTUNITIES for LOCAL AGENTS. 


Write for Information. 
Mention ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


J. B.. COLA Gey, 


3 to 7 West 29th St, New York. 


House Lighting Show Rooms, 
125 West 37th Street, corner Broadway, New York. 


Branches in Chicago and San Francisco, 


FORTY YEARS or LIGHT 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


ARE SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS AND EVERYWHERE USED FOR 
LIGHTING CHURCHES, HALLS, THEATRES, ART 
GALLERIES, BANKS, STORES, STORE WINDOWS, 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, OFFICE AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Important Work Installed for 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
R. H. ROBERTSON, 
HENRY J. HARDENBERGH. 

R. W. GIBSON, 

RICHARD M. HUNT, 

CARRERE & HASTINGS, 

ERNEST FLAGG. 

D H. BURNHAM. 

THEOPHILUS P. CHANDLER, Jr. 
LONGFELLOW, ALDEN & HARLOW, 
SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE. 
JOHN DU FAIS, 
HOPPIN & ELY. 
FULLER & WHEELER. 
I. G. PERRY. 

R. L. DAUS. 

JOHN R. THOMAS. 


I. P. FRINK, 


GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, 551 PEARL STREET, 
Manager. NEw York. 


Book of Light 
and Estimate 
Free, 


GAST’S ROCK WOOL 


Pipe and___—_— 
Boiler Coverings 


Specified by the Leading 
Architects and Engineers. 


THOUSANDS OF USERS FIND IT 
A WISE INVESTMENT. 


—s 


New York Fireproof Covering Co. 


36 (Cortlandt St., New York. 


mum <1 he Drown 


Seamless 


| Drawn 
Copper 
Range 


Boiler 
. 


Guarantee Working 
Pressure, 


Regular Boiler, - rsolbs, 
Extra-Heavy Boiler, 200lbs. 


Will Not Collapse. 


Thoroughly and Heavily 
Tinned on the Inside. 


* 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


| 
| WATERBURY, 
j 


; CONN. 
| a. | a 
pete bans. WR Descriptive Booklet Sent 
NO LEAK. Free. Send for it. 
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Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 


Inks (Blacks and Colors) 
The Standard Liquid Drawing 
Inks of the World. 


OF THE BLACK INK 
Jo, PENNELL says; ‘‘ There is no ink equal to it for 
half a dozen reasons, From the time you open the bottle 
until you put all its contents on paper you have no reason 
to find fault with it,”’ 
A. B. Frost says: 
certainly the ier 


“‘T use a great deal of it, and it is 


T ALL DEALERS. 
eal 35 cents a bottle 
showing actual inks sent free.) 


Higgins’ Drawing Board and Ubrary reli 


A novel semi. fluid adhesive of great 
strength and body, specially prepared 
for sticking paper to the drawing 
board, repairing and labeling books, 
or any similar work requiring a quick- 
acting and powerful adhesive. Not 
a starch or flour paste, but a Vege- 
table Glue, the result of a new chem- 
ical discovery. Warranted to keep 
perfectly good for any length of time, 
and to contain no injurious ingredi- 
ents. Excellent for mounting draw- | 
ings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper 
or wood, and is repairing and labeling books, etc. 
be greatly diluted for use as ordinary mucilage. 


By mail, ; color card 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 ounce jar, prepaid by mail for 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs., 
168 Sth St., Brooklyn, N. WY. 
106 Charing Cross Road. 


London thee, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


* THATCHER 


Furnaces and Ranges 


STEAM AND HOT WATER 


-» MEATERS... 


RE used extensively by the best families 
and real estate owners in New York and 
vicinity. They are replacing other makes 

in many instances. They are used by promi- 

nent architects, especially for high-class work 


guaranteed. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE THATCHER FURNACE CO., 


240 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNACES, RANGES AND STEAM AND 
HOT WATER HEATERS. 


OM MEF 


THE BEST. 


S27 PRACTICALLY 


&-. “UNBREAKABLE” 
Naas THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


“% MADE OF WROUGHT STEEL, 


BRONZE OR BRASS -ALL FINISHES. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN 
> BUILDERS HARDWARE. 


STANLEY’S 


Ball Bearing, 
ST ret 


BUTTS 


Cannot 
Wear 


Down. 


Require 
No 
Oiling. 


Artistic booklet on application. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 


New Britain, Conn. 
79 Chambers St., New York. 
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WORK UNDER WATER 
STANDS Every Hicu Test 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY 
STRONGEST** AMERICAN ff 
CEMENTS 


In competitive tests, ‘‘HOFFMAN’’ is always ahead. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


“LJ OFFMAN” Snes 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


A MEDAL FOR’ SPECIAL MERIT 
AWARDED BY THE 


WORLD’S;,COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


* 


For further information apply to 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. 


SALES OFFICE, 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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